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Att the preface required for the following 
chapters might be summed up in the form of a 
quotation from the most famous of prefaces: 
“ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand... 
it seemed good to me also.” At a time when the 
scientific study of the Bible is proceeding apace, 
and scholars are arriving at conclusions which 
must in many respects modify the views held by 
earlier generations, there can hardly be too many 
books of a popular character written with the aim 
of familiarising a wider public with the modern 
standpoint, methods and results; hence the 
present volume, which claims to no originality, 
but professes merely to be a survey of a field in 
which a mighty host of labourers have been and 
are working with unwearied patience, trained 
skill, and every implement of careful research, not 
forgetting what Lowell called 


«The master key of knowledge—reverence.”’ 


This, then, is a book, not for the professional 
student, but for the intelligent non-specialist 
reader who, just because of his regard for the 
Bible, desires to be told plainly the answers 
given by a competent and progressive criticism to 
those questions which lie within its scope. For 
this reason the author has thought it well not to 
overload his pages either with foot-notes or with 
literary references—in other words, to keep his 
volume as untechnical as possible; for the same 
reason, too, he has again and again contented 
himself with stating what after careful reflection 
seemed to him the true conclusion on a certain 
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issue, not because he was unaware of what 
has been urged on the other side, but because the 
weight of the evidence appeared to incline in 
this direction rather than in that. Thus, to take 
a minor instance, he has interpreted the im- 
prisoned Baptist’s question—‘‘ Art thou he that 
cometh ? ’’—as equivalent to “ Art thou the 
Christ ?”’ although Schweitzer takes the phrase 
“he that cometh” to mean, not the Messiah 
himself, but his forerunner; thus, to take a far 
more important one, he has adhered to the view 
that the Fourth Gospel, if written by the apostle 
whose name it bears, must be historical—or that, 
if largely unhistorical, it cannot be of apostolic 
authorship—although this is not the opinion of 
one of his most revered teachers. 

While it would be impossible to make separate 
acknowledgment of all the sources on which the 
writer has drawn, he desires to acknowledge his 
deep indebtedness, and at the same time to pay an 
admiring tribute, to one volume in particular, 
viz., Dr. James Moffatt’s Introduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament—a monument of 
erudition, candour and judgment which makes 
it perhaps the greatest of such introductions 
written in the English language. 

In the spirit of that uncanonical saying of 
Christ’s which bids His disciples to be “ trusty 
money-changers, who refuse false coin, but keep 
the good,” and in the hope that his pages may 
help to make the Bible better loved by being 
better understood, he now sends them forth as a 
slight contribution to that reconstruction of 
belief which is the pressing need, as it is the special 
work, of our age. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Bible Study—Its Need and Method 


THE following pages represent an attempt to furnish 
the general reader with a survey of the Bible, written 
in plain language, in moderate compass, and from the 
standpoint of modern scholarship. During the 
last hundred years the Scriptures have been studied 
as never before, with unprecedented minuteness, 
devotion and informed industry, and with results 
which sooner or later must become part of the 
mental equipment of every one claiming to even 
moderate education ; it is for many reasons to be 
desired that this process should be hastened, and 
that these results should be rendered freely accessible 
to all. The more readily we acknowledge the 
unique part played by this great literature in shaping 
the religion and the civilisation of the foremost races 
of the world, the more earnestly must we desire to 
possess ourselves of the best knowledge concerning 
it; but a great deal of what is popularly called 
Bible study remains comparatively unfruitful for 
lack of such knowledge, and because the study is 
undertaken with faulty and untenable presuppo- 
sitions. The Reformation gave us the inestimable 
boon of an open Bible—but the open Bible is of 
limited use without the open mind; approach no 
matter what book with mistaken theories concerning 
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What is the Bible? 


- its origin, character, message, and how shall its true 
meaning be disclosed to us? There is, moreover, 
hardly a greater error than to imagine that an open 
book is necessarily a simple book ; and the “ simple 
Bible ”’ of which we sometimes hear is only a shade 
less chimerical than so-called ‘“‘ simple Bible teach- 
ing.” The Bible, as a matter of fact, is extra- 
ordinarily complex, and the truth concerning it 
is not to be obtained by any royal road or short cut. 

The fact cannot be too clearly faced that the most 
exemplary piety is no substitute for knowledge, nor 
a very valid excuse for its opposite; and many a 
zealous Bible reader since the days of the Ethiopian 
of whom we are told in the Acts ought to have had 
some Philip at his elbow with the query, “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest ?”’ We will pray with 
the spirit, and we will pray with the understanding 
also: we will read the Scriptures with the spirit, 
and with the understanding also. 


I 


Of the need of Bible study—in the most obvious 
sense of that need—little requires to be said. This 
sacred volume holds an incomparable place in the 
history of the world, in that of the Christian Church, 
and in our own religious life; it enshrines such a 
record of God’s dealing with mankind as we do not 
possess anywhere else; it contains the deepest 
thoughts of man concerning God; it voices in im- 
mortal language aspirations that waken an echo in 
the devout soul ; it has given its colour and fragrance 
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to the piety of generation after generation. This 
Book has brought us face to face with the most 
solemn of realities ; its messages have kindled our 
spirits, consoled our sorrows, rebuked our sins, and 
spoken to us of a life that is life indeed; above all, 
it contains the full-orbed revelation of God and man 
in the Person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
It thus comes to us endeared and hallowed by 
associations of a kind which lift it into a category 
by itself; what it has been to untold numbers of 
toiling, struggling, suffering mortals no tongue 
could adequately set forth. No testimony could 
perhaps be more impressive than that borne by 
Heine from his ‘ mattress-grave’’ concerning a 
spiritual change which had come over him, the 
erstwhile sceptic and scoffer : 

“Neither vision nor ecstasy, neither voice from heaven nor 
bodeful dream, has pointed the way of salvation to me; I 
owe my enlightenment quite simply to the reading of a book. 
Of abook, yousay? Yes, and it is an old and homely book, 
plain and natural as nature herself; a workaday and unpre- 
tentious-looking book—and this book is sometimes called quite 
simply THE BOOK, the Bible. Rightly it is also called Holy 
Writ. He who has lost his God may find Him again in this 
volume, and he who has never known Him will there be met by 
the breath of the Divine Word.” 


A witness from such a quarter, and so obviously 
based on first-hand experience, has a weight of its 
own; that there is a perennial need for the study 
of a Book able to effect such results requires no 
demonstration. 

But apart from this necessity, which is founded in 
the wants of our spiritual nature—wants which 
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meet with their fulfilment in the Bible as nowhere 
else—there is also a need for Bible study which 
belongs to our own age, and is growing more acute 
from year to year. On the one hand there has been 
that patient, minute and skilful investigation into 
the age, authorship and composition of our sacred 
writings to which reference has already been made, 
and which has in many ways led to conclusions at 
variance with views which were formerly accepted ; 
on the other hand, the whole body of our knowledge 
has, within the past fifty or sixty years, been revolu- 
tionised in a manner which has profoundly reacted 
upon our attitude towards the Bible, making 
impossible for thoughtful and instructed men and 
women that conception of Scripture which went all 
but unchallenged in the time of their grandparents, 
and during the generations before them. That 
conflict which began with the rise of modern science 
—when an ecclesiastical council denounced the 
theory of Columbus as irreconcilable with the 
Pentateuch ; when the Congregation of the Index 
condemned the Copernican astronomy as “ utterly 
contrary to Holy Scripture”; when the Inquisition 
compelled Galileo to renounce his heresy of the 
earth’s motion round the sun as “ utterly contrary 
to the Scriptures ’’—this conflict assumed an acute 
form with the advent of modern geology and biology, 
and by this time its issues have been long since 
decided. Three phases may always be distinguished 
in these contests: the first, when the innovating 
science is hotly denounced as godless, because its 
findings contradict some scriptural statement; the 
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second, when it is attempted to prove that in 
reality Scripture has been saying all along exactly 
what science has recently proclaimed; the third, 
when this attempt, its futility recognised, is given 
up, and the conclusions of the men of science are 
more or less unreservedly accepted as true. All this 
has happened within living memory; only, if evolu- 
tion is to-day frankly accepted by the great mass of 
educated Christian opinion, it is not because it 
harmonises better with the letter of Scripture than 
in 1860, but because it has made good its claim to 
furnish a truer explanation of the origin of species 
than the first chapter of Genesis. 

But with the new situation thus created a new 
problem has arisen; if the traditional outlook 
upon the Bible as flawlessly accurate and authorita- 
tive cannot be any longer maintained, what is to 
take its place? On the whole, it must be said 
that the Churches have hardly faced this problem 
even yet ; nevertheless, the time is at hand when it 
will have to be faced with candour and thorough- 
ness, for the capacity of the human mind for harbour- 
ing contradictory notions side by side without sus- 
pecting the contradiction is, after all, not unlimited. 
Increasing numbers year by year grow aware of the 
discrepancy between some pronouncements of 
Scripture and the teachings they receive in the fields 
of secular knowledge, with results that are often 
deplorable and even tragic. Indeed, all too fre- 
quently, when the awakening comes, and the mind 
realises the chasm between the assured knowledge 
which can always be put to the test and the beliefs 
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-inculcated in early childhood, the Bible, together 
with the faith which reposed on it, is as unreasonably 
surrendered as the absolute belief in the inerrancy 
of Scripture had previously been held. We repeat 
that the Churches and the Sunday Schools will have 
to take up a far more courageous position in regard 
to this matter than they have done so far. It is the 
product of antiquated teaching, such as is still given 
in so many Sunday Schools, who becomes the ready 
victim of “ Rationalist’’ propaganda; let such a 
one once begin to doubt whether a fish swallowed 
Jonah alive, whether sun and moon stood still at the 
bidding of a Hebrew commander, whether an ass 
spoke or an axe-head floated, and he will be easily 
susceptible to the suggestion that the whole of 
Scripture is a heap of fairy-tales. The entire chain 
snaps because of the undue strain that has been 
placed on the weakest links; extremes meet, and 
from credulity to scepticism—and vice versa—is 
not such a long step as it looks. 

It follows from all that has been said that there 
exists to-day, as we maintained, in addition to the 
perennial, a special need for Bible study—a study 
at once more open-minded and more thorough- 
going than in the past, combining reason and 
reverence. We must approach the Scriptures— 
that is the first condition of such study—divested 
of all pre-conceived theories, with a single-minded 
desire to discover the truth ; only so shall we be able 
to understand how these olden deliverances can 
contain things which we no longer credit, and yet 
also contain a revelation which the world will never 
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outgrow. If, in the changed conditions under which 
we are living, the Bible is still to render us that help 
which it has rendered to earlier generations for so 
many hundred years, we shall have to read it with a 
more discriminating eye, to distinguish between kernel 
and husk, to disentangle its eternal from its temporal 
elements ; we shall have to admit that contradictions 
ave contradictions even when they occur within the 
compass of Scripture, and that the loving and 
merciful Father taught by Jesus could not have 
ordered the Israelites to commit the dreadful 
massacres and worse related in the Book of Numbers. 
Reflective minds will have no difficulty in perceiving 
an evolutionary process at work in the Bible itself— 
they will, in fact, expect such a process in a literature 
which is the product of long ages; but others, who 
are not used to such ways of thought, do un- 
doubtedly find it hard to adjust themselves to the 
modern standpoint, and are filled with perplexity 
and dire apprehensions at the thought of slipping away 
from the old moorings. Such are entitled to the 
respectful sympathy which is due to all sincere 
faith, and their difficulties should be patiently met 
by those belonging to the newer school ; nevertheless, 
we must not be deflected by sympathetic feeling 
from the path of free inquiry, or forget that only 
the truth can make us free. So much may be said 
by way of encouragement to anyone who is inclined 
to be daunted by what to him seems the adventur- 
ous nature of our enterprise: ‘‘ You will appreciate 
the Bible more, and not less, as you proceed; you 
will lose nothing that is of real value; you will find 
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solutions of difficulties which you have never avowed 
to yourself, but of whose existence you are at heart 
not unaware; and, these difficulties cleared out of 
your path, you will believe more whole-heartedly 
the immortal truths which this Book enshrines. In 
a word, you will love the ‘Bible better by loving it 
more intelligently.’ If these are admittedly very 
elementary truths, the necessity for stating and 
reiterating them has not yet passed. 


II 


From the need for Bible study—a need never more 
urgent than at the present day—we turn to consider 
the methods, the principles, that are to guide us in 
its pursuit. The question has sometimes been 
asked whether more harm is done by a totally 
unsystematic reading—we shall hardly call it study— 
of the Bible, or by an elaborately false method, 
such as is unfortunately only too often resorted to ; 
in reply it must be candidly said that the latter is 
by far the more pernicious alternative. Left to his 
own intuitions, the untutored reader, even though 
in theory he may regard Chronicles as equally in- 
spired with the Gospels, will find his way quite 
securely to those passages which nourish his soul ; 
but a false method, provided it is commended with 
sufficient assurance to a section of the public unable 
to judge of its merits, may lead its victims altogether 
astray, burdening their minds with useless matter, 
while adding nothing to their real understanding of 
the Scriptures. On this point it has become neces- 
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sary to speak very plainly, in view of some recent 
popular developments of so-called Bible study ; 
we have to insist that a method is not necessarily 
sound or scholarly because it looks imposing on 
paper or on the blackboard, with its elaborate display 
of divisions and sub-divisions. When in a widely 
circulated work on The Study of the English Bible 
we find a subject divided up under heads like the 
following—“ Vindication by Realisation;’’ “ Ilus- 
tration by Manifestation ;’’ “ Initiation by Communi- 
cation ’’—it is difficult to restrain a measure of im- 
patience at such a purely mechanical and mean- 
ingless verbal jingle ; in such a case the would-be 
learner who has asked for bread, has received not a 
stone, but mere air—intangible, signifying nothing, 
—and whether he knows it or not, he has grievously 
wasted his time and mental energy. 

The true guiding principle of all Bible study 
deserving the name was stated fifty years ago, 
in a volume which marked the beginning of a new 
era in English religious thought, Essays and 
Reviews, where Dr. Benjamin Jowett expressed him- 
self in the following weighty words : 

“‘ Interpret the Scripture like any other book. 
There are many respects in which Scripture is unlike 
any other book; these will appear in the results 
of such an interpretation. The first step is to know 
the meaning, and this can only be done in the same 
careful and impartial way that we ascertain the 
meaning of Sophocles or Plato. . . . Scripture has 
one meaning—the meaning which it had to the 
mind of the Prophet or Evangelist who first uttered 
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or wrote, to the hearers or readers who first received 
it... . If every sentence was a mystery, every 
word a riddle, every letter a symbol, that would 
not make the Scriptures more worthy of a Divine 
author; it is a heathenish or rabbinical fancy 
which reads them in this way. Such complexity 
would not place them above, but below, human 
compositions in general ; forit would deprive them 
of the intelligibleness of human language.’ 

In these words we have the programme and 
vationale of all real Bible study; and it is worth 
recalling that this proposal to interpret the Scrip- 
tures “‘ like any other book ’’ was at the time received 
with a storm of indignation, which took years to 
subside. Yet what was deemed revolutionary 
heresy less than two generations ago, has to-day 
become a truism. The assumption common to all 
Biblical scholars—and the assumption with which 
we shall start—is that the sacred authors, like any- 
one else committing words to writing, had one 
definite meaning, which they intended to convey, and 
not to conceal ;* that they said what they meant, 
and meant what they said; that they did not use 
words for the purpose of darkening counsel; and 
that our first business therefore is to discover the 
plain sense of their statements. Of course, the 
acceptance of this principle puts an end to all manner 
of fantastic interpretations—to the idle ingenuity 
which professed to discern everywhere in the Old 


* Reprinted in Scripture and Truth, pp. 53-58. 
* The only exception to this rule is furnished by the “ apocalyptic” 


writings, of which we have examples in the Book of Daniel and the 
Book of Revelation. 
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Testament so-called ‘‘types’’ or foreshadowings 
of the New; to the disregard for the obvious which 
twisted any passage from the Hebrew Scriptures 
into a prediction concerning Christ ; to the arbitrary 
allegorisings of the Talmud, of Philo, of Origen, by 
means of which any meaning could be extracted 
from any verse of Scripture. For it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that a statement which 
does not mean some one definite thing which it 
professes to convey, may mean anything that the 
untrammelled licence of an imaginative inter- 
preter chooses to read into it; and thus, as a 
matter of history, “‘ the allegorical exegesis yielded 
to every party exactly those principles which 
that party desired’’ (Robertson Smith). If the 
real purport of the story relating Abram’s depar- 
ture from Haran (Gen. 12) is not to relate fact, but 
to teach, as Philo maintained, “‘ the renunciation of 
the life of the senses,’ it may just as convincingly 
be pleaded that its object was to teach any other truth 
or doctrine; if Hagar was in reality a symbol of 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, and of Jerusalem in Palestine 
—if she was anything but Hagar—she might also 
symbolise or typify any other geographical locality 
or theological concept. Anyone who yields to the 
allurements of this fanciful exegetical method will 
“find no end, in wandering mazes lost ;’’ and to 
abandon its far-fetched and contradictory subtleties 
for the plain maxim, “ Interpret the Scripture like 
any other book ”’ is to issue from a trackless jungle 
into a broad highway. We have said that the Bible 
is not a simple book; but that the task of under- 
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standing it is enormously simplified when we turn 
from non-natural to natural methods of interpretation 
will be self-evident. 

This main point established, how will the Bible 
student who is intent on learning the real message 
of the books set about his task ? 


I. To begin with, and as a matter of course, he 
will equip himself with as accurate atext—or rather, 
since these chapters are intended for the general 
reader, aS accurate. a_ translation—as_ possible. 
Obviously, the higher the value he attaches to the 
Bible, the more truly will he be concerned to find 
out what it really does say. Let us pay the Bible 
the respect we should pay to any foreign author 
whose acquaintance we might have to make through 
the medium of a translation—a Dante, a Plato, a 
Tolstoy—by refusing to be put off with an indifferent 
or faulty rendering; let us decline to be contented 
with anything less good than the best, that which 
will bring us into closest touch with the actual 
thought of the sacred writers. It is strange and 
lamentable that people who profess to regard the 
Bible as God’s own word should be so little anxious 
to find out what God did say that they persistently 
cling to an antiquated translation, although a 
better one has been available for a generation; it 
is perhaps specially to be regretted that the Ter- 
centenary of the Authorised Version has been 
used to give a new lease of life to a version which 
constituted an immense advance in 1611, but is 
unmistakably inferior to the one issued in 1881- 
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1886. The year 1929 will see the centenary of 
Stephenson’s “‘ Rocket’; but no one will propose 
to celebrate the occasion by attaching exact replicas 
of that famous engine to our express trains—the 
tendency will rather be to emphasise the progress 
made in the intervening century. 

In view of the continued reluctance to substitute 
the Revised for the Authorised Version in the Church 
and Sunday School, it may not be superfluous to 
state the salient facts of the case in plain terms. 
(x) At the time when the Authorised Version was 
made, the translators were without some of the 
most ancient manuscript texts, such as the Sinaitic 
and the Vatican MSS. of the New Testament; as 
the Revisers state, the editions from which the 
rendering of 1611 was made, were “‘ based on 
manuscripts of late date, few in number, and used 
with little critical skill.’ We now, 7.e., possess a 
far more accurate original text than was available 
three centuries ago, and the result is to be seen in the 
fact that the Revised differs from the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament in more than 36,000 
instances, which means that in thousands of cases 
the older translation was based upon an inferior 
text. Some of the more outstanding of these 
instances may be referred to in passing: the last 
twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel (169*°) are now 
placed in an appendix by themselves, with a note to 
the effect that they are absent from the two oldest 
Greek manuscripts—in other words, of doubtful 
genuineness; the episode of the woman taken in 
adultery (John 753-87) is placed in brackets, 
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because most of the ancient authorities omit it 2 
I John 57, the famous text about the three 
heavenly witnesses, has disappeared altogether 
from the Revised Version, being admittedly a 
spurious addition to the original; 2 Tim. 3°, 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God” 
(A.V.), has become ‘“‘ Every Scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable for teaching,’ etc.—a very 
different proposition. To say that these changes 
and others like them are “‘ immaterial’ would be 
to declare that the truth is immaterial; as a matter 
of fact it must be feared that it is just these conces- 
sions to accuracy which have militated against the 
wider adoption of the Revised Version. (2) In the 
matter of external arrangement, the Revised 
Version represents a great improvement, the prose 
being for the first time printed as prose, 7.e., in 
continuous paragraphs, and the poetry as poetry, 
in verse form. This, of course, was merely the 
application of common sense to Scripture: but the 
help is a very real one to the Bible reader, who 
receives an outward reminder that at one time he 
is dealing with historical narrative, at another with 
the aspirations of the soul, taking poetic form. 
(3) An immense service has been rendered by the 
revisers in the abolition of the Authorised Version’s. 
chapter-headings and chronology; neither the one 
nor the other of these ever possessed the slightest 
authority, but they have done an incalculable deal 
of harm, the former especially frequently obscuring 
and misrepresenting the meaning of the text, and 
obtruding upon the unwary reader the dogmatic 
22 
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prepossessions of seventeenth century divines. It 
is simply not a fact, ¢g., that Isaiah 6173, was 
written to set forth “ the office of Christ,” or that 
the Song of Songs declares ‘‘ the Church’s love unto 
Christ’; yet innumerable people have accepted 
these descriptions of the contents on the strength of 
the chapter-headings, just as they have believed, 
on the strength of the marginal datesin the Authorised 
Version, that the world was created in the year 
4004 B.c., or that Joseph’s coat of many colours 
was presented to him in 1729 B.c. The Revised 
Version has done away with these misleading 
excrescences, and allows the text to speak for itself. 

This is by no means to say that the Revised Version 
is either a perfect translation, or even as perfect as 
it might have been made with a little more boldness 
and less desire to arrive at compromises; at the 
same time, its superiority over the older translation 
is beyond all gainsaying, and the student should 
invariably use it in preference to the latter, or—so 
far as the New Testament is concerned—the excellent 
rendering into modern English by Dr. Weymouth, 
which will bring him many degrees nearer to the 
original. 


Il. In order to “ interpret the Scripture like any 
other book”? we must read it like any other book, 
i.e., study either whole books of the Bible consecu- 
tively, or at least passages that are of sufficient 
compass to be self-contained. Obviously, that is 
the way to extract from the author his actual meaning, 
which is the sole thing that concerns us , obviously, 
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_the contrary method of isolating single sentences 
from their surroundings and interpreting them 
by themselves is one which no sane person would 
dream of applying to any book save the Bible, and 
which cannot be sanely or legitimately applied 
to sacred any more than to secular writings. The 
sound rule is that the meaning of texts is determined 
by their contexts ; to pluck out a sentence or half- 
sentence from what precedes or follows it, and use 
it for purposes of proof, is a method discountenanced 
in the case of any but Biblical documents. To give 
a simple instance, the perusal of Is. 7 as a whole is 
quite sufficient to show that the passage deals with 
an urgent contemporary situation, which fully and 
exclusively engages the writer’s attention ; yet a 
solitary phrase—and that one mistranslated (see 
R.V. margin)—has been interpreted as a prophecy 
concerning the birth of Jesus. 


III. The instance just quoted serves to remind 
us that in the perusal of ‘‘ any other book ”’ we are 
in the habit of paying attention to the era in which 
it was written. No one fails to remember that 
Chaucer belongs to the end of the middle ages, or 
applies the same standard to him as to Tennyson ; 
and the identical considerations hold good in the 
case of sacred writers. The Bible, it is true, is 
“ for all time,” but each of its component documents 
is also “‘ of an age,’’ and bears the marks of the time 
of its composition. We must surrender the last 
vestiges of the notion that we have in the Bible the 
work of one Divine Author availing Himself of various 
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instruments which, as such, make no more difference 
to the contents than, say, the various typists to whom 
a human author may dictate the successive portions 
of a book. What we really have is a collection of 
writings composed in the course of many centuries, 
and each reflecting the ideas of its own age. We 
must accustom ourselves to seeing the work of 
each Biblical writer against its historical back- 
ground; in this way difficulties will vanish, dis- 
crepancies in the presentation of even the Divine 
character cease to bewilder, and the progressive 
character of revelation come home to us in all its 
helpfulness. This historical method is the only 
means of giving perspective to our Bible study. 


IV. Not only must we, in order to do justice to 
any author, take into account the period to which 
he belongs, but also—and this again is so elementary 
that one hesitates to state it—into what category of 
literature his writing falls. There are in our Bible 
specimens of well-nigh every literary type and 
manner conceivable— history, philosophy, biography, 
folklore, legislation, poetry, prophecy, aphorism, 
didactic fiction, drama, dogmatic theology, corres- 
pondence, vision—to name the most obvious of the 
number: is it reasonable that we should read the 
poetry of the Bible as if it was prose, the philosophy 
as though it was legislation, the vision as though it 
was history? It is the infinite variety of the Bible 
that constitutes one of the secrets of its charm—for, 
quite apart from its Divine appeal, its contents are 
as many-sided as humanity itself; yeta mechanical 
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and undiscriminating theory of Scripture has placed 
all these contents on one and the same level, for no 
better reason than that they all form part of the 
same volume. But it is only a somewhat resolute 
blindness which can profess to regard the Bible as 
a homogeneous whole; one might almost as soon 
maintain that if Carlyle’s Everlasting Yea, a chapter 
of Macaulay’s, Pope’s Essay on Man, a portion of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, one of Cowper’s hymns, 
and one of Shelley’s odes were printed and bound 
together, one standard—and that a standard of rigid 
literalism—ought to be applied to all the items in 
this miscellaneous collection, because they all went 
to make up one volume! No one would deal in so 
frankly absurd a fashion with “‘ any other book ”’ 
or class of writings ; we merely ask that in dealing 
with the Bible it should not be deemed obligatory to 
abdicate the use of ordinary common-sense. 

We ask for this because only as we approach this 
great literature with unshuttered eyes and fearless 
intelligence, can its true grandeur disclose itself to us. 
In religion, the fear of inquiry is the beginning of 
mischief ; and the dread lest we may discover the 
inadequacy of earlier views is not of faith but of 
scepticism—it springs from an innermost disloyalty 
to the spirit of truth. The real and surpassing 
worth of the Bible as the greatest literary vehicle 
of God’s revelation to man does not depend upon, 
and will not be impaired by, our conclusions as to 
the historical accuracy of this statement or the 
scientific correctness of another, the age of this 
document or the authorship of that. The removing 
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of the things that have been shaken by modern 
investigation—as of things that were made—is only 
in order that the things which cannot be shaken 
may remain. The Bible, so much is certain, does 
not need our timidity for its defence; let us take 
our task in hand courageously, assured that ‘ we 
can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” 
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Inspiration and Criticism 


I 


WHEN once we dismiss the superficial view which 
regards the Bible as a single volume of uniform 
quality from cover to cover, and realise instead 
that it is a library produced in the course of more 
than a thousand years in many countries and by 
many minds, the question will necessarily suggest 
itself to us, How did these numerous and diverse 
documents come to be credited with a unique 
sacredness, by what agency were they brought 
together, what authority conferred upon these, 
and just these writings, a stamp proclaiming them 
to be different from all other literary productions ? 
Such questionings become all the more inevitable in 
the light of a fact the significance of which has only 
recently come home to us—viz., that the appearance 
of sacred literatures is a world-wide phenomenon, 
and that the same veneration which is paid by 
Christians to the Bible, is paid to the Vedas by the 
Brahmins, to the Tripitaka by the Buddhists, to 
the Zend Avesta by the Parsees, to the writings 
of Confucius by the Chinese, and so forth. Without 
entering upon any comparison between our own 
Scriptures and those of other faiths, the fact remains 
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that the latter also are looked upon as inspired, 
as supernaturally flawless, by their devotees, and no 
one but a bigot will fail to see in them the outcome 
of that witness of God in the human soul which 
impels it to seek communion with the Divine. What, 
then—we must now formulate our problem—is that 
process which we see universally at work in the 
production of sacred literatures, among which our 
Bible occupies far and away the highest place ? 

To be exact, there are two such processes to be 
traced. One type of sacred books originates in the 
cherished traditions and primitive laws of a tribe, 
handed on by word of mouth before the dawn of 
history, then committed to writing, and serving as 
a jealously-guarded scriptural nucleus which in course 
of time receives additions of a legislative, historical, 
devotional character. The Vedic scriptures and our 
own Old Testament, widely as they differ, belong 
to this class. Another type has its origin in some 
great personality, the founder of a religion ; such a 
one may either leave written teachings behind him, 
or his disciples will note down their recollections of 
his life and precepts, to which there will after a while 
be added memoranda relating the early history of 
the community, together with the writings of eminent 
disciples. Under one or the other of these two 
archetypes all sacred literatures may be ranged ; 
and while no one would dream of comparing the 
Tripitaka with the New Testament in value, it is 
the same development that gave birth to both. 

But the writings so produced are rarely claimed 
to be sacred or of supernatural authority at the 
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very outset ; it is generally only after a lapse of 
time, and then in a gradual manner, that they come 
to be so regarded. During seasons of rich spiritual 
outpouring, men assign but a secondary place to 
written words ; it is when the first spiritual impetus 
has lessened or exhausted itself that they are thrown 
back upon the past, and find their sustenance, not 
in the living, prophetic message, but in the records 
of oracles and deliverances granted in the ages of 
the faith’s beginnings. That is a process through 
which the human mind has gone time after time: 
the less of inspiration men found in themselves, 
the more anxiously did they look for an external 
authority, and the more emphatically did they 
affirm that they had an unerring guide in a written 
revelation. 

That is the way in which, by gradual stages, a 
great literature may become an idol or fetish, whose 
supernatural perfection must be assumed and 
defended through thick and thin—whose legends _ 
must be history ; whose guesses at the origin of the 
universe must be scientifically true; whose unde- 
veloped ethics must be championed as of Divine 
origin, or else explained away; whose contradictions 
must, by whatever hazardous devices, be harmonised. 
It is this idolatry of the letter which led so great a 
man as Wesley to endorse the direction of Ex. 22% 
(A.V.) “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” 
with the remark, ‘‘ I would have no compassion on 
these witches. ... I would burn them all... , 
The giving up witchcraft is in effect giving up. the 
Bible.”’ It was the same spirit in which Dean Burgon 
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wrote concerning the Bible: ‘‘Every book of it— 
every chapter of it—every verse of it—every word 
of it—every syllable of it—(where are we to stop ?) 
—every letter of it—is the direct utterance of the 
Most High. The Bible is none other than the Word 
of God—not some part of it more, some part of it 
less, but all alike . . . absolute, faultless, unerring, 
supreme.” 


This dogma of Biblical infallibility is perhaps 
the supreme illustration of the power of the mind 
to believe not only in the absence but in direct 
defiance of all evidence. It claims for the Bible 
what the Bible nowhere claims for itself, and it has 
furnished scepticism with its most damaging weapons 
against religion. Bibliolatry is of course diametric- 
ally opposed to the whole standpoint of Jesus Christ, 
whose scant respect not only for the letter but for the 
very spirit of the Law—supposed to rest on the 
authority of Moses—leaves His attitude sufficiently 
well defined (see Matt. 52%, 27,33, 38, 43); but even in the 
third century a great scholar and Father of the 
Church like Origen could write in the following 
strain: “ What man of sense will think that there 
was a first and second and third day, evening and 
morning, without any sun, moon or stars? And 
who would be s0 silly as to imagine that God after 
the fashion of a human gardener had planted a garden 
in Eden towards the East, and set in it a tree of life 
that could be seen and felt, so that one who eat of it 
with his bodily teeth should acquire life; and again 
that one should partake of good and evil by eating 
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what he took from a tree of that character? ... 
Why need I say more when anyone who is not blind 
can collect multitudes of such examples, written down 
as though they had occurred, and yet never having 
occurred in the literal sense! ”’ 

The fact, as has been pointed out by Dean Armitage 
Robinson, is that the dogma of an infallible book 
has never been authorised by the Christian Church. 
“ This lower conception,” he says, “ this supposition 
of a dictated book, every statement of which must 
needs be historically and scientifically correct, has 
gradually fastened itself on the minds of Englishmen 
since the middle of the seventeenth century.” The date 
is strikingly significant : not until men had definitely 
discarded the authority of an infallible Church did 
they definitely adopt the alternative of an infallible 
Book ; they had discovered the principle of private 
judgment only to shrink passionately from its use 
—they had heard the Master’s “‘ Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right ?” but dared not 
act upon it. 

The idea that we possess in our Scriptures an 
inerrant written revelation is one which cannot, it 
may safely be said, survive the briefest unbiassed 
reflection upon what it involves. It would compel 
us to assume—and, incidentally, to prove—that God 
miraculously inspired all the authors of the Old and 
New Testaments to write without making any 
mistake whatsoever, whether as historians or as 
prophets, whether as lawgivers or as philosophers, 
whether dealing with questions of science or of 
conduct, It would further compel us to assume a 
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like infallibility in all the copyists who transmitted 
these writings, and equally in the translators to whom 
we owe our current versions ; and all these miracles, 
had they been performed, would still be in vain 
unless we had each been gifted with infallible powers 
of interpretation. But transcribers have erred, for 
the MSS. are full of discrepancies ; translators have 
erred, for there are imperfections in the most careful 
renderings ; and interpretation has erred, since all 
the sects have appealed to the same oracle, and 
returned with different answers. To say that infal- 
libility is claimed only for the original writings, 
is to take refuge in a quibble; for who can prove 
anything concerning originals which have perished 
beyond recovery ? And what would have been the 
Divine purpose in endowing the original authors 
with inerrancy if that all-important quality was to 
be straightway lost in the process of copying and 
translation ? 

Reflections of this order—the simple fact that the 
Scriptures, as we possess them, are not infallible, if 
‘only because of the condition of the sacred text— 
may save us the uncongenial task of showing in 
detail that on grounds alike of scientific and histor- 
ical accuracy, of plain logic and even of good ethics, 
that theory of Scripture which for so long enjoyed 
an almost unquestioned ascendancy, cannot be 
seriously defended by candid and unprejudiced minds. 
All the pious ingenuity in the world cannot reconcile 
the account of creation in the opening chapter of 
Genesis with the findings of geology and biology, 
or the patent contradiction, on a question of numbers, 
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between Genesis 619 and 77. Not all the resource- 
fulness of erudite apologists will blind us to the 
incredible features in Luke’s account (2'-5) of the 
universal census alleged to have been held during 
the governorship of Quirinius ; nor will all the special 
pleading convince us that God instigated wholesale 
massacres or commanded the stoning to death of 
disobedient children (Deut. 2178-4). We ought 
not to be surprised to meet in the more primitive 
sections of an ancient literature with conceptions 
which do not commend themselves to an awakened 
moral judgment: the mistake lies in approaching 
these writings with a ready-made theory of their 
absolute perfection, which the facts fail to bear out. 
We can understand that an imperfectly civilised and 
imperfectly moralised people should conceive of 
its Deity approving of David as a man after His own 
heart ; but that we, who have learned our idea of God 
from Christ, should be bound by these cruder thoughts 
of an earlier age, is out of the question. We can, if 
necessary, make allowance even for such a cry of 
baffled rage as the psalmist’s ‘‘ O daughter of Babylon 
—happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the rock;’’ but we refuse to 
regard these and the like imprecations as inspired 
by God. 


it 


But when we have thus definitely decided against 
the dogma of Biblical infallibility, we are not at the 
end of our difficulties; on the contrary, to many 
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people difficulty will only then begin to present 
itself. Their case has been very clearly and sym- 
pathetically stated by Dr. Armitage Robinson, who 
pictures them as saying: ‘‘ If the Bible is inspired 
by the Divine Spirit, how can it record what did not 
actually take place? If an element of human 
misconception and mistake is to be recognised in the 
Bible, how can we regard it any longer as an inspired 
book, or use it as an infallible guide of life?” 
“‘When the date and authorship of various books is 
disputed on literary grounds,’ he continues, “ or 
when narratives which have always been taken as 
plain records of facts are interpreted as allegorically 
but not literally true, then it seems to them as 
though the choice had to be made between the 
Bible as they have received it and no Bible at all. 
They cannot distinguish degrees of inspiration 
in the different portions of Holy Scripture, and they 
cannot understand an inspiration which does not 
carry with it the entire accuracy of every detail of 
historical narrative. They are inexpressibly pained 
by suggestions of human infirmity and ignorance 
on the part of the sacred writers, suggestions which 
they consider dishonouring to God's Holy Word, 
and to the Divine Spirit who has inspiredit.”” Large 
numbers, in effect, identify inspiration with verbal 
inspiration, and cannot conceive the word being used 
in any other legitimate sense ; or, if the Bible be not 
all inspired, they say, by what criteria are we to 
distinguish between the inspired and the uninspired 
portions? Let us deal with their difficulty as plainly 
and concisely as possible. 
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I. It is greatly to the credit of the Christian 
Church that it has never attempted to define the 
term inspiration. In imposing this restraint upon 
itself, the Church has shown conspicuous wisdom, 
for there are things that defy the processes of the 
logician, facts that are felt rather than reasoned about 
—and inspiration surely belongs, as the very word 
indicates, to those spiritual things which can only be 
spiritually discerned. If any one seriously maintains 
that all the Bible is equally inspired—that, e.g., 
Ex. 3034-38, where God is represented as instructing 
Moses in the preparation of perfumery, is as precious 
as John 3 '—we can only say that he is lacking in 
spiritual discernment. Beauty, goodness, sublimity 
are all indefinable ; neither can we cage inspiration 
within a definition. 

2. So much, however, becomes plain upon 
consideration, that the term can properly and 
primarily apply only to persons, and only in a 
derivative and secondary sense to writings. Only 
living souls, not parchments, are capable of being 
inspired, for only spirit can answer to the promptings 
of Spirit, only the soul can respondtothe inbreathings 
of the Divine. What we perceive in inspiration is 
the direct action of God upon a prepared and attuned 
human spirit, making it the receptacle and vehicle 
of truths which it could not have apprehended by 
itself; it is, as felt by the one who receives it, the 
intuition of Divine truth, not discerned by laborious 
effort, but bestowed by direct gift and action from 
on high—an irruption of the Divine. The gift so. 
received may be accompanied by a sense of personal 
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unworthiness and unfitness to communicate it to 
others, a sense finally overcome only by the crowning 
consciousness that God can and will make His chosen 
messenger ‘‘ sufficient for these things.’’ This is 
the meaning of Isaiah’s account of his vision of the 
Lord in the temple; of the live coal from the altar 
touching his lips and taking away the uncleanness ; 
of the Divine call, ‘‘ Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” and the human answer, “ Here am 
I, send me.” Inspiration is a mandate, which its 
recipient cannot but obey. 

3. But inspiration is one thing, and “ posses- 
sion’ another. It intensifies and quickens—it does 
not take the place of—human faculty. So far as 
we can speak of an inspired writing, t.¢., the work of 
an inspired individual, it is anything but identical 
with ‘‘automatic’’ writing, where some outside 
intelligence is supposed to use the bodily organism 
of another person, who becomes a mere medium for 
taking down things of which he has no knowledge— 
communications which do not pass through his mind, 
but only (so to speak) through his hand. The last 
thing we should say of an automatist would be to 
call him an inspired person; that, in fact, is just 
what he is not—he is so uninspired as to be uncon- 
scious. Whatever, therefore, inspiration may be, it 
is not dictation. 

And now, in the light of what has gone before, 
we may formulate and briefly answer certain 
questions connected with our subject: (1) Is the 
fact of Divine inspiration compatible with flaws in 
the writings of inspired authors? And (2) How 
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are we to distinguish the inspired from the uninspired 
elements in the Bible? 


The answer to the former of these queries becomes 
clear the moment we ask ourselves in what respects 
God is likely to “inspire” a human soul—the 
obvious answer being that He will give him a clearer 
insight into religious truth, a purer understanding 
of the Divine will and purpose. But such spiritual 
intuition does not imply that the person enjoying 
it shall also be possessed of correct scientific know- 
ledge or historical information, any more than that 
he shall write an elegant literary style. A writer 
may hold quite erroneous ideas on astronomy, 
archeology and the rest, and yet be truly inspired, 
inasmuch as he has had real glimpses into the things 
of God. And this is the solution, simple enough, 
of many difficulties: the Bible was never intended 
to serve as a science primer or historical handbook; 
its one object was and is to teach religion, and 
religion is not bound up with statements of a purely 
“ factual ”’ character, which, as such, possess no 
religious value whatsoever. In short, inspiration 
has to do with things of the spirit. 

And further, even in regard to the religious teaching 
of the Bible we have to recognise degrees of inspiration, 
and to be prepared to find revelation being granted 
in and to successive ages in proportion as men become 
able to receive it, Undoubtedly, there are many 
crudities in the presentation of God in the earlier 
Scriptures ; undoubtedly the Old Testament con- 
ception of God as King is lower than the New Testa- 
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ment thought of Him as Father. But the remark- 
able fact is that the note throughout the Bible is 
a steadily rising one ; and when that which is perfect 
is come, the less perfect which went before is cancelled 
and done away. 


As for our second question—How can we distin- 
guish the inspired from the uninspired elements in 
the Bible ?—those who ask it seem generally to 
proceed upon the utterly sceptical assumption 
expressed by Chalmers when he said that “‘ there is 
perhaps nothing more thoroughly beyond the cogni- 
sance of the human faculties than the truths of 
religion.”” But there is no warrant for this scepticism 
which is magnificently rebuked in the great 
declaration, ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the 
breath—the inspiration—of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.” There is, in other words, 
a God-given and Godlike faculty in man which 
responds instinctively to the Divine ; which cannot, 
indeed, decide technical points of authorship or 
composition for us, but, if trusted, will lead us aright 
in the field of faith and morals. The final test of 
inspiration is simply this, that it inspires. Place the 
Book of Esther by the side of 1 Cor. 13, one of the 
opening chapters of Chronicles by the twenty-third 
Psalm, the description of the furnishings of the 
tabernacle in Ex. 26 by the fourteenth chapter of 
John, and we shall have no difficulty at all in saying 
which of these inspire us, and so attest their own 
inspired character. That spoken or written word is 
inspired which kindles our better desires, upholds us 
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in our struggles, reproves us for our sins, consoles 
us in our griefs, points the way to God; and it is 
because of the superabundance of such precious 
elements in our Scriptures that we call them in- 
spired, just as we speak of a gold mine because of the 
gold, and in spite of the quartz, or silica, or lime its 
depths contain. Human aspiration is the response 
to, as well as the test of, Divine inspiration. 


III 


It is largely the popular misunderstanding of the 
meaning of inspiration which has aroused the distrust 
and dislike still widely entertained against the 
criticism of the Bible; and since throughout the 
succeeding chapters the critical view of the Scriptures 
will be taken, a few explanatory words must be 
devoted to this term. Biblical criticism is quite 
naturally resented by those who regard the sacred 
volume as infallible; resented because, on this 
view, as one of its representatives puts it, “it is 
almost blasphemy to bring it—#.e., the Bible—to 
the bar of reason’’; resented because in colloquial 
usage a critical attitude denotes an assumption of 
Superiority ; resented most of all—and this, again, 
through sheer misunderstanding —when the epithet 
“higher ” is prefixed to the already offending noun. 

Now, as a matter of fact, criticism, while in theory 
denounced, is in practice applied to the Bible by 
all who admit the superiority of the New Testament 
over the Old, #.¢.,, by all Christians; for only by the 
exercise of their critical faculty could they arrive 
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at even such a—not very revolutionary—conclusion. 
But in the more specific or technical sense of the 
term the criticism of the Bible is that which is applied 
to all literary documents of bygone ages, especially 
to those which have come into existence “‘ at times 
and under circumstances when no record was made 
of their birth and growth,’ assuming their form 
“‘like the strata of the earth’s crust, when there 
was no eye to witness, and no hand to record, the 
successive formations and depositions. It is the 
task of the science of criticism,” says Prof. Crawford 
Toy, “‘ to penetrate the obscurity of their beginning 
and tell the story of their growth.’’ The methods by 
which the critic seeks to ascertain the age, the author- 
ship, the state of the text, etc., of the Biblical 
documents are precisely those employed in the 
investigation of other written records of the past ; 
and there can be, in principle, no more to be said 
against the application of these methods to the 
Book of Job than to the Odyssey of Homer. 


The terms “‘lower’’ and “‘higher”’ criticism were in- 
troduced by the eighteenth century scholar Eichhorn, 
- in order to distinguish the criticism which deals 
with the ¢ext of an ancient document from that 
which has to do with its contents. The problems 
connected with the text are of a lower, those arising 
in connection with the contents of a higher, character 
—a distinction sufficiently simple and obvious. 
The common impression that the term “ higher 
criticism ’’ implies any sort of slight upon the 
Scriptures rests simply upon ignorance of its meaning, 
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and nothing could be better or more dignified than 
the words of Dr. William Barry, the eminent Roman 
Catholic theologian, who says: ‘‘ It does not occur 
to us that we should meet a sound Higher Criticism 
as though it were an enemy of revealed truth.” 

Lower criticism falls under two heads, (a) textual, 
and (b) linguistic. The textual critic examines the 
manuscript copies of some work of ancient literature 
and seeks, where there are different readings, to 
determine which is the most likely to be the correct 
one. Frequently the discrepancies are very great ; 
frequently the text is more or less seriously corrupt. 
Again and again the critic has to own that the 
balance of probability inclines only imperceptibly, if 
at all, to one of two or more probabilities ; again 
and again—as every student of Shakespeare knows 
—theory is arrayed against theory in determining 
a doubtful word or phrase. While textual criticism 
is concerned to give us the correct original of some 
old document, linguistic criticism endeavours to 
give us its correct meaning. Sometimes the exact 
sense of a word is in dispute ; sometimes the structure 
of a sentence admits-of more than one interpretation. 
“Honesty,” says Prof. Kirkpatrick, “ compels us to 
recognise an element of uncertainty in a multitude 
of renderings.” For notable instances of such 
uncertainty the reader is referred to the text and 
margin of Rom. 95(R.V.) and a comparison between 
the translations of Phil. 2 §, respectively adopted 
in the Authorised and the Revised Version where 
important doctrinal issues are affected by the 
rendering of the original. 
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Higher criticism, as already explained, examines 
the contents of ancient documents—a task which of 
course presupposes the work of the textual and 
linguistic critic. So high an authority as Canon 
Driver holds that the proper function of the higher 
criticism is merely “‘to investigate the origin, date 
and literary structure of an ancient writing ’’: others 
include in its scope also what is more accurately styled 
historical—as distinct from strictly literary—criti- 
cism, which seeks to ascertain the trustworthiness and 
accuracy of old-time records. If we use the term 
in its narrower sense, the higher critic will take up, 
e.g., the Book of Genesis, confining himself to such 
questions as these: Is this book the work of Moses, 
as tradition alleges? Is it the production of one 
writer, or can we discern in it strands of varied 
authorship, afterwards woven together by some 
editor—and if so, to what age can we ascribe the 
origin of these different strands and their sub- 
sequent redaction ? Historical criticism will add 
to these questions the following: Is what this 
book tells us an account of facts? Or, what 
nucleus of history, if any, is there left after we 
have made allowance for mythical and legendary 
elements in it ? 

It will readily be seen how literary and historical, 
linguistic and textual criticism necessarily act and 
react upon each other, and how closely dependent 
the workers in each of these departments are 
upon their colleagues. Thus, ¢.g., the historical 
value of a document may be enhanced ifthe researches 
of the linguistic critic show that it was composed in 
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an age contemporary with the events it relates; 
and, contrariwise, if we discover that a work which 
is attributed to a writer living in one period bears 
linguistic marks showing that its composition 
belongs to a much later epoch, we shall revise our 
ideas as to its authorship, and very possibly its 
reliability as a witness to the events it describes. 
If in a poem attributed to Chaucer we found unmis- 
takable references to Queen Elizabeth, we should 
know that it was not composed until the second 
half of the sixteenth century; similarly, when in a 
writing attributed to Isaiah, who lived in the eighth 
century B.c., we find mention made of Cyrus, who 
reigned two hundred years later, the critic concludes 
that that particular chapter at any rate was not 
written by Isaiah, but at the later date. So, 
too, the thoughts expressed, no less than the 
language employed, stamp a literary document as 
belonging to one age and not to another: we should 
never dream of assigning a poem of Tennyson’s to 
the Elizabethan era, or an essay of Bacon’s to 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; neither, and for precisely 
analogous reasons, can modern criticism accept 
David as the author of certain psalms which breathe 
the ideas of an age long subsequent to his. Or, once 
more, the scholarly reader of a document believed 
to be by a single author, notices that now one kind 
of phrases, idioms, grammatical constructions, and 
now quite another kind, are employed in turns— 
phrases, etc., which as clearly belong to different 
centuries as a page of Malory’s and one of Dr, 
Johnson’s ; and since no author wields the styles 
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of two distinct periods, the conclusion in this case 
would be against unity of authorship. 


It is to be understood that the application of such 
methods to the Bible, and the results so arrived at, 
should seem at first sight alarming to those who 
have been brought up in the traditional views ; it 

is equally to be understood that not a little misgiving 
should be entertained as to what are called the 
“ destructive tendencies’’ of criticism. And yet 
a little quiet reflection should demonstrate the 
baselessness of these fears and the alarms sounded 
by good men; for while criticism may alter, and 
has altered, our views on the authorship of this docu- 
ment, and the age of that, while it has in particular 
led us to revise our estimates of the historical 
character of not a few Scriptural statements, 
none of these things can touch what is truly 
inspired and helpful to us in the Bible. The 
Shepherd Psalm will continue to comfort and cheer 
the devout soul, whether written by David or not ; 
Isaiah’s orsome later seer’s, the pathos of the immortal 
fifty-third chapter will stir our deepest emotions ; 
the old-world idylls of Genesis will charm us as they 
have charmed all the bygone generations, whether 
composed by Moses or another, whether literal history 
or poetic tradition. Our theories of inspiration 
may differ from those of our forbears, but the fact 
to which the theories bear witness remains ; dates and 
titles and the like may issue changed from the crucible 
of criticism, but the Word of the Lord endureth for 


ever. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Making of the Bible 


We must now return to the question which we 
asked at the beginning of our last chapter, but had 
to postpone answering until we had discussed the 
subject of Biblical inspiration and the scope of- 
Biblical criticism—viz., the process by which the 
writings which now constitute our Bible have been 
brought together, and the principles on which the 
collection and selection of documents was carried out. 


: 


It is only with an effort that the modern reader, 
used to handling his one-volume Bible, can picture 
to himself a time when the various books of our Old 
and New Testament had not yet been combined into a 
recognised whole ; still more difficult is it for us to 
appreciate all that is implied in the fact that until 
a few hundred years ago each copy of Scripture, or 
of any portion of the Scriptures, had to be laboriously 
written out by hand. The moment, however, that we 
realise this, it becomes clear to us that such a method 
gave very little guarantee—or, indeed, hope—of the 
text being preserved in an accurate form. The eye 
or ear or memory of a scribe would again and again 
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play him false; and the next copyist, using his 
predecessor’s work, would either repeat his blunders, 
or hazard corrections, besides making fresh mistakes 
of his own. A reader would introduce a marginal 
comment in his own copy; a transcriber using the 
latter would think that the note in the margin sup- 
plemented an omission, and incorporate the comment 
in the text. Even intentional alterations were 
sometimes made, and that, in the case of the Old 
Testament, so late as after the completion of the 
famous translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek which was begun in the third century B.C., 
the so-called Septuagint, which is almost exclusively 
used by the New Testament writers in quoting the 
Old. When it is borne in mind that the earliest 
complete manuscript of the Hebrew Old Testament 
only goes back to A.D. 1009, and the earliest 
extant manuscript of any portion of the Old Testa- 
ment to A.D. 916—both preserved in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg—it will be realised how 
far we are from the very possibility of having a flaw- 
less transcript of any of the lost originals. 

To this must be added the peculiar difficulty 
arising from the circumstance that Hebrew was 
originally written in consonants only, the vowels 
being filled in by guesswork, in accordance with what 
the sense of the passage seemed to require, and that 
the vowel-signs were not added until the seventh 
or eighth century A.D., 1.¢., a thousand years after 
Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken language. We 
have merely to imagine the straits to which we should 
be reduced if we had to decipher even an English 
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treatise printed in consonants only, where, ¢.g., 
the letters b.7.d might stand for bared, bored, bread, 
breed, board, bard, bird, bride, broad. Generally, 
of course, the context would suggest which was 
the word intended ; but cases would also arise where 
the reader might be hard put to it to decide between 
two or three likely alternatives. Thus, e.g., we 
read in Heb. 117", of the dying Jacob leaning “‘upon 
the top of his staff ’’—certainly an unlikely attitude 
under the circumstances ; but when we turn up the 
Old Testament passage, Gen. 473", to which these 
words refer, we find nothing about a staff, but that 
the patriach “‘ bowed himself upon the bed’s head.” 
The whole explanation lies in the circumstance that 
the Septuagint translators read ‘“ hammatteh”’ 
(staff) for “ hammzttah ”’ (bed) in the original, having 
only the consonants to guide them, and that the 
author of Hebrews quoted this mistranslation, never 
suspecting that an error had been made. 

Thetext ofthe Old Testament, as we haveit to-day, 
was not fixed until from the seventh to the ninth 
century A.D., the work being performed with the most 
punctilious care by Jewish scholars called Massoretes 
(Heb. Ba’ale hammassoreth, possessors of tradition) ; 
but by the time they undertook their labours, the 
original text had in many instances become seriously 
corrupt—so much so that there are passages of the 
prophecies of Amos and Hosea, of the Book of Job 
and the Books of Samuel, which defy all efforts to 
deduce a certain meaning fromthem. What renders 
the correction and reconstruction of the corrupt 
Hebrew text so exceptionally difficult is the manner 
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in which the Massoretes went to work. Before they 
embarked on their task, there were doubtless many 
copies of the Old Testament in circulation, showing 
considerable variations—just as there are many such 
manuscripts of the New Testament—and if we had 
had these to compare with one another, they would 
in many instances have served for mutual correction. 
But the Massoretes apparently took the precaution 
of preventing all further discussion by suppressing 
all copies that differed from the standard text they | 
set up; and thus we are deprived of the most im- 
portant material for checking and correcting a 
multitude of textual errors. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that we have the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament already referred to ; this version, 
having been made when the text was less corrupt, 
enables us, at any rate here and there, to see light 
where the Hebrew original leaves us in darkness 
and bewilderment ; yet even so the cases of un- 
certainty, as a glance at the margins of the Revised 
Version suffices to show, are very many indeed, for a 
doubtful text can only yield a doubtful meaning. 


When we turn to the New Testament, we find that 
the earliest extant manuscripts are not only much 
more ancient, but also more numerous than those 
of the Old Testament. Thus the Vatican manuscript 
dates from the fourth century; the Sinaitic (discovered 
by Tischendorf, published 1862, now in the Imperial 
Library, St. Petersburg) from the fourth or fifth ; 
the Alexandrine (in the British Museum) and the 
Codex Ephraemi (in the National Library, Paris) 
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from the fifth; the Codex Bezae (in the University 
Library, Cambridge), from the sixth. But just as a 
difficulty arose in the case of the Old Testament, 
owing to Hebrew being written without vowels, 
so a corresponding difficulty arises in the case of the 
New Testament, owing to the Greek manuscripts 
being written throughout in capitals, without breaks 
between the words, and without punctuation marks ; 
while an additional element of confusion is introduced 
by the copious use of abbreviations and contractions, 
and the great similarity of some of the letters to each 
other. Thus, in r Tim. 3%, a single stroke, care- 
lessly or deliberately added, sufficed to change the 
meaning of a word from “‘ which” or ‘‘ who”’ into 
the common contraction for ‘“‘God’’—a change, as it 
happens, of serious doctrinalimport. If, once more, 
we imagine ourselves called upon to unriddle a few 
pages of English, written all in capitals and without 
spaces between the words, without stops, commas, 
question marks, etc., and with a few abbreviations 
thrown in, we shall acknowledge that the task 
would not be an easy one, nor should we always be 
able to discover what was the meaning intended ; 
and this precisely is the condition of the greater 
New Testament manuscripts. 

Of course, the transcribers of the New Testament 
were liable to exactly the same mistakes as those of 
the Old ; errors and corruptions were bound to creep 
into the copies, and so early as towards the end of the 
second century we have complaints on this score 
on the part of Ireneus. As a matter of fact, even 
the four or five oldest manuscripts are continually 
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at variance with each other; while, if we take all the 
existing manuscripts used by scholars, it is estimated 
that the number of conflicting readings they contain 
exceeds that of the words in the New Testament. 
No doubt, in all but the fewest cases, these variants 
were due to common human fallibility—slips of the 
pen, mis-readings and mis-hearings ; but there can be 
no doubt that alterations were also made purposely 
from time to time, so as to bring the sacred text into 
harmony with the developing orthodoxy of the 
Church. The most outstanding instance of such 
practices being resorted to is the interpolation, 
in the text of 1 John, of the verse concerning the 
three heavenly witnesses—a verse whose absolute 
spuriousnesss has been common property ever 
-since the time of the Reformation. Erasmus 
omitted it from the first printed edition of the Greek 
‘New Testament in 1516, but with characteristic 
pusillanimity reinstated it in the third edition ; 
_Luther, on the other hand, never admitted it into his 
translation, into which it was only inserted after his 
death. From the Revised Version, as already 
stated (p. 22) this ‘“ proof text ’’ has disappeared. 
Another verse which, as the manuscripts show, has 
undergone considerable manipulation is Matt. 1°, 
which, we now know, was once current in a form 
irreconcilable with the supernatural birth.' It 
is not necessary always to impute bad faith 
to those who introduced textual alterations ; just 
as the more intelligent kind of scribe would be 
prepared to hazard corrections where he felt sure 


™ See the present writer's Jesws - Seven Questions, pp. 84-85. 
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that his predecessor must have blundered in his task, 
so another copyist, surprised to come upon a passage 
which he felt to be out of harmony with the Church's 
tenets, would not scruple to alter the text in such a 
manner as to restore it to what he felt to be its true 
meaning. 

We may gladly admit that our standard text of 
the Greek New Testament is far less corrupt and 
far more trustworthy than that of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and acknowledge the immense progress 
which has been made through the discovery of early 
manuscripts and the devoted labours of generations 
of scholars; at the same time it must be clearly 
understood that not only is our text far from being 
perfect, but there is no possibility of a perfect text, 
exactly reproducing the original documents, ever 
being reconstructed. Such a conclusion may seem a 
very perplexing one from the point of view of those 
who will content themselves with nothing less than a 
verbally infallible revelation; those, on the other 
hand, who do not approach the Scriptures with an 
a priovt standard of what they conceive God ought to 
have granted to us, will rather rejoice in reflecting 
how little injury comparatively these precious writ- 
ings have suffered in all the vicissitudes with which 
they have met in the centuries prior to printing, and 
how fully they have retained their powers to appeal 
to the human soul. 


II 
How, then, and on what principle, were all these 
varied materials and documents combined into a 
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whole, the Bible which we possess ?. When, and by 
whom, was the “‘canon”’ of Scripture settled, and 
what authority directed the inclusion of some and 
the exclusion of other writings from this collection, 
for whose contents a unique authority and sacredness 
are claimed ? 

To ask these questions is easier than to answer 
them with any completeness. So much is obvious, 
that the process of collection involved a process of 
selection, in the case both of the Old and the New 
Testament ; and we shall see that the fixing of the 
canon was a very gradual and prolonged affair. 
We know, in the first place, from passing allusions in 
the Old Testament, that there existed quite a number 
of books, now lost, of which our writers availed 
themselves in the composition of their works: such 
are the Book of Jashar, referred to, e.g., in Joshua 
10'3; the Book of the Wars of the Lord, quoted in 
Num. 21; a history of Nathan the prophet and 
of Gad the seer, recording the acts of David, men- 
tioned in r Chron. 2979; the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel, repeatedly given as an 
authority in our Books of Kings; and a variety of 
others. These, after being used by the Old Testa- 
ment historians, were allowed to perish, not because 
they were less inspired than our canonical books, 
but because they had served their purpose, and been 
more or less incorporated in the accounts we possess. 
In addition to these lost documents, however, there 
are also a number of others which, although still 
extant, have not secured inclusion in the Old 
Testament; we are, of course, referring to the 
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Apocrypha—writings which, by the way, are found 
in the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament. 
What was the criterion by which these works 
were ultimately rejected? Maccabees is as im- 
portant for our knowledge of history as Chronicles ; 
the story of Judith is no more a work of the imagina- 
tion than that of Esther ; if Tobit is unhistorical, so 
is Jonah; the Wisdom of Solomon, to be sure, is not 
Solomon’s, but neither is Ecclesiastes, and certainly ~ 
the former is a far more truly pious book than the 
latter—yet the one is-not in the canon, while the 
other is. The reason for what at first sight looks 
an arbitrary proceeding lies probably to a great 
extent in the late date of the apocryphal writings. 
“The Jews,” says Prof. Robertson Smith, ‘‘ had a 
dim sort of consciousness after the time of Ezra 
that the age of revelation was past and the age of 
tradition had begun.” Certain writings produced 
after that time did indeed secure admission into 
the canon, but it was generally because they dealt with 
the nation’s past, like Chronicles, or because they ~ 
succeeded in getting themselves accepted as products 
of pre-exilic times, like Daniel and Ecclesiastes. 
The very earliest list of Old Testament books— 
or, at least, Old Testament writers— which shows us 
a canon in the making, if not in being, is that given 
in the well-known “ praise of famous men’’. in 
Ecclesiasticus 44-50, where mention is made of 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, of Joshua, 
the Judges, Samuel, the Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the twelve minor prophets, while the 
psalms of David and the songs, proverbs and parables 
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of Solomon are also referred to. These writings, 
then, enjoyed a position of pre-eminence and were 
regarded as forming a class by themselves when 
Ecclesiasticus was written, viz., 190-170 B.C.; 
but the list makes no mention, it is important to 
notice, of Daniel or Esther—of Daniel, because that 
book was as yet unwritten, of the Book of Esther, 
because it was not finally accepted as sacred 
literature till at a much latter date. Our first 
complete list of books considered sacred by the Jews 
is furnished to us by the Jewish historian Josephus, 
who wrote towards the end of the first century 
A.D., and enumerates them in a controversial work ; 
though here again we have to remember that we 
are dealing with an expression of individual opinion, 
and not with an authoritative statement. | 

We may set aside the exploded fiction that the 
canon was settled by Ezra—a tale on a par with 
the Jewish fable which states that Ezra himself 
re-wrote by inspiration the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, which had been injured or destroyed at the 
time of the captivity. Asa matter of fact we have 
to come down to the great monument of rabbinical 
lore known as the Talmud, and dating from the third 
to the sixth century a.p., before we find the canon 
sharply fixed, and its three divisions, viz., the Law, 
the PRopHETs, and what are comprehensively 
known as the WriTiNGs, rigidly defined. The first 
of these divisions consists of the Pentateuch, called 
also the five-fifths of the Law; the second falls into 
two sections—the so-called Earlier Prophets, 1.é., 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings, and the Later 
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(Prophets, t.e., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the 
Twelve Minor Prophets. The third division, 
finally, is headed by three poetical books, viz., the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and Job; these are followed 
by the five Rolls (Heb. megilloth), viz., The Song 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and 
Esther ; while quite at the end come Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Chronicles. 

Such an arrangement suggests obvious questions : 
why was not Daniel included among the Prophets, 
and Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles among the 
historical books ? The answer is that the formation 
of the Hebrew canon was not undertaken once for 
all, but proceeded by degrees, so that the first two 
collections had already been closed before the 
question of adding a third one arose at all. So 
generally recognised, indeed, was the inferior status 
of the latter that only the Law and the Prophets, 
but not the “‘ Writings,” were used for public reading 
in the synagogue. 

Naturally it was the Pentateuch which occupied 
the premier position in the regard of the Jewish 
nation, because of its association with the august 
figure of Moses, and on account both of its legislative 
and narrative contents. The Book of the Law of 
Moses which Ezra solemnly read to the people 
(Neh. 8-10) in 444 B.c., was probably not the whole 
of the Pentateuch, but that portion of it which is 
known to-day as the Priestly Code (see below, p. 83) ; 
but in time the whole of the “‘ five-fifths of the Law”’ 
came to be attributed to Israel’s great leader and 
lawgiver, and so to be regarded as the very Holy of 
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Holies of Israel’s religion. Critical opinion places 
the final redaction of the Pentateuch about the 
year 400 B.c.; and doubtless it enjoyed a position 
of unimpugned supremacy from the first. 

The second collection, consisting of historical and 
prophetic books, whose origin ranges over many 
centuries, was probably not closed until about the 
middle of the third century B.c. ; while the contents 
of the third had not been finally settled in the time of 
our Lord. Undoubtedly the writings which gained ad- 
mission into this last division were those which made 
an effective appeal to the spiritual and other needs of 
the people; the Psalms, e.g., had sung themselves into 
the affection of all devout spirits, while the Book of 
Daniel, produced in the Maccabzan age, had immedi- 
ately captured the popular taste and imagination 
by its symbolism and Messianic predictions. As 
Robertson Smith says, “‘ When the Jewish doctors 
first busied themselves with the preparation of an 
authoritative list of sacred books, most of the Old 
Testament books had already established themselves 
in the hearts of the faithful, with an authority that 
could neither be shaken nor confirmed by the 
decisions of the schools. The controversy as to the 
limits of the canon was confined to a few outlying 
books which, by reason of their contents or their 
history, were less universally read and valued than the 
Prophets and the Psalms.” 

These doubtful books were the Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes and Esther, and it is significant that not 
one of the three is ever quoted in the New Testament. 
The reason is not far to seek. The Song of Songs is, 
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on the face of it, simply a sensuous love-poem, which 
owed its final inclusion in the canon of the Old 
Testament only to a forced spiritual interpretation 
which professed to see in it a description of the 
Divine affection for Israel. The avowed agnosticism 
and disbelief in a future life expressed by the author 
of Ecclesiastes shocked and perturbed believers, 
and nothing but its alleged Solomonic authorship 
could have prevented its rejection. Finally, the 
Book of Esther breathes a savage vindictiveness 
which must always have been distasteful to Jewish 
piety ; and while the Rabbis who met at the Council 
of Iamnia A.D. 90 decided, after much dispute, 
to include Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs in the 
sacred collection, the status of Esther—a book 
which does not even mention the Divine name— 
remained disputed among the Jews until the end of 
the second, and in the Christian Church until the 
fourth century. 


The earliest Christians, believing in the approach- 
ing end of the age, had no thought of adding new 
sacred writings to the existing ones. Their holy 
Scriptures were those of the Old Testament, by 
whose side they did not dream of setting such 
occasional writings as the letters of Paul, greatly 
as these were valued for their own sakes. It was 
when those who had seen and heard the Lord began 
to die out, while the fulfilment of their expectations 
tarried, that the need for written records of His 
words and works made itself felt; and presently 
there grew up a literature of Gospels and other 
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Christian writings of which our New Testament 
represents only a fraction, or rather, the sifted best. 
The oldest extant list of such writings officially 
recognised by the Christian Church is the so-called 
Muratorian Canon, dating from the end of the 
second century, which enumerates our four Gospels, 
the Acts, thirteen Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 John, 
Jude and Revelation, but makes no mention of 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 3 John and Hebrews. If, 
however, this earliest catalogue is, from our point of 
view, incomplete, two of our oldest manuscripts 
are more than complete; for the Sinaitic contains 
along with the books in our canon, and evidently 
placing it on the same level with them, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, while the Alexandrine manu- 
script includes the first Clementine Epistle. 

As a matter of fact, writings like the Epistles of 
Polycarp and Barnabas, the so-called Apostolic 
_Canons and Constitutions, and others, continued for 
a long time to be used and quoted as of equal authori- 
ity with those now in our New Testament ; on the 
other hand we find considerable uncertainty among 
the early Fathersas to the genuineness of Hebrews, 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John and Revelation. 
Finally, one cannot but remark upon the extra- 
ordinary liberty—to use no stronger term—which 
was habitually taken by second century writers with 
the names of Apostles and other men of the first 
generation : Gospels, Epistles, Acts and Revelations, 
palpably spurious, were freely fathered upon Peter, 
James, Andrew, Judas, Philip, Thomas, Nicodemus, 
Joseph of Arimathea, Pilate, etc., etc., and often 
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had a considerable vogue. Incomprehensible as 
their action seems to the Western mind, these name- 
less purveyors of sacred fictions appear to have had 
no scruple at all in attaching the names of those 
famous personages to their own productions, with 
a view to commending them as genuine to the 
Christian public; and we know that, e.g., the 
Gospel of Peter—a very deliberate fabrication—was 
regularly used by certain unsuspecting Christians 
down to the year 190 A.D. 

It will be seen that a canon of Christian Scriptures 
would evolve but slowly under such perplexing con- 
ditions ; nor is it always easy to perceive what 
considerations guided the decisions of the Synods 
and Councils which dealt with the canonicity of 
this or that document. Ultimately, no doubt, the 
verdict was determined, not by the votes of contend- 
ing ecclesiastical factions, but by the general Christian 
consciousness, which instinctively chose out of a 
welter of writings those which were best calculated 
to nourish the spiritual life. That our four canoni- 
cal Gospels, ¢.g., are immeasurably superior to the 
mass of apocryphal narratives, is a commonplace, 
and capable of verification by any one who cares to 
make the comparison for himself, 

From the opening of the third century onwards, 
any uncertainty that was still being felt attached 
only to a few among the less important books of the 
New Testament, though the status of these con- 
tinued in dispute for a long time afterwards. Euse- 
bius, writing so late as in the middle of the fourth 
century, pronounces James, Jude, 1 Peter, 2 and 
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3 John to be of disputed canonicity, and omits 
Revelation altogether from his list. Jerome, in the 
second half of the same century, explains that the 
Eastern but not the Western Church acknowledged 
Hebrews as genuine ; the Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) 
in enumerating the canonical books, adopts the 
following extraordinary formula—‘ Letters by Paul, 
13; letter by the same to the Hebrews, I ”’_thus 
showing that the latter had only recently come to be 
accepted as Pauline in the West. The Syriac 
Church of the fourth century acknowledges only 
three General Epistles—James, 1 Peter and 1 John, 
i.e., one from each of the “ pillar’? Apostles. The 
Council of Laodicea (A.D. 363) still formally excludes 
Revelation. Not until the close of the fourth century 
had the question of the New Testament canon been 
settled; and even that settlement represents 
chiefly a victory of West over East, a triumph in the 
long-drawn battle between Rome, with Alexandria 
for its ally, against Antioch, for ecclesiastical leader- 
ship. 

For Protestants the settlement so arrived at 
possesses, of course, no authoritative character 
whatever; indeed, Protestantism, with its repudia- 
tion of the authority of Church Councils, is in what 
at first sight appears the paradoxical position of never 
having faced the question of the canonicity of those 
Scriptures which it accepts as its sole and super- 
naturally guaranteed form and basis of faith. Under 
the circumstances, it is surprising to find an 
eminent Protestant theologian expressing the view 
that ‘‘ Inspiration as applied to the Bible is a term 
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applicable only to the Bible; ... dt is this 
sacred canon of books.”” But if anyone has officially 
fixed the limits of ‘‘ this sacred canon of books,’ it 
is the Catholic Church at the close of the fourth 
century. It is only necessary to remind the reader 
that Luther, with his usual robustness, was by no 
means prepared to grant inspiration of a unique 
kind to any and every book of the New Testament, 
merely because it was included in that collection ; 
in his opinion James was “an Epistle of straw,” 
Jude, “an unnecessary Epistle,’’ Hebrews taught a 
false doctrine of repentance, and as for Revelation, 
he could not perceive anything in it that stamped 
it as written by the Holy Ghost. We need not 
accept all or any of these verdicts; but they have 
that quality of private judgment which is of the 
essence of Protestantism. Similarly, Zwingli 
declared quite categorically that Revelation was 
“not a Biblical book,’ while Calvin denied that 
Paul had anything to do with the writing of 
Hebrews, or Peter with the second Epistle bearing 
his name. 

Nevertheless—and the fact is significant—none 
of the Reformers would have gone the length of 
eliminating from the Bible the writings which they 
criticised with such freedom ; they, too, must have 
felt that these books after all owed their place to 
some more important consideration than mere 
authorship. An author’s name wrongly attached 
to a book may bring it into temporary prominence, 
but—-as the history of so many apocryphal Gospels 
shows—cannot keep it there unless it possesses 
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some inherent merit of its own. It is a matter of 
secondary importance whether Paul or some other 
inspired soul indicted the glorious chapter on faith 
in Hebrews; a minor point whether it was Peter 
or some unknown believer who uttered those 
arresting words, “He hath granted unto us His 
exceeding great promises, that through these ye 
may become partakers of the Divine nature ;”’ 
unessential by whose hand were drawn _ those 
magnificent word-pictures of the fall of Babylon, 
the strong city, and the descent of “the holy city 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, having the glory of God.” Thus it does 
not matter to us that the decisions of Councils 
and Synods have in themselves no weight; for 
the real decision was made—and the point deserves 
to be re-emphasised—not by bishops and ecclesi- 
astics, not by theologians or schoolmen, but by 
the instinct of the mass of Christian people, 
who knew what to include among their spiritual 
treasures. It is their democratic vote, and not the 
decree of a hierarchy, which is embodied in the 
canon; it was spiritual selection which, like its 
‘natural analogue, secured the survival of the fittest. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
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The Pentateuch 


In the religious life of Judaism the Pentateuch, 
known as the five-fifths of the Law, or simply as 
the Law, occupied a unique position. In its pages 
the Jews read not only the story of the world’s 
beginnings, but above all that of the origin of 
their own race; its chapters contained for them 
the very title-deeds of God’s everlasting covenant 
with Abraham and his seed, as well as the sacred Law 
given to them alone of all the nations of the earth 
amid the thunders and lightnings of Sinai; it was at 
once the record of their heroic past and the promise 
of their splendid future. Carrying the history, 
first of the world, then of Israel, down to the death 
of Moses, it was the central and majestic figure of 
that wonderful liberator, leader and lawgiver, which 
dominated the whole picture its chronicles unrolled. 
No race ever owed so great a debt to any single 
personage as Israel to Moses; no race ever repaid 
a debt with such enthusiastic loyalty—a loyalty 
which, so far from waning with the lapse of time, 
became actually intensified in the degree in which 
the latter Judaism had to live upon its recollections 
and traditions of bygone glories. 
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In the centuries which passed between the 
Reformation of Ezra (444 B.C.) and the advent of 
Christ, the Jews, deprived of national independence, 
found in religion the sole outlet for their energy ; 
it was then that they became the people of the Law 
—then, too, that the idea took root that the whole 
of the Pentateuch was derived from Moses himself. 
At first, no doubt, it was only for the legal portions 
that such a claim was made; presently, however, 
by a very natural process, the veneration which was 
entertained for the actual statutes and command- 
ments was extended to the books which enshrined 
them, and the name of “‘ the Law’”’ was applied to 
all their contents. All that was written in these 
five books was held to be equally holy, equally 
infallible, equally committed to Moses by direct 
revelation, he being the mere instrument for record- 
ing the very words of the Most High. The Penta- 
teuch was regarded as not so much of Mosaic author- 
ship as of Mosaic penmanship: ‘he who says,” 
was the rabbinical formula, ‘‘ that Moses wrote so 
much as a single verse of his own knowledge, is a 
denier and despiser of the word of God.” There is 
at least one passage in the Talmud which goes to 
even further extremes, maintaining that not only 
the Law, but also the Prophets—indeed, the whole 
of the Old Testament writings—were implicitly given 
to Moses on Sinai; but, such extravagances apart, 
no Jew in the time of our Lord would have doubted 
that the Law, from Genesis to Deuteronomy, was 
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the composition of the first and greatest of the 
prophets. 

Nevertheless, though occupying the position of 
an undisputed axiom in New Testament times, the 
belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch could only 
have sprung up during the three or four immediately 
preceding centuries. Not only is such a belief 
never once mentioned by the writer of any Old 
Testament book from Joshua to Malachi, but it 
derives no support from the Pentateuch itself, 
- which does not anywhere mention Moses as its author. 
“ The idea,” says Robertson Smith, “‘ that Moses is 
the author of the whole Pentateuch, except the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy, is derived from the old 
Jewish theory, which we find in Josephus, that 
every leader of Israel wrote down by Divine authority 
the events of his own time, so that the sacred history 
is like a day-book continually written up to date. 
No part of the Bible corresponds to this description, 
and the Pentateuch as little as any.’ It is quite 
true that here and there we shall find some isolated 
passage which is stated to have been written by 
Moses himself; thus in Ex. 17™ we read that 
the Lord commanded Moses to record the battle at 
Rephidim; in Ex. 3428, that Moses wrote the 
ten commandments, again by Divine instruction ; 
in Num. 33 we have an itinerary of the children 
of Israel, purporting to come from Moses’ hand; in 
Deut. 319 we are told that ‘‘ Moses wrote this 
law,’ viz., the Deuteronomic legislation ; and there 
are one or two more passages up and down the 
Pentateuch, which attribute to the great leader the 
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writing of certain specified things. But not only 
does this not imply that he composed the whole of the 
Pentateuch, but it positively suggests the contrary. 
If among a whole collection of specimens of sixteenth 
century goldsmith’s craft half-a-dozen articles were 
specially labelled as being the work of Cellini, the 
inference would be that the rest were not ; and when 
out of the whole Pentateuch only just a few state- 
ments are indicated as being of Mosaic authorship, 
it is clear that the contents as a whole were not even 
intended to be taken as written by Israel’s emanci- 
pator. 

It is, of course, easy enough for us to understand 
the readiness of the Jews to accept, without too rigor- 
ous a scrutiny, a view of the authorship of the Law 
which, in guaranteeing its accuracy, was also 
eminently calculated to enhance their national 
self-esteem by confirming in the most conclusive 
fashion their claim to be God’s chosen people: they 
had this assurance—this pledge which set them in a 
category apart from all other nations of the world— 
in writing, and that writing from the hand of the 
most authoritative witness, of Moses himself! And 
perhaps we might also add that, if not literally, it 
was yet essentially true that whatever of worth 
issued from the heart and soul of Israel in later 
centuries was only the flowering of the seed sown by 
Moses, and in that sense might be not unfairly 
associated with his immortal name. 


But that the claim of literal Mosaic authorship 
made for the Pentateuch cannot be maintained, 
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grows obvious when we note the tell-tale references 
and allusions in its pages which betray later—and in 
some instances much later—hands at work; the 
enumeration of only two or three of the most out- 
standing of these will suffice to prove our point. 
Few people would probably be found prepared to 
contend in all seriousness that Moses himself wrote 
Deut. 345-6, describing his own death and burial 
in the land of Moab; even if, as the Rabbis at one 
time argued, he was gifted with supernatural fore- 
sight for the express purpose of this prophetic feat, 
the phrase which declares that the place of his burial 
remains unknown “ unto this day ”’ could only have 
been written by someone living at a considerably 
later time. Equally unlikely is it that he was the 
author of the statement in Num. 123, ‘‘ Now the 
man Moses was very meek, above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth’; a perfectly legiti- 
mate encomium, bestowed by someone else, this is 
hardly a remark which any man would have made 
about himself, and indicates a later date. In Gen. 
363", again, we come upon the following sentence: 
“These are the kings that reigned in the land of 
Edom, before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel.’’ Such a passage, on the face of it, supplies 
its own earliest date: if we read anywhere, “ The 
following is a list of the kings of Scotland prior to the 
Act of Union,’’ we should know that the writer lived 
after that Act had been consummated; and a 
reference to the time “ before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel ’’ could only have been 
made by one who lived at least as late as the days of 
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the Hebrew monarchy, ¢.e., hundreds of years after 
Moses.! 

In a still earlier passage, Gen. 12°, we read, ‘© And 
Abram passed through the land unto the place of 
Shechem, unto the oak of Moreh. And the Canaanite 
was then in the land.’”’ Is this, we ask, the language 
of one who wrote, as Moses must have done, at a 
time when the Canaanite was still in possession of the 
land? Is it not obvious that the words could only 
have been penned at a time when the Canaanites had 
been effectually displaced by the Hebrew invaders ? 
If—to go back to the analogy we used a moment ago 
—we read in a history, “ This, it must be under- 
stood, took place at a time when Scotland was still 
an independent realm,” we should know that such a 
statement could only have been made after Scotland 
had been incorporated in the United Kingdom. 
“The Canaanite was ¢hen in the land”’ is an un- 
mistakably retrospective phrase, and plainly im- 
possible in the mouth of Moses, who at best could 
only have looked forward to the time when those 
tribes would be driven out of the country which he 
was not allowed to enter. 


Here, then, in passage after passage demanding a 
post-Mosaic date for its composition, we have proof 
sufficient to convince those who are open to con- 
viction that the Pentateuch as a whole cannot have 


1 In this connection we may also direct attention to Deut. 
1714-20, with its detailed instructions concerning the royal office; 
had these very explicit provisions, stamped with the Divine 
authority, been in existence in the time of Samuel, it is impossible 
that the latter would have so strongly opposed the popular demand 
for a king. 
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been composed by the founder of the Hebrew nation ; 
we must, however, now briefly glance at another 
phenomenon which cannot fail to strike even the 
casual reader, viz., the occurrence over and over 
again of those duplicate versions of the same events, 
which constitute so perplexing a feature in the 
Pentateuchal narratives, and certainly one that is 
irreconcilable with unity of authorship. Thus, in 
Gen. 1-23, and 245, we have two distinct accounts 
_ both of the creation in general and of the origin of 
man in particular, so utterly divergent in every 
detail of thought, language and sequence as to make 
it unthinkable that one writer should have indited 
both. Thus, too, the story of the Flood, (Gen. 
6*-g'7), resolves itself upon analysis into two inter- 
twined but originally separate versions of the same 
tradition : we have two accounts of the wickedness 
of the earth, and the resolve of God to destroy every 
living thing, in 65-7, and 7b.™-%3; the instruction 
to Noah about entering the ark is given in dupli- 
cate, viz., in 6782, and 7'-s—only while in the 
former passage Noah is commanded to take two 
animals of every sort into the ark with him, in the 
latter we read that he is to take seven and seven of 
every clean animal, and two of every kind that is 
not clean. Plainly, these accounts must have been 
distinct in the first place; ‘it is impossible that the 
work of one author could so divide itself into com- 
plete narratives.” 

Again, we have two distinct narratives (Gen. 
17*S 9 and 189-5) of a promise of a son to Abraham, 
each of the two giving its own explanation (ar 
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of the name Isaac. Then we have three distinct 
narratives—Gen. 12%, 20 and 26 6-1t__revealing 
so much of a family-likeness as to lead us to the 
inevitable conclusion that we are dealing with 
different variations on one and the same theme. 
That Abraham should on two occasions have repre- 
sented Sarah as his sister—once to Pharaoh in Egypt, 
and once to Abimelech, king of Gerar—for the same 
purpose and with the same result, is remarkable 
enough ; but when Isaachas recourse to the identical 
stratagem—which by that time must have become 
rather too well known—even a conservative writer 
like Prof. Sayce is compelled to admit that we are 
dealing with extreme improbabilities, especially as 
Isaac’s adventure, too, is with a king named 
Abimelech, and in both cases the “‘ chief captain of 
the host”? bears the non-Semitic name of Phicol. 
In Gen. 28% and 35%5 we have different versions 
of the circumstances which led to Beth-el receiving its 
name; similarly, the bestowal of the name of Israel 
upon Jacob is twice, and differently, related (Gen. 
3278 and 35%); and further instances of such 
duplicates could be given. Now, it is fairly clear 
that Moses, or any other single narrator, would not 
have told the same incident twice, with more or 
fewer variations; obviously, also, Moses would not 
have contradicted himself. Wherever we have these 
doublets, therefore, we are driven to the inference 
that we are dealing with parallel traditions set down 
side by side by a compiler or editor. In Genesis 
particularly, Canon Driver says, we find “‘ two groups 
of sections, distinguished from each other by differ- 
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-ences of phraseology and style, and often also 
by accompanying differences of representation, so 
marked, so numerous and so recurrent, that they can 
enly be accounted for by the supposition that the 
groups in which they occur are not both the work of 
the same hand.”’ We shall presently have to discuss 
the meaning of these strongly differentiated sections ; 
for the moment we merely have to point out their 
existence, and their incompatibility with the tradi- 
_ tional view of the single authorship of the Pentateuch. 


If, however, a conclusion which by this time is one 
of the accepted commonplaces of modern Biblical 
scholarship excited so much opposition and appre- 
hension at the time when it was first promulgated— 
an opposition which has not wholly died out—the 
cause must be sought in an objection which no 
devout spirit would fail to treat with respect : since, 
it is urged, our Lord Himself is reported on 
Several occasions to have referred to Moses when 
he plainly meant the Law, did He not in so doing set 
the seal of His Divine authority both upon the 
Mosaic authorship and the veracity of the Penta- 
teuch? The objectors quote such passages as 
John 7'9, “ Did not Moses give you the Law?” 
Luke 169.3", “‘ They have Moses and the prophets 
... If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded if one rise from 
the dead”; and Mark 103, “What did Moses 
command you?’ Here we have direct allusions to 
the Law, under the name of its writer ; and if Jesus 
thus designated Moses to be the author, what 
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scholarship is there that dare assert its claim to 
better knowledge against such a verdict ? 

We repeat that such a plea deserves to be treated 
with respect, because of the unquestioned sincerity 
with which it is put forward ; and yet it must be said 
that those who thus attempt to silence criticism by 
an appeal to the authority of Christ are doing a dis- 
service to the very cause they have at heart, by stak- 
ing that authority upon a spurious issue. The 
supremacy of our Lord is in the sphere of moral 
and spiritual truth; as regards matters of ordinary 
knowledge—astronomy, geology, geography, literary 
criticism, and the like—He moved within the 
limitations of His humanity, and was a child of His 
age. He is assuredly no less the Captain of our 
salvation, even though He might have held a view 
of the authorship of this or that document of the 
Old Testament which we hold no longer; the 
Beatitudes are no less true if He accepted a theory 
of the composition of the Pentateuch to which a 
careful and impartial scholarship cannot give its 
assent. But in the second place we know that 
“Moses” had simply become the synonym of the 
Law—precisely as we use “‘ Hansard” to denote 
Parliamentary reports—and in making use of a 
current form of speech Jesus did not express or 
sanction any view as to the authorship of those 
writings. And lastly, it is quite plain to every reader 
of the Sermon on the Mount that He did not hesitate 
to reject the statutes of the Pentateuch, whether 
given through Moses or any other ; and to try and 
argue that One who set so little store by the authority 
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of the Law was specially concerned to defend its 
authorship, is too much like crediting Jesus with 
straining at a gnat while swallowing a camel, or 
being anxious about mint, anise and cummin, 
while indifferent to the weightier claims made on 
behalf of the Law. 


Il 


With this objection answered, we may now set our- 
selves to the positive part of our task, viz., that of 
discovering, if possible, the real origin and structure 
ofthe Pentateuch ; and for that purpose we shall find 
it convenient in the first place to present to ourselves 
a brief outline of the history and development of the 
Hebrew people—both national and _ spiritual—in 
accordance with the traditional view, ¢.e., that which 
takes the Pentateuch as the point of departure for 
that history. In these five books, supposed to date 
from the time of Moses, we note in the first place a 
body of legislation such as could have reference only 
to a settled and civilised community. There is a 
priestly and a Levitical order, whose duties and 
privileges are defined and regulated in the most 
minute fashion ; there is a most elaborate ritual and 
ceremonial law, specifying five principal types of 
sacrifice, with such careful sub-divisions as, e.g., the 
kind of sin-offering to be made by (a) the anointed 
priest, (6) the whole people, (c) a ruler, and (d) an 
ordinary Israelite; there is a calendar of sacred 
seasons, with full details as to their observance ; 
there are civil laws providing for such contingencies 
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as the redemption of lands and houses, the commuta- 
tion of vows and tithes; there is a compact and 
unified nation in arms, its tribes so many army-corps 
acting under a central direction. Above all, there 
appears from the first a pure and spiritual type of 
monotheism, unsurpassed for its elevation in any of 
the later Old Testament writings; and the One 
God is to be lawfully worshipped only in the one 
sanctuary: “‘ Unto the place which the Lord your 
God shall choose out of all your tribes to put His 
name there, even unto His habitation shall ye seek, 
and thither shall ye come” (Deut. 12)). 

This, then, we are to understand, is the legacy of 
Moses. to his people, these the religious ideas ex- 
pressed, the institutions established, the observances 
fixed, the laws prescribed—all by Divine sanction, 
and committed to writing, so that the wayfaring man 
might not err therein—some time in the fourteenth 
century B.C. ; let us see whether the sequel of Israel’s 
history fits in with this theory of its beginnings. 


We turn, in the first place, to the chronicles of 
the three or four centuries following the times of 
Moses and his immediate successor, and there we find 
ourselves, with no small surprise, in quite a different 
world from that described in the Pentateuch. 
Instead of a unified people, with common aims and 
common action, we read in the Book of Judges of 
a number of tribes with at most a vague sense of 
racial affinity; they have not obtained possession 
of the land in one great series of campaigns, as we 
should have imagined from the Book of Joshua, but 
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are continually battling with the native inhabitants, 
and maintaining buta precarious foothold, often 
sorely harassed by Amalekites, Philistines, Moabites 
and the rest. Above all, the Hebrew tribes, as we 
meet them in the period of the Judges, stand, both 
as regards civilisation and religion, on an immeasur- 
ably lower level than a community such as that for 
which the legislation either of Leviticus or of Deutero- 
nomy could have been devised. We meet here 
with no official priesthood ; sacrifices are offered 
anywhere ; there is frank idolatry and polytheism ; 
and the moral lawlessness of the period is on a par 
with the political and religious condition depicted. 
Where during all that time, we ask, was the law of 
Moses, or even the recollection of such alaw? How 
are we to account for such an extraordinary 
‘rattling back into barbarism ? ” Comparing the 
Hebrew people as they are described in these 
chapters with the legislation supposed to have been 
given to them generations before, one feels as though 
one were asked to credit that the regulations of the 
Local Government Board had been drawn up some 
time previous to the period of Picts and Scots! 
But while there is thus no intelligible connection 
between the condition described in the Pentateuch 
and that of which we read in the Book of Judges— 
#.€., assuming the priority of the former—the 
connection between Judges and Samuel is natural, 
and the process of development clearly traceable. 
We see the Hebrew tribes becoming more closely 
welded together, probably as the result of external 
pressure, and thus struggling into nationhood; we 
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see the beginnings of settled order evolving out of 
the sheer anarchy which characterised the preceding 
period, and witness the rise of monarchical rule 
replacing that of Samuel, the last great Judge. But 
even in that age there is no trace of a careful observ- 
ance of the ritual prescribed in the Pentateuch, nor 
any consciousness that such prescriptions andstatutes 
are in existence—we are still only in the opening 
stages of a very primitive civilisation. The historic 
David of whom we read is one to whom we should 
as little ascribe the exalted spiritual sentiments of 
many of the psalms as we should credit William the 
Conqueror with the authorship of In Memoriam; 
for David still keeps domestic idols (1 Sam 19'3.'6) ; 
he still imagines that to be exiled from Hebrew 
soil compels him to serve other gods (2b., 2619; 
he can still offer human sacrifices—the seven de- 
scendants of Saul—with a view to propitiating the 
anger of God (2 Sam. 21'™). Nevertheless, in 
spite of these and similar relics of savagery and 
dark superstition, it is evident to the reader that 
the Books of Samuel exhibit substantial progress— 
religious, moral, political—compared with the 
condition described in the Book of Judges. 

Two or three more centuries go by, the Hebrew 
nation has split into two monarchies, when 
suddenly we come upon a new order of religious 
teachers, the Prophets—men who denounce the sins 
of the people, who are intensely conscious of the 
reality of God, and who speak in His name, with an 
overpowering conviction of a commission Divinely 
laid on them. These teachers are acquainted with 
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Israel’s past, they know of the guidance given to the 
nation by the Most High in the olden days, and 
appeal to these memories in order to rouse their 


hearers to a sense of their obligation to the Lord ; 

the one thing they do mo? appeal to is the Law—the 
one aspect of religion to which they are “quite in- 
- different is ritual, sacrifice, ceremonial statutes and 
ordinances. Is this attitude of the prophets to be ex- 
plained, if they had so much as known of the exist- 


ence of the Law? And could they have been 
ignorant of it, if it had existed ? Amos (ca. 785 B.C.), 
for all the fierce zeal of his denunciations of King 
Jeroboam II., doesnot so much as refer to the worship 
of the golden calves at Bethel, established by 
Jeroboam I., and still carried on in the eighth century 
B.c.; on the other hand, we find him writing, as the 
mouthpiece of God, “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea, though ye offer me your burnt offerings and 
meal offerings, I will not accept them; neither will 
I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts 
Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and 
offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house of 
Israel?” (57,72,25), And eremiah, acentury and a 
half later, uses language still more emphatic and un- 
mistakable, interpreting the mind of the Lord as 
follows: “I | spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day t that I brought them out of 




















sacrifices ; but this thing I commanded them, saying, 
Hearken suite my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people (Jer. 7,73). Is it 
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conceivable that the prophet could have expressed 
himself in this uncompromising manner, if in 
his time—+.e., nearly seven hundred years sub- 
sequent to the day of Moses—the ritual and 
ceremonial legislation of Leviticus had been so much 
as heard of, and regarded as Divinely given ? 


But the age of Jeremiah coincides with one of the 
most important events in the history of Hebrew 
religion, viz., the Reformation of Josiah. In the reign 
of that ruler, we are told (2 Kings 22), there was 
discovered in the Temple, in the course of repairs, 
a Book of the Law of which no one _had_ever 
previously heard, and which for the first time in 
history centralises the public and sacrificial worship 
of God in Jerusalem, and thus abolishes the various 
local and provincial shrines. Instinctively we ask, 
Is it likely that such a book had been extant all the 
time, its existence not merely unregarded, but 
unsuspected ? There seems no doubt that Josiah 
was thoroughly convinced of its Mosaic origin and 
authorship ; but we have now no choice but to see 
in this opportune ‘‘ discovery ” the fruition of a 
scheme of religious reform, conceived by a number 
of leading spirits, who had “determined to draw 
up a book of exhortation and law, suitable to the 
needs of the time, but set in a frame-work of 
fictitious antiquity ’’ (Montefiore). In order to 
understand the magnitude of the innovation, 
carried out under the zealous personal super- 
intendence of Josiah himself, we must fully appre- 
ciate that it was not only idolatrous shrines that were 
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ruthlessly demolished, but all the local sanctuaries 
of Yahveh,? Israel’s Deity, as well ; the priests who 
had ministered at the latter were for the most part 
brought to Jerusalem, where subordinate functions 
in connection with the Temple were assigned to 
them. The effect produced by this step was as 
profound and far-reaching as the reformers had 
intended it to be; but that the book of the law which 
served as their instrument, and which had never 
until then been heard of, was really a novelty, is as 
little open to reasonable doubt as that we have to 
identify it with the so-called “kernel” of Deuter- 
onomy, viz., chapters 12-26. 


Even Josiah’s piety, however, could save neither 
himself from violent death, nor the nation from the 
long-impending Babylonian doom. It is the Exile 
which marks the decisive turning-point in _the 








development of the religion | of Israel : the inhabi- 
tants of Judah t had gone into captivity a nation— 
ney came_ ares a religious community, with 





When nearly a hundred years “had elapsed “from 
the return, yet another “book of the law of 
Moses ”’ suddenly made its appearance ; it was the 
book which Ezra the scribe had brought with him 
from Babylonia in 458 B.c., and which was solemnly 
promulgated in 444 B.c., immediately after the task 
of rebuilding the city walls had been carried to com- 
pletion. Here the religion of the Old Testament 
enters upon its last phase, the phase which we find 


* This, and not Jehovah, is the correct rendering of the Divine 
name, 
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fully developed in the days of Jesus Christ ; on the 
day when the people made a “sure covenant” 
(Neh. 93°) to observe the Law which Ezra and his 
helpers had read out to them, Judaism was born, not 
with catastrophic suddenness, but as the final and deci- 
sive step in a long and complex process of evolution. 

It seems to us that the circumstances attending 
the proclamation of the Deuteronomic code, and 
again that of Ezra, point in the direction of one, 
and only one, conclusion. Is it thinkable, we ask 
once more, on the face of it, that while we have seen 
the Hebrew people passing through these successive 
and quite intelligible stages there should have been 
in existence all the time—for a thousand years, from 
the Exodus till a century after the return from 
Babylon—a detailed and highly elaborate body of 
laws of which not only the nation but its spiritual 
leaders appear utterly unconscious until late in the 
day ; laws which did not fit the social conditions of 
the people until late in the day; laws which we do 
not find in operation until very late in the day? We 
venture to submit that nowhere except in connection 
with the Bible would such a preposterous theory of 
history be for one moment seriously entertained or 
put forward. If it is one of the elementary rules 
of statesmanship not to legislate ahead of public 
needs and the public intelligence, is it to be thought 
that Moses gave legislation a thousand years in 
advance of the level of Israel’s civilisation as it 
must have been in his time? Is it not more likely 
that here as elsewhere laws grew more complex as 
civilisation and life in general took on a greater 
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complexity ? To advance such queries is not to 
exhibit that ‘‘ bias against the supernatural ’’ which 
is one of the stock accusations commonly levelled 
against the critical study of the Bible ; on the other 
hand, if a bias in favour of common sense be 
accounted a reproach, we must contrive to bear it. 


And here it has to be borne in mind that, after all, 
the elaborate statutes, commandments and ordi- 
nances which form the Levitical and Deuteronomic 
codes are not the only portions of legislation con- 
tainedin the Pentateuch. Just as the Deuteronomic 
law is simpler than the Levitic, so there is in Ex. 21-23 
a short, self-contained code of still simpler pattern, 
giving such laws, both civil and religious, as are 
suited to the requirements of a primitive people 
leading an agricultural life. The inference is plain. 
If we can thus distinguish these different legislative 
strata in the Pentateuch, advancing from simplicity 
to complexity, is it not in accordance with all prob- 
ability to assume that they were compiled at 
successive stages of the nation’s history, in con- 
formity with the nation’s needs and development, 
and not all composed at the same period and by 
the same lawgiver? A short code, with a few 
rudimentary laws, for a primitive community 
recently emerged from nomadic life into that of 
tillers of the soil; a longer code, making provision 
for a greater number of social and other relation- 
ships, for a nation with some centuries of settled 
history behind it ; still more laws, chiefly of a ritual 
and ceremonial character, for a people no longer 
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independent, and therefore principally thrown 
back upon the elaboration of its religious life and 
observances. 

Such, in short, is the conclusion endorsed with 
practical unanimity by competent modern Old 
Testament scholars in regard to the legislative 
contents of the Pentateuch. Without denying that 
some of the very oldest laws may be traceable to 
Moses, they would date the various strata as follows : 

(1) The “‘ Book of the Covenant,’’ Exodus 21-23, 
ca. 900 B.C, 

(2) The kernel of Deuteronomy, wz., chaps. 12-26, 
compiled about the middle of the seventh century 
B.c., and published 621 B.c., in the reign of Josiah. 

(3) The ‘“ Priestly Code,” embracing ‘some 
eleven chapters in Genesis, some nineteen in Exodus, 
the whole of Leviticus,? and twenty-eight chapters 
of Numbers.” This, in effect, was the law-book 
which Ezra brought with him from Babylon, where 
it had been composed during the time between the 
return from the Exile, 538 B.c., and Ezra’s journey 
to Jerusalem, 458 B.c. Of this important document, 
which is not wholly devoted to legislation, more will 
presently have to be said. 


1 “ We may, then, reasonably infer,” says Mr. Montefiore, ‘‘ that 
Moses taught his contemporaries, not theoretically but practically, 
as occasion demanded, and as part and parcel of Yahveh’s religion, 
the fundamental elements of social morality. He taught them that 
Yahveh, if a stern and often a wrathful Deity, was also a God of 
justice and purity. Linking the moral life to the religious idea, 
he may have taught them, too, that murder and theft, adultery 

and false witness, were abhorred and forbidden by their God.’’— 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, p. 49. 

2 Lev. 17-26, the so-called ‘‘ Law of Holiness’’—deriving its name 
from its keynote, ‘‘ Ye shall be holy, for I, Yahveh, your God, am 
holy’’—is assigned to the period of the Exile, 586-538 B.c. 
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The various codes just enumerated are, however, 
to most of us by no means the portions of the 
Pentateuch possessing the greatest amount of 
interest. To the general reader these five books are 
chiefly familiar and endeared by their narrative 
contents, from the sublime opening account of the 
creation of heavens and earth to the stories of man’s 
transgression and expulsion from Eden, the dis- 
persion of the race through the confusion of tongues 
at the building of the great tower, the catastrophe of 
the Flood, and the re-population of the earth by the 
descendants of Noah; the history of the patriarchs ; 
the oppression of Israel in Egypt by the cruel 
Pharaoh; the rise of Moses, Divinely called to 
become the liberator of his race; the exodus and 
migration into Canaan; the wanderings in the 
wilderness; and so on to the death of the aged leader, 
who was permitted only to have a glimpse of the 
promised land, but not to enter it. 

Are these narratives of such a character as to 
warrant us in referring them to one single author ? 
Do they exhibit unity of design, of style, of language ? 
Can we take up the story part of the Pentateuch— 
leaving out the purely legislative elements—with the 
feeling that it is as much the work of one chronicler 
as, for instance, Clarendon’s History of the Great 
Rebellion? We know already that the answer to 
these questions must be in the negative; we know 
that in the narrative as well as in the legislative 
portions of the Pentateuch there are diversestrata, 
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diverse layers of tradition to be distinguished, each 
marked by its own characteristics. It will be our 
business to bring out the distinctions between these 
strata, to show how each may be recognised and 
differentiated from the rest, and to render ourselves 
some account of the manner in which they were 
fused and welded into one. 


The first impetus to the modern critical study of 
the Pentateuch came, not from a_ professional 
theologian, but a French physician, Jean Astruc, 
professor of medicine in Paris, who published in 1753 
a work entitled Conjectures on the original Memoirs 
of which it appears that Moses made use in composing 
the Book of Genesis. Astruc was a man of consider- 
able shrewdness, who had made a close study of the 
text of Genesis ; and he was struck by a circumstance 
which, once it is pointed out, becomes so patent that 
one wonders he should have been the first to be 
arrested by it, and to grasp its significance. It is 
simply this, that the Book of Genesis exhibits from 
passage to passage the most remarkable alternation 
between two names for the Deity—ELouim and 
YAHVEH, respectively translated in our version by 
God and the Lorp, the latter always printed in 
capitalletters. Insome portions of the story the one 
and in some the other of these names is exclusively 
used; sometimes, too, where the same incident is 
told twice over, as we saw above, with slighter or 
greater variations, the one account makes use of the 
appellation Elohim, the other of Yahveh. Now if 
—to use an analogy for purely illustrative purposes— 
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we read a volume of not very systematic remini- 
scences of Robert Louis Stevenson, and found that 
in some of the episodes related the Christian name 
of the great writer was invariably spelt ‘‘ Lewis,” 
and in others as invariably ‘‘ Louis’; and if, more- 
over, Some episodes were related twice, with minor 
variations of detail, once with the Lewis, and once 
with the Louis spelling, we should come to only one 
conclusion, viz., that the volume had been compiled 
from the written recollections of at least two persons, 
each of whom had his own predilections in the matter 
of writing the name, and that the editor, for what- 
ever reason, had not troubled to reduce the two to 
uniformity. That was precisely the inference which 
Astruc drew from the continual alternation between 
Elohim and Yahveh; there were, he suggested, 
evidently two strands of original narrative, from 
which Moses compiled the book as we possess it, 
without altering either of the Divine names. 

It is not too much to say that no more fruitful 
critical guess has ever been propounded than this of 
Jean Astruc’s ; he is the true author of what is known 
as the Documentary Theory of the crigin of the 
Pentateuch, and allOld Testament criticism is under 
a lasting debt to the French physician for providing 
the first clue, and pointing the way to his successors. 
That his attempt to save for Moses the editorship, in 
lieu of the authorship, of Genesis cannot be main- 
tained at this time of day, is true enough; but his 
real and important service was to show that no one 
person could have written both the Yahveh and the 
Elohim narratives. With this fundamental fact 
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established, it became possible for subsequent 
generations of Old Testament students to show 
conclusively that there corresponded marked 
peculiarities of style and thought to the use of one 
or the other of the two Divine names; that the 
strands observed in Genesis persisted all through the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua; while further 
investigation showed beyond doubt that not merely 
two but at least four major documents, besides minor 
ones, could be distinguished in these six books. 


We proceed at once to the enumeration of these 
four great sources ; they are (1) The YAHVISTIC (or 
Jehovistic) document, so called because of its use 
of the name Yahveh, and generally referred to 
by the letter J. (2) The Erouistic document, so 
called because of its use of the name Elohim, 
and generally referred to by the letter E. (3) The 
DEUTERONOMIC document, representing the greater 
part of Deutoronomy, and generally known as D. 
And (4) the PriesTLy document, or Priestly Code, 
known bytheabbreviation P. These four: J, E.Dye, 
with certain smaller embedded fragments, make up 
the Pentateuch. 

Each one of these documents exhibits certain well- 
defined characteristics and peculiarities by which 
it may be recognised and distinguished from the 
others; we group the most outstanding of these 
features under the following headings : 

1. Lingurstic. Jehovist, Elohist, Deuteronomist 
and Priestly writer, each has his favourite turns of 
phrase, the literary style of the last being particu- 
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larly strongly marked. Thus P alone makes use of 
expressions like “‘ everlasting covenant ;’’ ‘‘ these are 
the generations of ;’’ “be fruitful and multiply ;” 
“soul’’ in the sense of person; “‘ after their fami- 
hes,” etc., etc. “‘E uses ‘ Amorite’ as the general 
name of the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, 
while J uses Canaanite ; E uses Horeb, J Sinai ; in 
E the name of Moses’ father-in-law is Jethro, in J 
it is Hobab; for bondwoman E prefers amah, J 
prefers shipphah ; E speaks of God’s coming in a 
dveam—an expression not found at all elsewhere ” 
(Driver). Of expressions characteristic of J the 
writer just quoted notes, among others, ‘“‘ Behold, 
now,’ “to call with the name of Jehovah,” “ to find 
favour tn the eyes of,” “ the land of Goshen,’ and a 
preference for Israel as the name of Jacob from 
Gen. 3577 onwards, whereas E uses Jacob through- 
out. If wecompare the two versions of the promise 
of a son to Abraham, Gen. 17%! reveals itself as 
manifestly P’s, while 189-5 is unmistakably J’s. 
The entire phrasing, the whole manner of pre- 
senting the same incident, differs ; not only is it, as 
we have pointed out above, in the former version 
Abraham’s laughter, in the other Sarah’s, which 
gives the name to the promised son Isaac, but where 
P moves in stereotyped language about “ everlast- 
ing covenants,” “ be fruitful and multiply,” etc., J 
employs the eminently picturesque style of narra- 
tive which makes him the story-teller par 
excellence of the Pentateuch. Finally, the language 
and style of D enables scholars to assign this writing 
to the period between Isaiah and Jeremiah, i.¢., 
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the middle of the seventh century B.c., while the use 
of such a phrase as “‘ beyond Jordan” for Eastern 
Palestine, while not peculiar to D, at any rate shows 
that this document was composed in that Western 
Palestine which Moses did not enter. 

2. Institutional. Under this heading we need 
hardly do more than refer the reader back to what 
has been said above on the different legislative 
strata which may be so clearly distinguished in the 
Pentateuch. In the Book | of the Covenant (Ex. 


to_one specified sanctuary, a as “enjoined it in Deutero- 
nomy ; nor is this to be wondered at, seeing that both 
J and E tell us again and again of the Patriarchs 
building altars and sacrificing in various places. 
Ex. 2074 in plain language represents Yahveh as 
sanctioning sacrifice “in every place_where I Tecord 
my name ; as Viet 2278" 162 4Ust <a emphatic in 
enjoining, “ Take heed that thou offer not thy 
burnt-offering in every place that thou seest,” but 
only at one Divinely chosen sanctuary. Deut. 15” 
provides for the release of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year of his service; Lev. 253943 enacts 
that such a one is to remain with his master until 
the year of jubilee. In Deut. 18 we read of “ the 
priests, , the Levites,” implying the identity or at 
least the equality of these two classes; in the 
Priestly Code they are kept quite distinct, and no 
doubt is left as to the inferiority | ‘of the Levites. 
Such instances of the different t standpoints repre- 
sented in the various legal codes might be multiplied ; 


but those given will suffice for our purpose. 
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3. Religious. The marked differences in the 
conception and representation of God respectively 
exhibited by the writers of the Pentateuch will be 
obvious to anyone comparing the two accounts of 
the creation—Gen. 1-24 (P), and Gen. 245 (J). 
The distinguishing attribute of J’s version is his 
anthropomorphism: Yahveh forms man out of the 
dust of the ground, breathes into his nostrils the 
breath of life, plants a a garden, shapes one of the 
man’s ribs into a woman, etc. Quite different is the 
conception of the Priestly writer, to whom we owe 
the opening chapter: Elohim is represented as 
Spirit moving upon the face of primeval chaos, and 
His successive creative acts are simply in the nature 
of decrees which are instantly obeyed. J’s descrip- 
tion of Yahveh is eminently picturesque—P repre- 
sents Elohim as far more sublime and spiritual. 
Yahveh is depicted as the God of Israel, much as 
Chemosh was the god of Ammon—Elohim is the God 
of the Universe, who in the beginning created the 
heaven and the earth. Even in respect of the 
revelation of the Divine name our documents are 
at variance ; for in Gen. 243—a J narrative— 
Abraham says, “ I will make thee swear by Yahveh,”’ 
while in Ex. 623—which belongs to P—we read 
that ‘“‘ Elohim spake unto Moses, and said unto him, 
I am Yahveh; and I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as El Shaddai, pay 
my name Yahveh I was _not known unto them.” 








It is ; obvious that one and the same writer could not 
have penned these two passages. 
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After what has been said, we are now ina position 
to consider our four great documents one by one, 
beginning with 

J, the Jehovistic writing. This, the most 
graphic, living and interesting of the four, is almost 
exclusively made up of narratives. Its religious 
teaching is given in connection with persons and 
events rather than in the form of legislative enact- 
ments. As we saw a moment ago, J’s_ represen- 
tation of the Deity is markedly anthropomorphic : 
‘““we read of Yahveh’s eyes, nostrils, ears, mouth, 
arms, fingers, etc. He sees, hears, laughs, strikes, 








stands, sits, walks, etc.”’ When we read of God walk- 
ing in the ; garden i in the cool of the day, coming down 
from heaven to see the tower built by man, or partak- 
ing of Abraham’s hospitality, we may be quite sure, 
without looking, that the name given to the Most 
High in these stories is Yahveh—in other words, 
that we are dealing with J “portions. The religious 
spirit of this document links it to that of the older 
prophets ; it may be approximately dated as 
belonging to the ninth century B.c., and most 
scholars are disposed to regard it as having originated 
in the Southern Kingdom of Judah. Needless to say, 
the writer of J not only used a great deal of 
traditional matter, but availed himself also of still 
older written sources, welding them together into a 
whole, but impressing upon them the stamp of his 
own vigorous cast of mind. 

E, the Elohistic writing, is closely related to J, 
and belongs to the same period as the latter, or at 
most to one a little later. The Elohist uses a 
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tradition, or body of traditions, very nearly akin 
to those drawn upon by the Jehovist, yet pos- 
sessing features of its own; J and E were 
probably in separate circulation for some time, until 
in the seventh century B.c. they were made into one 
by an editor anxious to combine the excellences 
of both. ‘‘ Editing,’ however, in the modern sense 
of the term, was unknown; what was done was a 
certain amount of rough dovetailing, leaving the 
edges or seams pretty clearly visible. Where, e.g., 
there were two versions of the same incident, the editor 
would feel no compunction in setting them simply 
side by side; this is the cause of our possessing, as 
we have seen, a number of stories in duplicate, the 
one taken from the original J, the other from the 
original E document. The Elohist gives special 
prominence to places and personages of Northern 
Palestine; it is he who represents Joseph, the 
ancestral hero of the Northern Kingdom of Israel 
or Ephraim, as the darling of his father, and the 
favourite of God. Hence it is thought that as J 
is specially connected with Judah, so E had its 
origin in Ephraim, 

D, the Deuteronomic writing, is sufficiently 
characterised by its name,\while the date of its 
composition and the occasion of its promulgation 
have already been dealt with in this chapter. That 
this document cannot belong to the early stages of 
Hebrew literaturé is plain from its style,. which 
“implies a long development of the art of public 
oratory,’ and rises frequently to heights of great 
eloquence. If any doubt were left as to the age of 
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D, it would be set at rest by the fact that while the 
prophets of the eighth century, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, know nothing of the restrictions which this 
book introduces into the nation’s worship, Jeremiah 
(628-586 B. Cc.) shows traces of D’s influence through- 
out. The Deuteronomic legislation on sanctuaries 
and sacrifice was a violent innovation in the religious 
life and practice of the people; it marks the first 
stage in the transition from the prophetic to the 
priestly type of Hebrew religion ; D was combined 
with J E shortly after its publication, 7¢., about 
the time of the fall of Jerusalem in 586, forming the 
threefold document J ED. 

When we have thus marked out those sections of 
the Pentateuch which belong respectively to J E 
and D, we are left with a residuum which on closer 
inspection reveals itself as a framework into which 
the other sections had been fitted. This residuum 
forms the longest and latest portion of the Pentateuch 
and constitutes P, the Priestly writing ; it comprises, 
together with some narrative passages, all the 
legislation, the genealogies and lists of names, the 
infinite detail of the Tabernacle, etc., etc., which 
take up so many chapters in Exodus,’ Leviticus 
and Numbers. It used to be thought that this 
was the very earliest section of the Pentateuch ; 
we know now, however, that it represents, on the 
contrary, the most recent stratum, and is the 
product of the period following the Exile. P stands 
at the furthest remove from the vividness and 
spontaneity of J and E; its tone is generally dry, 


t This does not apply to Ex. 21-23 ; see above. 
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formal, legalistic, its tendency sacerdotal, its 
phraseology stereotyped; the extreme care with 
which it eschews the anthropomorphism of its 
predecessors is itself evidence of the distance of time 
which separates it from those earlier documents. 
P, even more than D, is entirely subservient to a 
doctrinal idea; its historical sections, borrowed 
for the most part from J and E, are merely an 
apparatus for the setting forth of laws and statutes 
which are designedly invested with the utmost 
antiquity, and whose uniform object is to enhance 
the sanctity of the Temple, and the Status and 
authority of the priesthood. In manner and matter 
alike, P bears the marks of its age. It was during 
the Exile that Ezekiel, prophet and priest, had 
elaborated that ‘‘ ecclesiastical constitution and 
ritual code for the redeemed and purified Israel” 
which we find in chapters 40-48 of his book; it is 
the spirit of Ezekiel, stripped of its remnants of 
prophetism, which pervades, as it produced, the 
Priestly writing. P is plainly not the work of one 
hand, but owed its origin to a number of priestly 
scribes, who were at work during and after the 
period of the Babylonian captivity ; it was this 
document which Ezra brought with him to Jerusalem 
from Babylonia in 458, and which he promulgated 
as ‘‘ the law of God,” ‘ the law of Moses,”’ fourteen 
years later, solemnly pledging the people to its 
obedience. The introduction of P, however, found 
JED already in possession; and within a short 
period the latter was editorially combined with the 
former, doubtless with a good many accommoda- 
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tions, Omissions and the insertion of numerous brief 
paragraphs linking the various portions together. 
Not until then, somewhere about the year 400 B.c., 
was the Pentateuch, much in the form in which we 
possess it, complete—a Pentateuch which, in the 
apt phrase of Prof. B. W. Bacon, is ‘‘ not Mosaic, 
but g mosaic’”—-not homogeneous, but extremely 
composite. 


There is thus the widest possible difference 
between the traditional view of the origin and char- 
acter of these five books, and that which is accepted 
with practical unanimity by the Old Testament 
scholarship of to-day; nevertheless, we would express 
the hope, in closing this chapter, that the conclusions 
to which we have sought to lead the reader may have 
produced in him neither a sense of shock nor a con- 
sciousness of loss. Instead, we would point to the 
very real gain which must always result when order 
is brought into confusion; for there can be no 
doubt that the modern theory of the composition 
of the Pentateuch affords a rational explanation 
of much that on the assumption of a single and 
Mosaic authorship was a hopeless puzzle, a violation 
of all historical probability and, indeed, of common- 
sense. In the happy simile of Dr. Boyd Carpenter, 
‘‘ we are to look at these books, not as we look at 
Salisbury Cathedral, begun and finished under a 
single plan, but rather as we look at Westminster 
Abbey, in which we can trace the work of various 
minds and the language of different ages. There 
are beauties, no doubt, which are due to the harmoni- 
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ous influence of a single brain; but the cathedral 
of one period and one architect misses the richness, 
the historical interest, the splendour of various 
associations which clings to the stones and structure 
of the many-aged minster. We lose nothing of 
reverence ; we gain much in teaching, when thus the 
spirit of different periods can speak to us from neigh- 
bouring walls.”” Truly, the Pentateuch is a grand 
and venerable cathedral pile; and on its spacious 
walls are painted by successive artists, and in 
imperishable colours, all the panoramic stages in 
that world-moving and world-shaping drama, the 
religion of Israel. 





The following diagram, which we reproduce from Prof. Bennett's 
Genesis, with the addition of the approximate dates, will show at a 
glance the gradual process by which the Pentateuch as we now possess 
it came into being; it should, of course, be borne in mind that J and 
E were themselves compilations in which were incorporated many 
older elements, dating centuries further back, 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Old Testament: Its History 


WHEN we have seen that the Pentateuch is a highly 
composite structure which, so far from having 
Moses for its author or even compiler, did not take 
its approximately final shape until ca. 400 B.c., or 
roughly a thousand years after Moses, the question 
naturally emerges, What is the character of the 
Pentateuchal narratives, considered as history ? Or, 
if we are already disposed to think it likely that 
these early narratives may contain a legendary and 
mythical element, we ask, Where is the fixed point 
from which we can travel onwards, feeling that we 
have firm ground under our feet, and are dealing 
with a solid stratum of fact ? 


I 


It is the tritest of commonplaces that the history of 
any nation is only traceable a certain limited distance 
back through the centuries; presently we reach a 
period where the records grow scantier and less 
trustworthy ; a little beyond this there is nothing 
but floating traditions, ancient legends, and the 
like—still a little further back, and all is lost in 
indistinguishable mist. Moreover, as regards the 
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tales which come down to us purporting to tell the 
very beginnings of a nation’s history, we always find 
on closer inspection that they contain little deserving 
to be regarded as a record of fact. We no longer 
believe the tradition of the founding of the Eternal 
City by Romulus and Remus, nor the quite circum- 
stantial narratives of the seven kings of Rome; we 
know that these are later inventions, the attempts 
invariably made by a people to link itself to a heroic 
past. We see a similar process at work in Greece, 
where every tribe had its legendary ancestor, from 
whom it was supposed to have derived its name, 
whereas in actual fact the matter had come the other 
way about. Thus all the Achzans were supposed 
to be descended from Acheus, all the Ionians from 
Ion, the AZolians and Dorians from Aolus and 
Dorus ; and as all these tribes were Hellenes, conscious 
of a common race, they made their alleged ancestors 
the sons and grandsons of one original Hellen, who 
in turn was represented as the son of that pious 
couple, Deucalion and Pyrrha, who alone were 
spared when Zeus destroyed all the degenerate race 
of men by a flood. If these tales are avowedly 
legends, will any greater credibility necessarily 
attach to the analogous narratives in Genesis, where 
once more we find a number of tribes tracing them- 
selves to single ancestors, and these again to one 
common eponymous progenitor, Israel? At the 
back of all history there lies a vast, undefined hinter- 
land of legend and myth; and it would be truly 
strange if Hebrew history furnished an exception to 
that rule. 
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Within the limits of a very summary survey such 
as this, we cannot attempt to show in any detail 
what, nevertheless, is by this time generally accepted 
by Old Testament scholars, viz., that the accounts 
which we read in Genesis of the Creation, the early 
patriarchs and the Flood are in varying degrees all 
derived from Babylonian sources. Babylonia is 
the cradle of the world’s civilisation ; the earliest 
settlers from that country reached the Nile valley 
ca. 5,000 years before Christ, bringing a primitive 
culture already with them, and Palestine had been 
a Babylonian province long before its occupation 
by the Hebrews. The latter therefore found rich 
deposits of myths and speculations on the world’s 
beginnings ready to hand in their new homes; was 
it not, under the circumstances, inherently likely 
that the immigrants would adopt and adapt to their 
own use some of this ancient material? Asa matter 
of fact, and quite apart from the a priort probabilities 
of the case, we know that such a process did take 
place; the Babylonian narratives of the Creation 
and the Deluge have been made accessible within 
the last forty years, and an unprejudiced scholar- 
ship can no longer doubt the dependence of the 
corresponding Biblical narratives on these far more 
ancient traditions, preserved for us in the clay 
tablet library of King Asshurbanipal of Nineveh. 

' These tablets date from the seventh century B.c., but, according 
to Prof. Driver, Assyriologists entertain no doubt that their contents 
are much older, and a conservative scholar like Prof. Sayce thinks 


they are probably as old as the twenty-second or twenty-third 
century B.C. 
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_ When we find—to name only one detail—that there 
is a Babylonian as well as a Hebrew list of ten 
patriarchs who lived between the Creation and the 
Deluge (see Gen. 5); that the third of these is in 
the Hebrew list called ‘‘ Enos,” in the Babylonian 
““Amelon,”’ both words meaning ‘man’; that 
the fourth is in the Bible called ‘‘ Kenan,” 7.e., 
“smith,” in the Babylonian list “‘ Ammenon,” 7.e., 
“handicraftsman,’ ‘‘ master worker’’—we feel 
that there is no room left for the supposition of mere 
coincidence. Specially striking is the analogy 
between the Hebrew and the Babylonian Deluge 
stories. The latter tells us how, the gods having 
determined to destroy Shurippak, a city on the 
Euphrates, by a flood, Ea, the god of wisdom, warns 
Ut-napishtim, one of the inhabitants, of the im- 
pending catastrophe, and commands him to build 
a ship, into which he is to take ‘‘ the seed of life of 
every sort.” The building of the ship and its lining 
with pitch are described by Ut-napishtim himself, 
an interesting detail being that the same Semitic 
word for pitch is used both in the Hebrew and the 
Babylonian accounts. Then the flood rises, but 
instead of destroying only Shurippak, drowns all 
mankind ; and when the waters fall and land begins 
to reappear, the ship runs aground on Mount Nissir. 
“Then,” relates Ut-napishtim— 


Then I let forth a dove, TI let her go free: 
Flying the dove went Hither and thither, 
No resting place found she, Back she returned. 
Then I sent forth a swallow I let her go free: 
Flying the swallow went, Hither and thither, 
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No resting place found she, Back she returned. 
Then I sent forth a raven, I let him go free: 

Far flew the raven, Saw the waters abating, 
Eating and croaking, Never returned he. 


Whereupon Ut- -napishtim leaves the vessel, and like 
Noah offers sacrifice :— 


The gods smelt the savour, The gods smelt the goodly savour, 
The gods gathered like flies over the sacrificer. ; 


Yet close as are the material resemblances between 
the Biblical narratives and their Babylonian 
prototypes, these only serve to bring out the moral 
and spiritual differences between the two. In the 
Babylonian creation epic we have a grotesque and 
revolting polytheism, a sanguinary struggle between 
opposed divinities ; in the Hebrew version we find 
“in the beginning God,” creating the heavens and 
the earth by His almighty will, and all the crude and 
disgusting features of the old myth have disappeared. 
There is the same difference between the story of 
Ut-napishtim and that of Noah; the former is 
described as a ‘‘ very wise,” the latter as a “ righteous 
man’; in the Babylonian epic the gods trick and 
quarrel with each other, they cower like dogs, they 
swarm like flies, while in Genesis the catastrophe 
of the flood “‘ has a new character stamped on it, 
and becomes a symbolical embodiment of ethical 
and religious truth’’ (Driver). Thus these stories, 
derived though they are from Babylonian originals, 
show only the more clearly Israel’s genius for religion, 
its amazing capacity for purifying and transmitting 
very crude and unpromising material ; indeed, the 
truly inspired character of our sacred narratives 
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cannot be more clearly shown than by comparing 
them with the dark and crude imaginings from 
which they were derived. 


Before, however, we emerge from the misty atmo- 
sphere of myth and legend into the clear daylight of 
history, we have a further lengthy period to 
traverse. Every student of folklore is aware of the 
perplexing way in which primitive peoples intermingle 
legendary and mythical elements with genuine 
historical recollections. Thus in the story of 
Switzerland’s struggle against the Austrian yoke 
we have the alleged incident of the shooting of the 
apple by William Tell, which is only a variant of 
that “‘ shooting myth,” whose original home is in 
Scandinavia, William Tell himself being a mythical 
figure. Thus, too, according to Dr. Peters, in some 
parts of Prussia the Slavonic communities still tell 
their age-old fairy-tales, but with the strange inser- 
_ tion among their dramatis persone of Frederick the 
Great, and even some of his generals. More than 
this—wherever there has taken place a mingling of 
tribes and nationalities, the immigrants invariably 
take over and adopt as their own some of the legends 
told and the sacred customs observed by the native 
populations in whose midst they dwell. The shrines 
and sacred places of the conquered tribes become 
the shrines and sacred places of the conquerors, and 
are, in course of-time, connected by them with their 
own legendary ancestors, saints and heroes.? 


* A striking illustration is supplied by Dr. Peters, who tells of a 
great cairn on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, to which Moslems 
make pilgrimage as the tomb of Joshua. Prior to the Moslem con- 
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Now the Hebrews were immigrants into Canaan, 
where they found asettled population with traditions, 
myths and shrines of their own, while they them- 
selves also brought with them certain dim historical 
memories and traditions. What undoubtedly took 
place was just such a weaving together of these two 
elements into a body of narratives purporting to be 
the record of Israel’s ancestors. Occasionally, 
indeed, as in Gen. 23, we have very plain evidence of 
this; for what can it mean when we read that 
Abraham purchased a burying-place from Ephron 
the Hittite, but that the Hebrews themselves were 
conscious that this cave of Machpelah had been 
connected with the religion of the original inhabitants 
before it was taken over by them ? 

Thus all we can say concerning the historical value 
of those vivid and graphic chapters which tell us 
the history of the patriarchs is that there was 
probably some small nucleus of recollection, from 
which the rest was evolved in the course of time by 
loving and poetic imagination. To quote Dr. Peters 
again, “the stories of the patriarchs—Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob—are to a considerable extent the 
ancient pre-Israelite legends and possibly even myths 
of ancient sanctuaries adopted and adapted by the 
Israelites after their occupation of the country, 





quest, however, this region was in the hands of a Christian population, 
which reverenced the same tumulus as the tomb of St. Pantaleon. 
But before the Christian era the same district was inhabited by 
Greeks, who called the cairn the bed of Hercules, and regarded it as 
sacred. As a matter of fact, it was originally the burial place of 
some pre-historic tribe, and the spot has preserved its sacredness 
under varying names through all the centuries.—See Early Hebrew 
Story, pp. 82-83. 
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combined with their own historical traditions and 
cast in the personal and genealogical mould.” * 
So much we shall have to recognise—though we 
shall not be blamed if we do so reluctantly—viz., 
that those idyllic tales of the sojourn of the ancestors 
of the Hebrew nation in Canaan ave idylls, wrought 
with exquisite and unconscious art, in which Israel 
reconstructed its past and made it prophetic of later 
events, especially of the occupation of Canaan. 
Every one has seen paintings by the old masters 
purporting to represent Biblical scenes, but depicting 
the sacred characters in the garments of the middle 
ages, the artists being of course quite unaware of the 
anachronism ; in the same manner J and E depict 
the patriarchs, crediting them with the ideas, and 
generally representing them on the level, of the 
ninth century B.c., in equal unconsciousness of their 
violation of all the canons of historical probability. 
What could be more pathetic or more humane than - 
Abraham’s intercession with Yahveh on behalf of 
the cities of the plain? And what, we must add, 
could be more utterly improbable in the age of 
Abraham than the attitude of mind revealed in the 
appeal “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”’ This endowment of the Deity with ethical 
attributes and a sense of moral obligation towards 
His creatures belongs to a much later age; it is not 
Abraham but the spirit of the early prophets which 
expresses itself in that touching story. 


We have, moreover, to take into account the well- 


* Op. cit. Dp. Oa. 
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known tendency of all primitive peoples to express 
their fragmentary recollections of the past in the 
form of personal stories and adventures, attributing 
to some ancestral hero what really happened to or 
was done by the community or the race. Behind 
the tales of the exploits of Hercules, who delivered 
the earth of foul monsters, we may read dim 
reminiscences of the far-off time when man, in order 
to maintain himself in security, had to wage a war of 
extermination against gigantic species now extinct ; 
in fact, we detect ourselves in the act of succumb- 
ing to the self-same tendency when we speak of 
“‘man’”’ performing these feats, when of course 
we mean the human race. 

Now if there was one racial recollection strongly 
fixed in the Hebrew mind, it was that of a time when 
their ancestors had suffered oppression in Egypt ; 
and this episode in their history is thrown into 
personal form twice over in Genesis, viz., in the 
narratives of Abraham and Joseph. When we read 
in Gen. 12 of Abraham going down into Egypt, 
of his wife’s involuntary sojourn in Pharaoh's 
palace, and of their subsequent departure into 
Canaan, greatly enriched, after Yahveh has plagued 
Pharaoh and his household with great plagues, 
we have one of these individualised remembrances 
of Israel’s bondage. When we read the highly 
elaborated story of Joseph’s captivity in an Egyptian 
dungeon, and his deliverance from that doom, we 
have another version of the same recollection of 
national servitude and national emancipation, but 
this time intermingled with elements actually 
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borrowed from Egyptian history and literature. It 
is quite true that the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV. 
had a vizier called Janhamu, of apparently Semitic 
origin; but there is no reason for identifying 
this personage, as the Hebrew writer has done, with 
Joseph. It is equally true that the agricultural 
conditions of Egypt were at one time such as they 
are described in Genesis. There was also current in 
Egypt a romantic story entitled ‘‘ The Two Brothers,”’ 
containing an incident strongly similar to that of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife; but the Hebrew 
narrator, who has thus made skilful use of what we 
should nowadays call local colour, betrays himself 
by the use of Egyptian names which Egyptologists 
declare to belong to a period many centuries later 
than that in which the story is laid, and thus stands 
revealed, not as a historian, but as a literary artist. 
We say again that there is very natural reluctance 
in arriving at such conclusions ; nevertheless, it 
is some consolation to remember that we have in 
these immortal narratives not only good literature 
and good art, but also—and this is what surely out- 
weighs every other consideration—good ethics and 
good religion. That is why the question whether 
they are historical or otherwise is, after all, of only 
secondary importance, and why they will never 
cease to be treasured as part of the imperishable 
possessions of the race. 


II 


But it is time for us to turn from these patriarchal 
legends to the history, in thestrictersense of the term, 
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of the Hebrew nation. Making all allowance for 
legendary accretions and incrustations, there is no 
reasonable ground for doubt that certain Hebrew 
tribes did pass through a period of subjection and 
serfdom in Egypt ; that in some way they obtained 
leave from their taskmasters to emigrate, and that 
they did so, through the instrumentality and under 
the leadership of a great and providential man of 
prophetic spirit, who not only emancipated his 
brethren from ‘‘ the house of bondage,” but also 
imparted to them the rudiments of law and a higher 
religious conception than any to which they had as 
yet attained. How deeply the Hebrew nation felt 
themselves indebted to the genius of Moses, we have 
already had occasion to remark ; indeed, they could 
have given no greater evidence of their boundless 
veneration for their racial hero and deliverer than 
by attributing to his name, and investing with 
his authority, all that they prized most in their 
literature and law, to wit, the Pentateuch. 

In the Pentateuch we are given an account of the 
story of the world, and next of Israel, down to the 
death of Moses; that history is further continued 
to the age of the Second Temple and the proclamation 
of the law by Ezra the scribe, in twelve books— 
(a) Joshua, Judges, I and 2 Samuel, x and 2 Kings, 
with the Book of Ruth; and (b) 1 and 2 Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, with the Book of Esther. Of these, 
the first series carries the history of the nation from 
the death of Moses down to the fall of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c., when the people were led away into exile ; 
while the second, beginning with nine genealogical 
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chapters in which the author professes to cover the 
period from Adam to David, continues the history of 
Israel from that point onwards to the year 432 B.C. 
At these books we must now briefly glance. 


The Book oF Josuua formed originally an 
organic whole with the Pentateuch, taking up the 
narrative where the latter leaves off, viz., at the 
death of Moses; so close is the connection, and so 
unmistakably may the same documents J E D P, 
of which we saw the. Pentateuch to be composed, 
be traced in Joshua that it has become customary 
to treat these six books as a unity, and to designate 
them by the collective title of the Hexateuch. 
Joshua falls into two parts, chaps. 1-12, which relate 
the crossing of Jordan and the conquest of Canaan 
by the Israelites, and chaps. 13-24, which deal 
with the distribution of the conquered territory 
among the tribes, and the closing scenes in Joshua’s 
career; in the earlier half we find mainly a con- 
tinuation of J E, while in the latter the Priestly 
writer P has a predominant share. The influence 
of D is chiefly felt in those passages which describe 
the unsparing thoroughness with which Joshua, 
acting upon the alleged command of Yahveh, is said 
to have exterminated the native populations. 

Whether Joshua himself can be regarded as a 
historical personage is somewhat doubtful; on the 
other hand, it is fairly certain that the history of the 
conquest, as given in this book, is not history at all, 
but at best a highly foreshortened, ‘“‘ telescoped ” 
version of events which took a much longer time 
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—indeed, centuries—to accomplish themselves 
(cp. Ex. 232%93°). In surrendering the historical 
character of this war-chronicle, we have the satis- 
faction of being able to dismiss those tales of indis- 
criminate massacre which form so prominent a 
feature of the narrative; these sanguinary deeds 
were only the afterthoughts of a writer filled with 
Deuteronomic zeal against all that savoured of 
Canaanitish superstitions, and anxious to show that 
Yahveh Himself, at the time of the conquest, 
sanctioned the extirpation, not only of idolatry, but 
of the idolaters, including even defenceless women 
and children. Containing, in its J and E portions, 
sources which go back to the eighth and ninth 
centuries B.c., the Book of Joshua, like the 
Pentateuch, assumed its present form by a series 
of stages, combinations and redactions, which 
terminated about the year 400 B.C. 


That the rapid conquest of Canaan bythe Hebrews, 
as related in the Book of Joshua, belongs to the sphere 
of heroic romance rather than of fact, is evident 
from the whole tenor of the Book oF JuDGEsS, which 
takes up the tale from the death of Joshua to the 
birth of Samuel, covering a period of four centuries. 
As we have pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
there is neither in Judges nor in Samuel any trace 
of a closely organised nation; we read of a loose 
confederacy of tribes connected by race, who, so far 
from being in secure possession of the land, are 
constantly beset and frequently hard-pressed by 
surrounding hostile populations. As for the type of 
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religion which, according to Judges, prevailed among 
the Hebrews during those centuries—an epoch 
graphically described by Dr. Marcus Dods as “ Israel’s 
Iron Age ’’—we have already seen that it is quite 
impossible to believe that a people moving on such 
a low level should have been all the time in posses- 
sion of a highly-developed legislation. It is note- 
worthy that the very name of Moses occurs only 
six times in Judges and Samuel, and even then never 
as the giver of written statutes; while the word 
‘“‘ Law,” that keynote of Judaism, is not once to be 
met with in these books. 

Nevertheless—or rather for that very reason—and 
notwithstanding the fact that the history related in 
these chapters is very much mixed with legend and 
myth, the Book of Judges possesses considerable value 
for us, because of the light which it throws upon the 
real course the development of the Hebrew people 
pursued during those troubled times when “ every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
This book preserves for us two of the most indu- 
bitably ancient monuments of Hebrew literature, viz. 
the Song of Deborah (ch. 5), and the Fable of Jotham 
(ch. 9775), both of which probably belong to the 
twelfth century B.c.; while such narratives as that 
of Micah’s “house of gods” with. its ephod and 
teraphim (ch. 17), and of the crime of the men of 
Gibeah and its expiation (chs. 19-21), give us a most 
vivid insight into the religious and civil conditions 
of the period. It is not unlikely that these floating 
reminiscences and traditions concerning the out- 
standing figures of the adventurous past—a Barak 
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and Deborah, a Gideon and Jephthah—began to be 
collected as early as in the days of the united 
monarchy, ca. 1,000 B.c.; but the book as we have 
it probably passed through numerous successive 
editings, assuming its present shape—in which the 
activity of a Deuteronomic redactor is specially 
noticeable—not until some time after the Exile, 
about the year 500 B.c. or even later. 


That the Book oF Rutu, which follows Judges in 
our Bible, and whose contents are laid “‘ in the days 
when the Judges judged,” does not really belong to 
the same period, is sufficiently clear from the fact 
that in the Hebrew canon it appears among that 
Third Collection, the ‘‘ Writings,’ which was not 
made until the two earlier ones had been definitely 
closed. In this beautiful and tender idyll we have, 
under the guise of a narrative of facts, a religious 
romance—what would nowadays be called “a 
novel with a purpose.’”’ That purpose was to protest 
against the narrow policy of Ezra, who sought to 
bring about the compulsory divorce of those Jews 
who had contracted marriages with foreign wives ; 
and that protest was made most effectively in this 
story of Ruth the Moabitess, with her whole-hearted 
fidelity towards her adopted people, the climax 
being that this mere foreigner became, through 
her marriage to Boaz, the ancestress of David and 
the royal line of Judah. The book was thus 
“intended to show that not bodily descent but the 
disposition of the heart is the main thing, and that 
even a union with a truly pious heathen woman is 
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_ blessed by Yahveh”’ (Cornill). If we accept, as 
the majority of students do, this view of the writer’s 
aim, we shall assign his work to about the middle of 
the fifth century B.c. 


III 


With the Booxs oF SAMUEL we emerge at last 
from legendary or semi-legendary into historical 
times. This is not to say that there are no unhis- 
torical elements in these books, but that where they 
occur they are subordinate to the relation of fact— 
much in the same way as Herodotus, while not 
disdaining to tell us a good many miracle and 
oracle stories, yet in the main gives us an orderly 
and credible historical account of the Persian invasion 
of Greece. The two books of Samuel—deriving 
their title, not from any supposed authorship, but 
from the circumstance that Samuel is the most 
conspicuous figure in the earlier part of the narrative 
—were originally one; beginning with Samuel’s 
birth, they trace the history of Israel through the 
period of his judgeship to the establishment of the 
monarchy, the reign of Saul, and the greater part 
of that of David. Many of the incidents recorded 
in these books are described with a wealth of detail 
which renders it likely that the compiler made use 
of the memoranda of some one closely acquainted 
with the chief personages of the story; in particular 
the chapters in 2 Samuel which deal with the more 
intimate life of David and his household aresometimes 
ascribed to a court-chronicler. The graphic character 
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of some of these stories is hardly to be surpassed ; 
such passages as those which tell of the king’s sorrow 
when Bathsheba’s child dies, and his utter abandon- 
ment to grief when he learns of Absalom’s death, 
throb with human emotion, and belong to the 
most precious gems of literature. 

The editor or compiler of these books utilised 
various traditions, without, however, attempting 
to weld them into a very consistent whole. Thus 
in r Sam. 16%4-23, David is introduced to Saul 
as “‘a mighty man of valour, and a man of war, and 
prudent in speech,” and quickly rises to the position 
of his armour-bearer. But in the following chapter 
there is quite a different account of his being sent 
accidentally to the camp; we are told of how this 
inexperienced shepherd-lad learns of Goliath’s boast, 
and slays him ; and how after this deed Saul inquires 
who “this youth’’ may be—this youth who had 
already, according to the earlier version, become 
his daily companion! Thus, again, two quite 
different explanations are given of the saying “Is 
Saul also among the prophets ? ”’ (1 Sam. 10 '°-"2, and 
192-24), Thus, too, we have three separate versions 
of Saul’s elevation to the throne (1 Sam. 9-10"; 
10 "7-27; 1427), and two of the occasion of his re- 
jection (13%, 15 '-3!)—-versions which cannot well 
be harmonised. Indeed, not even the story of 
David’s feat of killing Goliath is allowed to go un- 
contradicted, for in 2 Sam. 2179 that exploit is 
ascribed to Elhanan of Bethlehem. But a Hebrew 
editor was as a rule very little troubled by such 
discrepancies ; he contented himself, where there 
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- were different versions of the same event, with 
placing them side by side, leaving his readers to accept 
either or both. The Books of Samuel embody 
extremely ancient sources, such as the lament over 
David and Jonathan, which was probably composed 
by David himself; their final redaction may have 
taken place during the period of the Exile, or shortly 
after, but prior to the Priestly legislation. 


The two Booxs or Kincs formed, like those of 
Samuel, originally one, and need never have been 
divided; beginning with a description of the last 
days of David, and the intrigue for the succession to 
the throne—apparently from the hand of the same 
court-historian whose acquaintance we have pre- 
viously made—we have first, in 1 Kings I-11, an 
account of the reign of Solomon; in x Kings 12- 
2 Kings 17, the story of the divided Kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, down to the fall of Samaria in 
722 B.C.; and in 2 Kings 18-25 the history of the 
kingdom of Judah to the fall of Jerusalem and the 
deportation of all but the poorest of the people. 
Kings is, of course, a compilation, the editor mak- 
ing frequent reference to his sources, the Book of 
the Acts of Solomon, the Book of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel, and the Book of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Judah; withthese records he com- 
bines at least two other writings, dealing respectively 
with the prophets Elijah and Elisha. The historical 
material is treated throughout with a marked Deut- 
eronomic bias, the compiler’s standing assumption 
being that from the establishment of the temple at 
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Jerusalem onwards the worship at the local sanctu- 
aries had always been a sinful practice; the judg- 
ments which he pronounces on each of the kings are 
invariably passed on his observance or non-observ- 
ance of the Deuteronomic principle which abolished 
these local shrines, and centralised the worship of 
Yahveh in Jerusalem. The first compilation was 
probably made soon after the publication of 
Deuteronomy, ca. 600 B.c., but the closing chapter 
was added late in the Exile; the work, in fact, 
continued to undergo revisions and redactions for 
a long time after that period, so much so that the 
text had not been finally fixed in the third century 
B.c., when the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek was made. 


The two Books OF CHRONICLES—again originally 
one—cover, as we have seen, after a genealogical 
introduction, the period from the death of Saul 
until the edict of Cyrus permitting the Jews to 
return to Palestine from Babylonia, and to rebuild 
the Temple. But while the chronicler deals so 
largely with events which have been already treated 
in Kings, and makes constant use of the latter work, 
we feel in reading his pages that we are breathing a 
different atmosphere altogether. To put it briefly, 
Chronicles is the history of the kingdom of Judah— 
not of the Northern kingdom of Israel, which is 
practically ignored as ‘‘ apostate,’’—vre-writien from 
the priestly point of view; it is a late production 
which seeks to illustrate the thesis that the national 
welfare depends, and always did depend, upon the 
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zealous observance of the priestly law, and to give 
standing to the latter by connecting it with the 
nation’s far-off past. With this object in view the 
compiler does not hesitate to take what liberties he 
likes with the facts, altering, adding and omitting as 
suits his purpose. The narrative of Kings is 
“corrected and supplemented throughout by the 
Levitical usages and institutions of the writer’s 
own time ;”’ at the same time he carefully suppresses 
such episodes in the lives of David and Solomon as 
would be calculated to. lessen their prestige as true 
servants of Yahveh—e.g., David’s sojourn among the 
Philistines, his adultery with Bathsheba, the scandals | 
in his family, as well as Solomon’s polygamy and 
idolatry. In the resoluteness with which this 
writer re-fashions history in the interests of dogma, 
he may be said to illustrate a certain want of scruple 
typical of the priestly temperament ; the date to 
which his work must be assigned is ca. 300 B.C. 


Ezra and NEHEMIAH are from the same hand as 
Chronicles ; indeed, the last two verses of Chronicles 
are the first two of Ezra, which in its opening chapters 
tells of the return of the people—or rather, those who 
were willing to avail themselves of the permission 
granted by Cyrus—to their own country in 538 B.c., 
and the building and dedication of the Second 
Temple. The second part of the book relates to 
the mission of Ezra the priest and scribe, who eighty 
years later, in 458 B.c., headed a second party of 
Jews returning from Babylonia, his object being 
“to teach in Israel statutes and judgments ” (7%), 
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In a section in which Ezra speaks in the first person, 
777-9*5, we learn of his horror in discovering that 
many of the people had married “‘ strange women,” 
t.e., non-Israelites ; and the book closes with a narra- 
tive of his strenuous and apparently successful 
efforts to induce those who had transgressed in this 
manner to put away their wives. The Book of 
Nehemiah again is partly writtenin the first person 
by Nehemiah, cup-bearer to King Artaxerxes of 
Persia, who relates how he obtained his royal 
master’s permission to return to Jerusalem in the 
capacity of governor for the purpose of re-building the 
walls of the city; and in chaps. 8-10 we have the 
account of how Ezra, after a delay of fourteen years, 
at last found his opportunity of “ teaching in Israel 
statutes and judgments ”’ by proclaiming the ‘‘ book 
of the law of Moses,” 1.¢., the Priestly legislation 
which he had doubtless brought with him from 
Babylonia. When the people solemnly pledged 
themselves to observe this code, the religion of 
Israel had entered upon its last phase; or rather, 
the old religion was dead, and the new Judaism 
was born—a religion of ritual, ceremonial and priestly 
ascendancy, as far removed from the teaching of the 
great prophets as the ecclesiasticism of Rome is from 
the teaching of Jesus. The compilation of Ezra 
and Nehemiah from memoirs and other sources 
belongs to the same epoch as that of Chronicles, viz., 
ca. 300 B.C. 


Of the Book oF ESTHER, in conclusion, we need 
not say more than that it is a romance, with no 
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claim to be regarded as history ; a romance, more- 
over, so unattractive in its blood-thirsty and 
vindictive spirit, that we may rejoice to know that 
it is fiction only, and not based on fact. Apart 
from ministering to an unlovely fanaticism, this 
book, which does not once mention the name of 
God, seeks to give a historical, or rather pseudo- 
historical, explanation of the feast of Purim, which 
the Jews had adopted during their sojourn in 
Babylonia ; the very names of Esther and Mordecai 
are transparent disguises of the Babylonian divinities 
Ishtar and Marduk. The date of this production 
cannot be fixed except within rather wide limits ; 
it cannot be earlier than ca. 300, and may be so 
late as the Maccabean period, or ca. 150 B.C. 


One remark inevitably suggests itself at the close 
of this necessarily brief and bald outline. When we 
read of the glories of the reign of David and Solomon, 
we are apt to forget that our Biblical accounts 
were written by men full of national enthusiasm, 
who convey to us such an impression of the might 
and importance of Israel in its golden days as would 
only fit a world-power. A glance at the map—not 
of Palestine, but of the ancient East, of which it 
formed part—will speedily correct this illusion. 
Compared with Egypt and Assyria, Israel at the 
height of its prosperity was never more than an 
insignificant petty dominion—a mere “‘ buffer ” state 
between these two great rival powers, utterly 
incapable of defending itself effectually against any 
determined attack from either of them. And yet, 
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on maturer reflection, such a standard of comparison 
reveals itself as false: judged, not by miles of 
territory, not by conquests in the field of battle, 
but in the spiritual domain, Egypt and Assyria 
count for little indeed by the side of Israel. Those 
puissant empires have been dust for thousands of 
years, but the empire, the dominion of Israel, con- 
tinues to this day. Babylon could hale men’s bodies 
into captivity, but Israel has won a goodlier prize in 
capturing and captivating men’s souls, and moulding, 
through its greater offspring, Christianity, all 
subsequent civilisation. Hence it is that for one 
individual here and there who dives into the records 
of Assyria or Egypt, there are, and always will be, 
tens of thousands interested in the vicissitudes of 
these little toy-kingdoms, Judah and Israel, and 
familiar with the names of their rulers and prophets. 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weligericht; and while 
bigness may perish, greatness endures. 


11g 


CHAPTER V 


The Old Testament: Its Prophecy 
I 


WITHIN the limits of a single chapter it would 
obviously be impossible to deal separately, in even 
the briefest fashion, with each of the sixteen 
prophetical writers of the Old Testament. We 
propose to do instead what we think more profitable, 
viz., to discuss the phenomenon of Hebrew prophecy 
itself, a phenomenon of immense importance, and 
at the same time one of the most generally misunder- 
stood. It is not too much to say that the modern 
study of the Old Testament has radically altered 
our view of the position that is to be assigned to the 
prophets in the development of the religion of Israel ; 
and the more we understand the function they ful- 
filled, the more firmly shall we be convinced of the 
providential nature of their mission. 


On the traditional view of the Old Testament 
that mission and function are anything but easy to 
appreciate, and that for the simple reason that that 
view allows no room for any development, any 
evolution in Hebrew religion at all. According to 
what used to be the accepted notion, the Hebrew 
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people had started in their far-off past with the same 
complete and minute code of laws which we find 
in existence in the time of Christ ; in the Pentateuch, 
his great legacy to his nation, Moses had presented 
them, on the one hand, with the most exalted and 
spiritual conceptions of God—though strangely 
- commingled with others of a much lower order—and, 
on the other, with the most elaborate and 
detailed regulations as to ritual and sacrificial 
observances. All this had been fixed from the 
beginning ; and to this structure, raised and com- 
pleted by Moses, the centuries had added nothing. 
Such was the theory which remained unchallenged 
until it occurred to scholars to test it by the known 
facts of Israel’s history. How did these facts accord 
with it? We have already seen what is to be learned 
from the Books of Judges and Samuel of the un- 
developed state of Israel’s religion for hundreds of 
years subsequent to the death of Moses, when the 
nation, ex hypothesi, was fully conversant with the 
whole of the Law; we have now to ask ourselves, 
How is the emergence and the message of the 
prophets to be reconciled with that older theory ? 
The prophets, as we know them, first arise in the 
days of the early monarchy, or four centuries after 
the Exodus, and they evidently constitute quite a 
new phenomenon (cp. I Sam. 9%); but though their 
appearance is something new, they are the bearers, 
seemingly, of no new religious message. They reveal 
Yahveh in no light in which He has not already been 
presented in the Pentateuch ; while, as for ritual and 
sacrifice, if they mention these at all, it is to deprecate 
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them with great heartiness. ‘‘ To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith Yahveh: 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or 
of he-goats ” (Is. 17). Such an utterance—parallels 
to which we have given in an earlier chapter—is 
simply unintelligible on the supposition that the 
sacrificial system denounced by the prophet had 
not only been established for hundreds of years, but 
established with the express sanction and authority 
of Moses. Thus on the old reading of Hebrew history 
we are left with an insoluble puzzle. 


But if the modern view of the evolution of Israel’s 
religion is the true one, not only is the puzzle solved, 
but there is no puzzle to be solved. The process 
is a natural and intelligible one. We see the Hebrew 
tribes immigrating into Canaan, very imperfectly 
civilised or moralised, and remaining for centuries 
in the condition—“ lawless” in every sense of the 
word—described in the Book of Judges ; we see how 
they gradually make headway in the arts of civilisa- 
tion, and how their religion, too, though still con- 
taining many savage and semi-barbarous traits, is 
advancing to higher stages ; and then, in the eighth 
century B.C., we come upon the first of the great 
prophetic writers, preaching ethical and spiritual 
ideas which are not mere echoes of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, but strike quite a new and loftier note. Indeed, 
these ideas, developed during a century or more, find 
embodiment in that code of laws which came into 
being in the latter half of the seventh century, and 
to which we give the name of Deuteronomy. It is 
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only when the force of Hebrew prophetism has spent 
itself that the nation develops that view of the all- 
importance of ritual which gives birth to the priestly 
legislation in the period following the Exile. To 
understand the evolution of Old Testament religion, 
therefore, we have completely to reverse the tradi- 
tional order, which places the Law first, and the 
Prophets second; on the contrary, the Law, the 
priestly type of religion, only came in when the in- 
spiration of prophetic religion had died out. 

It is not until we have established this point, v7z., 
that the prophets were the precursors, not the 
successors, of the Law, that we can form a true 
estimate of the work which these men accomplished ; 
it is their historical position which determines their 
veligious position. ‘‘ Whilst according to the 
traditional view the prophets merely deepened and 
broadened in single points the religion of Moses, 
which he was supposed to have promulgated as a 
complete and finished system, it now appears that 
the prophets entirely revolutionised the religion of 
Israel, that it was wholly through them that the 
national religion, founded by Moses, became a world- 
religion, and that it was they who prepared and 
fitted the religion of Israel to become the parent of 
Christianity ’’ (Cornill). 


But now we have to approach the all-important 
question—viz., what prophecy really is, and what are 
the functions indicated by the prophetic name and 
office. Astounding as the assertion may sound, that 
is a question to which it has only been possible within 
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the last generation, after an interval of more than 
two thousand years, to return a correct answer ; for 
only within that recent period have we succeeded 
in unravelling the true course of Hebrew history, 
in which the prophets played so important a ,éle. 
The thoroughness with which every previous age 
believed in the Mosaic date of the various strata of 
law embodied in the Pentateuch was alone sufficient 
to make a correct understanding of Hebrew prophecy 
impossible ; it is just this, among other causes, which 
has made these books the happy hunting-ground 
of unintelligently ingenious interpreters. 

The time-honoured and still popular answer to our 
question, What is prophecy ? is quite simple, quite 
definite, and quite wrong. A prophet in the com- 
mon view is a man Divinely endowed with a 
knowledge of the future, and able to predict it; the 
Hebrew prophets were always foretelling future 
events in the history of their nation, and the view 
consistently taken of them in the New Testament 
is that their particular function was to foretell the 
advent, ministry and passion of Christ, down to the 
minutest details. Thus, if Jesus leaves Nazareth 
to reside in Capernaum, Matthew sees in the cir- 
cumstance a fulfilment of a prediction by Isaiah 
(Matt. 4"-"°) ; if He speaks in parables, it is again 
a prophecy come true (7b. 13 54:35) ; if He enters Jeru- 
salem riding upon an ass, the explanation is the 
same (7b. 217-7), so much so that the Lord has to be 
represented as seated on two animals, in order that 
a misunderstood prophecy may be literally fulfilled. 

* Matt. 217 “ thereon ’’=Greek “ on them"? 
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The name “ prophet ”’ was supposed to be in itself 
indicative of this predictive faculty and office; for 
since the Greek preposition pro means, among other 
things, before, and phemi signifies I speak, it seemed 
to follow that a prophetes must be a foreteller of 
future events. This, however, is an entire misappre- 
hension, as may be easily shown. (1) The Greeks 
have their own word for foreteller, which is not 
prophetés, but mantis ; prophétés in Greek means a 
speaker for or on behalf of a god, an interpreter ofa 
Divine oracle. But (2) the prophets with whom 
we are dealing are Hebrews, not Greeks, and we must 
therefore glance at their Hebrew designation, nabt. 
That word was imported into Hebrew from else- 
where; we find a similar root in Arabic, where its 
meaning is ‘‘to proclaim,’ ‘to announce,” the 
implied reference being to a deputed speaker who is 

—charged with the delivery of some message entrusted 
to him—and this represents without doubt the 
meaning we are in search of. That this is so, may be 
proved conclusively from Ex. 7%” where Moses 
expresses reluctance to speak to Pharaoh, being 
slow of speech (cp. ch. 4%), and Yahveh replies 
in the following terms: ‘‘See, I have made thee a god 
to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
prophet. Thou shalt speak all that I command thee ; 
and Aaron thy brother shall speak unto Pharaoh.” 
The prophet, in other words, is another’s spokesman. 
That this is the function of the Hebrew nabz is plain 
to any reader of the prophets; these men are con- 
scious that necessity is laid upon them, that they 
have to utter the word of the Most High. “ Yahveh 
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hath spoken,’’ says Amos, “‘ who can but prophesy ? ” 
(3°); but the idea is that of forth-speaking, 
not of prediction. 


A word has to be said concerning the evolution of 
prophecy. This great force, so far-reaching in its 
importance, did not enter the world full-grown; 
indeed, its origins were lowly enough. When a 
word is imported from one language into another, 
like nabt, it is fairly certain that we shall find the first 
traces of the thing as well as its name among the 
speakers of that other tongue; and as a matter 
of fact, Hebrew prophetism in its earliest stages was 
probably not very distinct from those exhibitions of 
religious frenzy which we meet among the dervishes 
of the Arabs to this day. In these states of religious 
excitement men seemed no longer to express their 
own thoughts, but to become the vehicles of in- 
spiration; no doubt their utterances were fre- 
quently accompanied by wild contortions and ex- 
cesses, as may be gathered from the fact that the 
same Hebrew word which means “to live as a 
prophet ”’ signifies also ‘‘ to rave.” 

These prophets, of whom we first hear in the time 
of Saul, were apparently a kind of mendicant 
monks, of no very exalted status—not greatly differ- 
ing from the frantic prophets of Baal, whose self- 
induced paroxysms are described in 1 Kings 17. 
When Amos is called a prophet, he resents the title as 
an insult (7"), and states that he follows a 
respectable calling, evidently little pleased to find 
himself identified with a class which did not inspire 
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or receive overmuch respect. Nevertheless it was 
from such unpromising beginnings that Hebrew 
prophecy sprang,a movement of unique significance ; 
while the prophets of Baal were still seeking to 
propitiate their divinity by shrieks and self-muti- 
lations—methods in vogue to this day in the East— 
Elijah stood already for a much higher morality 
and religion, proclaiming Israel’s God as the 
God of righteousness. And when we think of 
the superb heights to which the great prophets of 
Yahveh rose, we realise the truth of the saying 
that ‘Israel resembles in spiritual things the 
fabulous king Midas who turned everything he 
touched into gold.” 

The nabi was, it should be borne in mind, first 
and foremost a speaking-man; literary prophecy 
was merely a latter development from oral beginnings. 
There were prophets in Israel who exercised a 
large measure of influence over the nation, but who 
have left nothing in writing. Apart altogether from 
the great figure of Moses, who may in truth be 
described as ‘‘ much more than a prophet ;”’ omitting, 
too, Samuel, who was rather the last of the Judges, 
we find in the early days of the monarchy prophets 
like Nathan, who rebuked the sin of David, Gad, 
with whom David consulted after he had numbered 
the people, and Ahijah, who incited Jeroboam to 
revolt against Solomon because of his idolatry. 
Incomparably greater than these however, is Elijah 
the Tishbite, who appears upon the scene in the 
ninth century B.c., and has left the impress of a 
singularly powerful personality upon the memory 
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and imagination of his people—beyond all doubt, a 
mighty man of God. 

The distinctive notes struck by Elijah were two: 
he maintained that within Hebrew territory Yahveh 
alone was to be worshipped; and he conceived of 
Yahveh in distinctly ethical terms, as a righteous 
God. On both these grounds he came into collision 
with Ahab, a strong and energetic ruler. In erect- 
ing a temple for the Sidonian Baal as a compliment 
to his wife Jezebel, who was a daughter of the king of - 
Sidon, Ahab did not in the least mean to renounce 
the national Deity; but Elijah felt that recognition 
given to any divinity by the side of Yahveh was an 
act of blasphemy, not to be tolerated on Hebrew 
soil; let other nations worship Baal if they chose— 
only Israel’s territory’ must be sacred to the un- 
divided worship of Israel’s God. Probably ethical 
considerations entered very largely into Elijah’s 
unremitting opposition to Ahab’s falsely tolerant 
policy, for the Canaanitish cults were stained with 
unspeakable excesses ; certainly it was on ethical 
grounds that he denounced Ahab’s treachery in the 
matter of Naboth’s vineyard. An Oriental despot 
was not likely to let himself be baulked of his 
desires by a farmer’s obstinacy ; but Elijah’s voice 
thundered in Ahab’s ear that by this judicial murder 
he had forfeited the future of his dynasty, and 
invited the Divine vengeance. 


Of the Tishbite, Wellhausen rightly says that he 
towers in solitary grandeur above his time, giving the 
impression that with him one enters upon a new stage 
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in the history of religion. Without lingering over 
Elisha, his successor—a figure in every respect on a 
much lower level, whose very miracles read like 
vulgarisations of those of Elijah—we must turn at 
length to those prophets who have left writings 
behind. The arrangement of these in our Bibles 
is devoid of all order or system, and can only serve 
to make confusion worse confounded ; chronologi- 
cally grouped, they would stand in the following 
sequence : 


Amos, Hosga, ISAIAH I-23, 28-39, MicAn—eighth 
century. 

NAHUM, ZEPHANIAH, JEREMIAH, HABAKKUK— 
seventh century. 

EZEKIEL, OBADIAH, ISAIAH 40-66—sixth century, 
during the Exile. 

ZECHARIAH I-8, and Haccai—sixth century, after 
the Exile. 

MALacut, JozL—towards the close of the fifth 
century. 

Jonaun—fifth or fourth century. 

ISAIAH 24-27, ZECHARIAH 9-14—third century. 

DANIEL—second century. 

In order to study these writings with the maxi- 
mum of profit, z.¢., in order to extract from them 
anything like their full meaning, it is necessary to 
read them in connection with the history to which 
they refer. Too much gratitude cannot be expressed 
to Professor George Adam Smith, whose commen- 
taries on Isaiah and the Twelve Prophets have 
invested these sacred writings with a new and living 
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interest for modern readers. Often the meaning of 
the prophets is difficult to apprehend, just because 
we are very scantily equipped with historical data, 
while they wrote for readers who could follow each 
of their allusions to contemporary affairs with 
perfect ease. Often, too, as in the case of Ezekiel, 
the text is very corrupt, and the original meaning 
is correspondingly difficult to decipher. Of some 
of the writers we know next to nothing—of Malachi, 
e.g., we do not even possess the name, for that 
name was certainly not Malachi, which simply 
means ‘‘ My messengér; ’’ while of others among the 
“goodly fellowship”’ we fortunately have tolerably 
full details. An Amos and an Hosea have incorpora- 
ted in their chapters so much of themselves that their 
personalities stand out almost tangibly ; an Isaiah, 
of course, played a very considerable part in the 
historical events of his time, as did Jeremiah a 
century later. An Ezekiel again, while sinking his 
own personality to a greater extent than these, 
stands before us as the powerful mind who in the 
nine concluding chapters of his book laid down an 
elaborate programme of the restored Temple and its 
worship—a first draft as it were of that priestly 
legislation and idea of religion which Ezra im- 
posed upon the people many years after the Exile ; 
while the unknown author of the second part of 
Isaiah, writing during the period of the captivity, 
has made one of the most precious contributions to 
religious thought, in setting before us the Suffering 
Servant of Yahveh, a conception which has very 
deeply and directly influenced Christianity. 
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But one and all of the prophets—and this is the 
fact which cannot be too clearly understood, or too 
strongly emphasised—spoke and wrote for their own 
times, dealt with the emergencies they had under 
their own eyes, rebuked sins they beheld in their 
- OWN environments, were, in fact, the most topical 
of speakers and writers. There are great differences 
between them—differences of outlook, of spiritual 
temper, of moral elevation—but on the whole they 
all unite in certain main features: a passionate love 
of their nation; an intense conviction that the 
special relation subsisting between Yahveh and 
Israel imposes upon the people a special duty of 
fidelity to their God; an absolute assurance that 
idolatry and unrighteousness will spell national 
disaster, which can only be averted by repentance 
and return to God; a deep sense that to their small 
nation—so insignificant between the giants Assyria 
and Egypt—has been assigned the unique rdle of 
depositaries and guardians of religious truth, which 
gives them a dignity of their own. 


Unfortunately it was just this topical quality of 
the prophets, referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, which made their writings all but unintelligible 
in the times when the New Testament was written— 
and indeed, for long after, For the Jews knew little 
of the true course of their own history previous to the 
Exile ; and as they did not understand the allusions 
of the prophetic writers to past and forgotten events, 
they regarded their books as mere dark oracles 
pointing to the remote future, and used, or misused, 
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them as such, ever finding in contemporary or recent 
happenings the fulfilments of ancient predictions. 
In the New Testament era the consideration never 
seems to have entered anyone’s mind that if the 
prophets exercised any influence over their contem- 
poraries, they could not possibly have done so by 
dealing in obscure language with events that lay in 
centuries yet unborn; that it would have served 
simply no purpose to inform, e.g., the Hebrews of 
either the eighth century or the exilic period, in 
phraseology they could not possibly understand, of 
John’s preaching of repentance." 

A very flagrant instance of this total lack of 
historical perspective is one to which a passing 
allusion was made in an earlier chapter, vtz., the 
use made of Isaiah 7%. The circumstances dis- 
closed in the chapter, read as a whole, are plain 
enough: Ahaz, king of Judah, has to face a hostile 
combination of Pekah, the king of Israel, and Rezin, 
the king of Syria; in this threatening situation he 
is bidden by the prophet to take courage, with the 
promise that in the almost immediate future— 
before a child then about to be born by a young 
woman shall have passed its infancy—the land of 
the two hostile kings shall be forsaken. Such a 
promise, and its bearing upon the situation, is 
intelligible ; but because the Greek version mis- 
translated “ young woman ”’ by “‘ virgin,” Matthew 
saw in the passage a prediction of the supernatural 
birth of Christ. That such a prediction of an event 
seven hundred years distant could not possibly 

* Cp. Mk, 177, where, moreover Mal. 3' is ascribed to Isaiah, 
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have encouraged Ahaz in the difficult position in 
which he found himself, passed unperceived in an 
age which had lost the key to its own past, and thus 
to the meaning of the prophecies, even when that 
meaning was, as in this instance, not far to seek. 


II 


Having thus dealt, however cursorily, with Hebrew 
prophecy as such, it remains to devote a few con- 
cluding remarks to the problems raised by, or in 
connection with, certain of the prophetical books. 


The reader will have noticed that in the list given 
a few pages back we divided the Boox oF IsaIau 
- into three main groups, assigning one of these to the 
close of the eighth century, another to the sixth, 
the period of the Captivity, and the last to about 
the third century B.c.; what are the grounds for 
this dissection of a book that has come down to us 
under the name of one author? The answer is 
that the reasons for making these divisions are as 
cogent as those which we adduced in the case of the 
Pentateuch. Isaiah, the son of Amoz, played a 
prominent part in Jerusalem from the year 740 
down to 701, when Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, 
had to abandon his punitive expedition against 
Hezekiah, and to withdraw from the siege of 
Jerusalem, owing to the outbreak of an epidemic in 
his army; this episode, together with Hezekiah’s 
illness and Merodach-baladan’s embassy to him, 
forms the contents of Isaiah 36-39, and may be 
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read in almost identical form in 2 Kings 18*3-20'9. 
When, however, we turn from Isaiah 39 to the next — 
chapter, we become immediately aware of a total 
change of atmosphere ; in the former we had been 
dealing with Assyria, the power that stood in its 
zenith in the time of the historical Isaiah; but now 
the background is the Babylonian empire which had 
come into existence since his time, and which is on the 
eve of defeat at the hand of the Persian king, Cyrus, 
who is actually mentioned by name (Is. 4428, 45%), 
and called the Messiah or anointed of Yahveh. The 
Captivity is about to end, and the people will 
presently return jubilantly to the land of their 
fathers, set free by the Divinely-sent deliverer. Are 
we then to suppose, in defiance of all probability, 
that these developments, together with the very 
name of Cyrus, the. emancipator of Israel, were 
revealed to Isaiah and predicted by him a hundred 
and fifty years in advance, before ever there was an 
Exile to return from? Is it not antecedently more 
likely that these later chapters were composed at 
that later date and in that later environment to 
which they so plainly refer ? The latter is the view 
taken by modern scholarship, which also points out 
that both as regards literary style and theological 
ideas there are such differences between the earlier 
and the later chapters as are irreconcilable with 
identity of authorship. 

How, then, it will be asked, did these chapters— 
called, for want of a better name, the Second Isaiah— 
come to be added to the older document? The 
answer is that, in the original arrangement of the 
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prophetic books among the Jews, the list was headed 
by Jeremiah, followed in turn by Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and this anonymous fragment of twenty-seven 
chapters ; this, coming after a book which bore the 
name of one of the greatest of the prophets, would 
seem to have been simply tacked on to the latter 
by one of those pieces of thoughtlessness which 
mechanical copyists so frequently perpetrated, to 
the bewilderment of subsequent generations. A 
similar reason, let it be said in passing, explains 
why so many of the prophetical books contain alien 
matter, in the shape of interpolations and additions ; 
unintelligent transcribers, finding themselves with 
half a page or so to spare, would utilise the space 
by copying down some fragment of an ancient oracle, 
which was thus, first in the literal and then in the 
metaphorical sense, “ascribed ’’ to some author in 
no wise responsible for it. 

Of Isaiah 24-27, which deals in vivid form with 
Yahveh’s judgment upon the world and Israel’s 
redemption, it must suffice to say that both the 
contents of this section, the ideas presented in it, and 
their literary treatment, lead modern critics very 
generally to the decision that not only are these 
chapters not Isaiah’s, but that they belong to the 
period after the Exile—possibly to the epoch of 
Alexander the Great, or to one still later. 


A very short book, but one surrounded by mis- 
understandings which render a word of explanation 
necessary, is that of Jona. Here we are not dealing 
with prophecy at all, but with the alleged experiences 
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_ of a prophet who is mentioned in 2 Kings 1425, 
and who lived during the reign of Jeroboam IL., 
783-743 B.C. ; our document does not profess to have 
been written by him, and is certainly of very much 
later origin, dating from the fifth, or even the fourth 
century. Too rarely does the average Bible reader 
grasp the true purport of this, one of the finest of the 
Old Testament writings, because his attention is 
generally engrossed in the episode of the big fish, 
which is of very minor importance, and leaves 
the main aim of the work quite untouched. What 
we have in the Book of Jonah is once more, as in the 
case of the Book of Ruth, a piece of religious fiction 
with a purpose, and that purpose a singularly noble 
one; it is a protest, coming from the writer’s very 
heart, against the harsh and exclusive spirit in post- 
exilic Judaism, which limited the mercies of Yahveh 
to one nation, and regarded all the heathen world 
with bitter contempt, as being under His wrath. 
In opposition to that loveless and narrow temper, 
this beautiful book affirms the tender concern of 
Yahveh for the souls of the heathen, His readiness 
to spare and pardon them the moment they repent, 
and His just rebuke to the prophet who had 
actually hoped for the destruction of the city—as the 
Jews were always hoping for the destruction and 
discomfort of the heathen. ‘‘ Thou hast had pity,” 
says Yahveh, “on the gourd for the which thou hast 
not laboured, neither madest it grow ; which came 
up in a night, and perished in a night; and should 
not I have pity on Nineveh, that great city ; 
wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons 
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_ that cannot discern between their right hand and 
between their left hand; and also much cattle ? ”’ 

In this insistence upon God’s universal care and 
tenderness for His creatures we have the very spirit 
of the Gospel ; yet all this has been obscured for the 
majority of readers by the irrelevant detail of the 
great fish, and Jonah’s sojourn in it, which is quite 
unessential to the writer’s purpose. Unfortunately 
it has been thought necessary to defend the histori- 
city of this miracle on the ground that our Lord is 
supposed to have confirmed it by His reference to 
‘the sign of Jonah ” in Matt. 124° ; it should how- 
ever, be borne in mind, (a) that Jesus might have 
made the reference to Jonah merely for illustrative 
purposes ; (0) that it “ can certainly be held without 
belittling our Lord’s Divinity or detracting from 
His authority as a moral and religious Teacher,” 
that He “‘ cited details from the story of Jonah as 
facts, He Himself thinking them to be facts,” 
although the story may be “a fictitious symbolic 
narrative with a didactic purpose ;’’? and (c) that 
many scholars regard Matt. 124° as an interpolation 
forming no part of the original utterance of Jesus, 
which pointed to Jonah’s preaching as the “ sign ”’ 
at which the men of Nineveh repented. In any case, 
the real message of the book remains unaffected, 
and should not be lost sight of, whether we accept 
or reject this miracle. 


A brief note must finally be given on the Book 
oF DANIEL, a work which exercised very considerable 
! Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ, art. ‘‘ Jonah,’’ passim. 
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influence upon the Jewish mind in the time immedi- 
ately preceding our era. Professing to deal with 
events of the sixth century B.c., the period of the 
Exile, this book was certainly not composed until 
the Maccabean period, 7.¢., ca. 170 B.c., the lateness 
of its date being sufficiently proved by the fact that 
it found no place in the second division of the Hebrew 
canon, the Prophets, and by the further circumstance 
that it is not mentioned by the writer of Ecclesi- 
asticus (190-170 B.C.; cp. p. 54), who enumerates 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Twelve (Minor) 
Prophets, and would not have omitted Daniel had 
the book of that name been known in his time. 
Moreover, the writer of Daniel shows himself 
singularly ill-acquainted with the history of the era 
in which he wishes us to believe that he lived and 
wrote. When he says that Jerusalem was taken 
in the third year of Jehoiakim (606 B.c.) by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (604-562), he makes a double and fatal 
mistake in his very first verse, for Jerusalem was not 
taken in that year by Nebuchadnezzar or anyone else. 
He is mistaken in making Belshazzar the last Chaldean 
king (58°) and the son of Nebuchadnezzar (52); 
he was neither. He is equally mistaken in making 
Darius the Mede the conqueror of the Babylonian 
empire—it was Cyrus the Persian. That either 
Nebuchadnezzar or Darius issued decrees command- 
ing their peoples to venerate the God of the Jews 
(399 and 625-27) is obviously romance. In short, 
the author convicts himself over and over again of 
historical blunders which no one living during the 
period of the Exile could have made; while his use 
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of Aramaic, in which he writes ch. 24-728, and of 
occasional Greek words like symphonia, psanterin, 
(for psalterion), kitharis, keryx, shows that he belongs 
to a later epoch. His allusions, in passage after 
passage, are unmistakably directed against the 
persecuting Syrian king Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
thus fix the age of his book for us. In ascribing his 
work to an ancient and eminent personage, the 
author follows a literary fashion of his day; but his 
book is, as we have seen, unmistakably self-dating, 
and, for all its oracular obscurity, self-revealing. 


It may be asked in conclusion, Were, then, the 
prophets not at all concerned with predicting the 
future ? The answer is that, on the contrary, they 
habitually glanced beyond the present, they were 
keenly sensitive to the vicissitudes their nation had 
to face, and they were, moreover, animated by the 
assurance that persistence in national wrong-doing 
was bound to bring national disaster in its train. It 
would probably be correct to say that the Assyrian 
catastrophe was, to all seeing eyes, as visibly im- 
pending in the eighth century B.C. as the partition 
of Persia is to-day; but the moral insight of the 
prophets gave them exceptional political foresight. 
Nevertheless, this predictive element in their writings 
is of strictly secondary importance. What gave 
to Hebrew prophecy its unique significance was that 
the great prophets of Israel were men who ‘‘ had the 
power to look at temporal things under eternal points 
of view, who saw God’s rule in all things, who knew, 
to interpret to their contemporaries the plan of God, 
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and to direct them according to His will ’—this, 
and the sense, both proud and humble, of a Divine 
commission which they had no choice but to obey. 
Their influence upon the religion of Israel cannot be 
overrated ; and if their message was in the first place 
to their own age, it is nevertheless true that they 
have a message for all time. For these men were 
“truly full of power by the Spirit of the Lord, and of 
judgement, and of might’ (Micah 38); and the 
unmistakable quality of their Divine inspiration 
will never cease to appeal to to the heart and con- 
science of mankind. 
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The Old Testament: Its Poetry 


In the phrase “‘the Law and the Prophets ’’— 
familiar to us from its use in the Gospels—post- 
exilic Judaism was wont to refer to those two main 
collections of sacred writings to which by that time 
there had come to attach an unquestioned religious 
authority which distinguished them from all other 
literature, even from that which formed the third 
collection, and completed the canon of the Old 
Testament. And even though “ the Law ”’ contained 
a good deal besides legislative matter, and “‘the Pro- 
phets’’ covered a wider area than that of prophecy 
proper, it is yet true that Law and Prophets between 
them constituted the two principal currents of 
Hebrew religious thought—cross-currents originally, 

as we now understand, although in the Bible they — 
run artificially side by side between identical banks. 
It cannot be too well understood that Prophetism 
is the very antithesis of Legalism, and that the Law, 
with its mechanical routine, established its ascen- 
dancy only when the living voice of Prophecy had 
ceased. But these two main streams, both power- 
ful, do not by any means exhaust Israel’s contri- 
bution to religion; in addition to Hebrew law and 
Hebrew prophecy we have Hebrew poetry, sublime 
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-among the poetic treasures of the world, an integral 
and most important constituent of Old Testament 
literature and Old Testament religion. 


Poetry is a more ancient literary medium than 
prose ; when we seek for the oldest literary records of 
a nation, we find them oftenest contained in songs and 
ballads. We are not surprised therefore to learn that 
the longer or shorter pieces in verse, which are 
scattered up and down the historical books of the Old 
Testament and embedded in the text, represent the 
most antique portions extant of Hebrew literature. 
Among these we have already referred to the Song 
of Deborah, Judges 5, which is thought to date back 
to the twelfth century; the Song of the Well, 
Num. 21'7,*, which is of approximately the same 
age ; while other ancient poetical pieces embrace the 
Blessing of Jacob, Gen. 49 (1,100-950 B.c.,), David’s 
Lament over Jonathan, 2 Sam. 119-27 (ca. 1,000 
B.C.), the Oracles of Balaam in Num. 23 and 24, 
of a similar age, etc., etc. Our concern, however, 
in the present chapter, is not with these poetic inter- 
ludes in the prose writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, but with the poetic books themselves, vzz., 
LAMENTATIONS, Jos, ECCLESIASTES, PROVERBS, 
THE SONG oF SoNGs, and the Psatms. To each 
of these varied and deeply interesting productions of 
the Hebrew genius we must now turn our attention. 


Beginning with the short sequence of poems 
known as LAMENTATIONS, it has to be stated at 
once that although it is customary to name the prophet 
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Jeremiah as their author, the Hebrew text leaves 
these chapters anonymous. The traditional view 
is probably based on 2 Chron. 3523, which names 
Jeremiah as having sung a lamentation over King 
Josiah, the reference being perhaps to Lam. 
42; it is the Septuagint, however, which first 
ascribes the whole book to the prophet who had 
beheld the tremendous catastrophe of the capture 
and destruction of Jerusalem. These elegies breathe 
such a depth of feeling, they are so unmistakably 
based upon first-hand experience, that we shall 
certainly place them in the time immediately 
following those days of terror, #.e., shortly after 
586 B.c. On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether the whole of these poems can be ascribed 
to a single author, as, e.g., the poetic structure of 
chapter 5 differs from that of the rest. As regards 
their form, chapters 1-4 are acrostics, constructed 
on the plan of the Hebrew alphabet, with whose 
successive letters the verses open; this in itself 
is perhaps rather too elaborate an arrangement for 
Jeremiah to have adopted. The contents of these 
five pathetic poems describe most vividly the welter- 
ing misery of the fall of the capital, and the sufferings 
of the hapless inhabitants: ‘“‘ They that be slain 
with the sword are better than they that be slain with 
hunger ; for these pine away, stricken through, for 
want of the fruits of the field’”’ (49). On the one 
hand, it is admitted that the doom that fell on Judah 
was merited—‘‘ we have transgressed and have 
rebelled ; Thou hast not pardoned ”’ (347); on the 
other, it is also urged—and this shows the growth 
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of a sense of individual as against collective, national 
responsibility—that the present generation is made to 
suffer for the guilt of their predecessors. ‘‘ Our fathers 
have sinned, and are not ; and we have borne their 
iniquities”’ (57). There is perhaps nothing in litera- 
ture more pitiful than the closing verses of the book, 
with their unrelieved despair : 


«Wherefore dost Thou forget us for ever, 
And forsake us so long time ? 
Turn Thou us unto Thee, O Yahveh, and we shall be turned ; 
Renew our days as of old. 
But Thou hast utterly. rejected us, 
Thou art very wroth against us.”’ 


While there is no difficulty in dating Lamentations, 
it is far less possible to specify the period of the 
Book oF Jos. There is, indeed a Talmudic tra- 
dition which names Moses as the author of this 
great work ; but this is so obviously a mere idle guess 
that it need not detain us, especially as the same 
source acquaints us with another tradition, 
which possesses far greater probability, viz., that 
this poem was composed after the era of the Captivity 
by one of those who had returned to Palestine from 
Babylon. Some critics would make the book 
contemporary with the last days of the monarchy, 
but the tendency of modern scholarship is to place 
it as late as the fifth century B.c., and that for 
several reasons: (a) The hero of the poem is 
mentioned by Ezekiel (147°), who, writing 
during the era of the Exile, names Job along 
with Noah and Daniel as righteous men; but it is 
obvious that the prophet is not acquainted with our 
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Book of Job, since in chapter 18 he distinctly denies 
the very existence of innocent suffering, whereas this 
is the very subject of the poem, and the problem 
which it attempts to solve. (6) The figure of Satan 
as a “‘ distinct superhuman personality ”’ is found, 
outside the Book of Job, only in Zech. 3 and 
I Chron. 21, both of which are post-exilic pro- 
ductions, the inference being that the belief in such 
a personality did not grow up among the Hebrews 
till the time of the Captivity. (c) The vocabulary 
of Job contains ‘‘a very noticeable admixture of 
Aramaic words,’ and thus points to a late date of 
composition. (d) The same conclusion is to be 
drawn from the author’s treatment, tentative 
though it is, of the subject of immortality (chap. 14), 
which is altogether foreign to pre-exilic Hebrew 
literature. 

But if Ezekiel, so far from proving the existence 
of this book prior to his time, by implication con- 
tradicts it, his passing mention of Job as an evidently 
well-known figure shows at any rate that there was 
a tradition concerning such a person among the 
Hebrews ; and it is well possible that a character of 
that name, famed for his righteousness and his 
' misfortunes, had actually lived, though we are quite 
unable to say at what time. But the book of Job 
as we possess it cannot of course be regarded as a 
narrative of fact; it is a highly original and imag- 
inative treatment, in the form of dramatic poetry, 
of one of the deepest problems that have vexed 
the heart and perplexed the brain of man—the 
undeserved sufferings of the righteous. That problem 
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presses heavily enough even upon those who believe 
in a future life, with its just awards; such a belief, 
however, had not yet taken root among the Hebrews 
in the time when this poem was written—to our 
author it presented itself at most as a shadowy 
possibility, towards which his attitude was one of 
almost complete scepticism, and hence he and his 
readers lacked any consolation which faith in immor- 
tality can give to those who suffer under unmerited 
strokes of fate. The handling of this great and 
painful subject in the Book of Job makes that work 
one of the masterpieces of the world’s literature ; 
its splendour of imagery, sublimity of language, 
and boldness of thought are simply unsurpassed 
among the productions of the human mind, and if 
it falls short of solving the problem, it is because 
the latter defies adequate solution. 

A peculiar feature of the book is the short prose 
introduction (chs. r and 2) and ending (427-7) ; 
these possibly lay, much in the form in which we 
read them, before the poet, who may have deliber- 
ately chosen to treat a subject already well-known 
and popular in his day—as Goethe treated the 
popular Faust legend—by making it the basis of a 
philosophical poetic drama. Satan’s challenge to 
Yahveh; the series of misfortunes which deprive 
the exceptionally just and God-fearing Job of 
children, possessions, health ; the exemplary patience 
with which he bears his afflictions—all this is 
indispensable prologue, intended to acquaint us with 
the situation which in the poem itself is worked out 
in the form of speeches delivered by Job and his 
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three friends in turn. The contention of the latter, 
briefly stated, is that of the conventional Judaism 
of the time, viz., that suffering is always the mark 
of Yahveh’s deserved displeasure, the punishment— 
and thus the sure symptom—of sin ; that if Job 
is afflicted above other men, it only shows that he 
must have been extraordinarily sinful. Against this 
theory, which really adds insult to injury, Job—and 
through him the author of the poem—passionately 
protests. When Eliphaz argues— 


“Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent ? 
Or where were the upright cut off? ’”—(4’) 


Job pleads, without self-righteousness, that his life 
and walk have not been such as to deserve the 
misery in which he now finds himself. It is notice- 
able, by the way, that the uncomplaining patience 
which is attributed to him in the prose opening 
by no means characterises the Job who speaks in 
the poem ; indeed, revolt and the sense of intolerable 
injustice can hardly express themselves more 
forcibly than in words like these : 
“TItis all one; therefore I say, 

He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 

If the scourge slay suddenly, 

He will mock at the calamity of the innocent. 

The earth is given into the hand of the wicked ; 

He covereth the faces of the judges thereof ; 

If it be not He, who then ts it ?”” (922-24). 


The whole gravamen lies in this last question, 
which refers all phenomena to one ultimate cause ; 
where, if not here, the author asks, are we to fix 
responsibility ? At length, in grandiose rebellion, 
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Job dares Yahveh Himself to justify His ways if 
He can. 

At this point quite a new figure, Elihu, appears 
on the scene, without any previous introduction, to 
take up the argument against Job; so unexpected 
is his intervention that most scholars regard the 
chapters (32-37) in which Elihu attempts to prove 
Job’s guilt and blameworthiness as a later insertion. 
The view put forward by this speaker is that Job’s 
very resentment, his audacity in indicting the Eternal, 
prove that his sufferings are merited; they are the 
punishment meet for one of his impious and scornful 
disposition : 

“What man is like Job 

Who drinketh up scorning like water ? 


For he hath said, It profiteth a man nothing 
That he should delight himself with God.” (347,9). 


What Elihu, or rather the author of the speeches— 
assuming them to be interpolated—forgets, is that 
the alleged punishment has preceded instead of 
following the alleged sin; and that being the case, 
his protestations as to the deservedness of Job’s 
afflictions lose their force. 

At length, Elihu’s interruption of the main thread 
of the discussion having come to an end, Yahveh 
Himself appears to answer Job “ out of the whirl- 
wind.” He does not, indeed, enter into an argument 
with His creature, nor deign to enlighten him as to 
the why and wherefore of the treatment He has meted 
out to him; instead, He points to the glory and 
majesty of His works—not merely in order to 
emphasise His almighty power, but to let them 
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attest His wondrous and perfect wisdom. He who 
controls the forces of nature with a stedfastness and 
knowledge far transcending human comprehension 
may be relied upon to do what is right and just in 
relation to man; for the rest— 


“Shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty ? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it”’ (40’). 


In sum, the ways of the Lord are inscrutable, but 
they are just; the explanation of suffering is not 
that given by Job’s friends—vzz., that the sufferer 
must necessarily have deserved disaster—but the 
fact that there may be no explanation such as man’s 
limited intelligence could comprehend, does not 
convict God of injustice; so great a Being as He 
must have reasons that are beyond our reason. 
Job capitulates unreservedly : 

““Once have I spoken, and I will not answer ; 

Yea, twice, but I will proceed no further.”’ (405). 


“‘T have uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not” (42°) 


He repents his presumption in dust and ashes, and 
is, we are told in the brief prose epilogue, restored 
to health, wealth, and even the possession of numerous 
sons and daughters to replace those whom he had 
lost. 

This rather conventional ending to a great specu- 
lative spiritual drama is perhaps better understood 
on the theory that it forms part, like the prologue, 
of the tale the author already found in being, and 
whose outline he left unaltered ; anyhow, its abrupt 
descent from “ the height of this great argument ” 
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must not blind us to the poet’s real purpose. That 
purpose had been to express a reasoned dissent 
from the dreadfully superficial and galling theory 
that because all sin leads to suffering, therefore all 
suffering is due to sin; it is not so, he contends— 
there is undeserved loss, anguish and pain, ordained 
or at least permitted by God for reasons of His own, 
which our feeble minds cannot always grasp, and 
must not expect to be able to grasp. Save for the 
light that is thrown upon the problem of suffering 
by the Cross, it may well be doubted whether we have 
come any nearer to its solution, after an interval of 
some two thousand five hundred years, than this 
wonderful Hebrew thinker and poet. 


It is a far cry from the atmosphere of the Book 
of Job, with its great handling of great issues, to 
that of the short treatise we call EcCCLESIASTES, a 
word which is the Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
title, Koheleth, the Caller of Assemblies. Both Job 
and Ecclesiastes—as well as the Book of Proverbs 
—belong to what is known as the Wisdom literature 
of the Hebrews, their reflective poetry and criticism 
of life; but between the respective points of view 
represented by these writings there is an immense 
and unmistakable difference. Job seeks an ex- 
planation of unmerited affliction, and rests in the 
conclusion that there is no complete explanation, 
such as mortal mind can fathom; but Ecclesiastes 
contends that all human existence, even at its best, 
is vanity and vexation of spirit, and a striving after 
wind. His themes are the weariness of doubt ; the 
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fleetingness of life ; the fruitlessness of striving ; the 
searchlessness of God ; the wretchedness of man ; the 
barrenness of wealth; the thanklessness of virtue ; the 
piteousness of fate ; the uselessness of wisdom; the 
bitterness of death. Ecclesiastes is thus beyond all 
doubt an exceedingly interesting book, an astound- 
ingly clever, fascinating book, which might be 
described as the Sceptic’s Testament ; but what this 
writer lacks is dignity. His indictment of the world 
with its burden of ‘“ All is vanity,” does not, after 
all, impress us as Job’s Titanic revolt impresses us, 
because it is the pessimistic wail of an egoist who 
has sought happiness amiss, and therefore has not 
found it; and his reiterated conclusion, “ There is 
nothing better for a man than that he should eat 
and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour,” represents the resignation, not of a Stoic, 
but of a mere hedonist. 

One may well express surprise that such a book, 
with its utter, weary scepticism, should ever have 
found its way into the canon, when the piety of 
Ecclesiasticus failed to secure its inclusion among the 
sacred writings. As we saw in an earlier chapter, 
the canonicity of Ecclesiastes was still in debate at 
the end of the first century of our era; and what 
swayed the final decision was doubtless the writer’s 
claim to be ‘‘ the son of David, King in Jersualem,”’ 
in other words, Solomon, whose wisdom was one of 
the favourite traditions of Israel. As a matter of 
fact, however, that claim to authorship cannot for 
a moment be seriously entertained, and this for quite 
a number of reasons. There is, first and foremost, 
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the decisive test of language; the Hebrew of 
Ecclesiastes is palpably late, and the influence of 
Aramaic clearly traceable, so much so that, in the 
words of Delitzsch, “‘ If the Book of Koheleth be as 
old as Solomon, there can be no history of the 
Hebrew language.” But not only the speech 
employed—the thoughts expressed do not belong 
to the period before the Exile; they even betray 
an origin considerably later than that age, for they 
are full of reminiscences of the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophies, which flourished in the third century 
B.C., and justify the observation that ‘the author of 
our book is simply intoxicated with Hellenism.” 
Finally, his assumption of the réle of king Solomon 
is so perfunctory, the disguise so transparent, as to 
deceive no one but the utterly uncritical. The 
Solomon of history would not have said, ‘I, the 
preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem,” for he 
remained king until his death, and could never have 
referred to his tenure of the royal office in the past 
tense. The origin of this treatise is certainly not 
to be put earlier than 250 B.c., and Canon Driver 
inclines to a still later date. 


If both the Book of Job and Ecclesiastes are 
highly individual productions, we have in the Book 
OF PROVERBS a collection—or rather, a number of 
collections—of the popular philosophy, the maxims 
and reflections of a race. From the preoccupation 
of the writers with human nature, human affairs 
and conduct, they have been called the Humanists 
of Israel. They present us with a philosophy of 
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life which has been somewhat unfavourably criti- 
cised because of its predominantly utilitarian and 
prudential character; but, as Mr. Montefiore says, 
“* when righteousness becomes a phase of wisdom, and 
vice a phase of folly, it is natural to prove the excel- 
lence of the one and the vileness of the other by 
pointing to their practical issues.” Ifthe “ wisdom ” 
recommended in these precepts is on the whole 
shrewd rather than profound, mundane rather than 
Divine, the same cannot be said of the sublime 
personification of Wisdom in chap. 8, where she 
speaks as the first-born child of God, standing by 
Him in His creative work—a conception which, in a 
more developed form, will meet us again later on in 
the doctrine of the Divine Reason or Word, which 
was in the beginning with God, and without which 
nothing was made that hath been made. And 
again, if the appeal of the Book of Proverbs is for the 
most part to enlightened self-interest—warnings 
against excess, praises of the golden mean—a very 
different note is struck in the words, “‘ If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink” (257"), words 
which our Lord, with His sure instinct for the best, 
did not disdain to make His own. 

The Book of Proverbs is neither the work of 
Solomon, as its superscription claims, nor—as already 
stated—that of any single writer; it is made up of 
quite a number of smaller collections, not all of 
which claim to be of Solomonic authorship—e.g., 
chap. 2277-242 is called ‘‘ The words of the wise,” 
chap. 30 “ The words of Agur,” chap. 31 “ine 
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words of King Lemuel’. Whether any of these 
hundreds of sayings can be rightly regarded as 
originating with Solomon, it is quite impossible to 
state; on the other hand, nothing was more natural 
than the tendency to refer every kind of anonymous 
aphorism to the great king of far-off antiquity, 
whose wisdom was supposed to have equalled his 
splendour. Even the oldest of these collections, 
chap. 10'-22', though possibly dating from the 
days of the monarchy, contains sentiments concern- 
ing kingship, remarks deprecating wealth, and 
praises of pure monogamy, which we cannot associate 
with Solomon. Chaps. I-g are placed by some 
critics shortly before the Exile, while others regard 
the personification of Wisdom in chap. 8 as evidence 
of a considerably later date. Many of the Proverbs 
are undoubtedly post-exilic, and the redaction of the 
book as a whole may, with fair probability, be 
assigned to the time about 300 B.c. 


There is, however, yet another of the poetical 
books of the Old Testament which owes its admission 
to the sacred collection solely to its reputed 
Solomonic authorship, and with precisely as little 
justification as Proverbs or Ecclesiastes; this is the 
so-called SonG oF Soncs—surely the most elabor- 
ately misunderstood portion of the whole Bible. 
_ That its contents should ever have been taken for 
anything but Oriental love-poetry of a very frank 
description—that it should have been seriously 
supposed to deal either with the affections of Yahveh 
for Israel, or with the love of Christ for the Church— 
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affords melancholy proof of the lengths to which 
misdirected ingenuity, coupled with a total absence 
of humour, will go. The Song of Songs had to be 
admitted into the canon for the one reason that it 
professed to be Solomon’s, and therefore of sacred 
authorship; and since the plain meaning of the 
contents showed them to be exactly as sacred as 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, it became necessary to 
discover that they meant something entirely different 
—whereupon necessity proved itself, not for the first 
time, the mother of invention. We need not waste 
our time over these pious follies; the idea of King 
Solomon inditing these passionate love-lyrics in 
order to describe the relation of Christ to the Church 
is one of those things that do not survive being 
thought of. 

But is there a connected scheme running through 
the Song of Songs, and to what age may we ascribe 
its composition ? The view most in vogue is that 
we have in this work a dramatic love poem, whose 
plot Dr. Driver outlines as follows :— 

“ A beautiful Shulamite maiden, surprised by the king and 
his train on a royal progress in the north (6",”), has been 
brought to the palace at Jerusalem (1‘ ff.), where the king 
hopes to win her affections, and to induce her to exchange 
her rustic home for the honour and enjoyments which a court- 
life would afford. She has, however, already pledged her heart 
to a young shepherd ; and the admiration and blandishments 
which the king lavishes upon her are powerless to make her 
forget him. In the end she is permitted to return to her 
mountain home, where, at the close of the poem, the lovers 
appear hand in hand (8°), and express, in warm and glowing 
words, the superiority of genuine spontaneous affection over 
that which may be purchased by wealth or rank (S22) ie 
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On the other hand there are those who think that 
even this explanation is ingenious rather than 
convincing; that there is no such connecting 
thread between these songs; that we are, in fact, 
dealing simply with a collection of love-songs, dating 
possibly from the ninth century, altered a good deal 
as they passed from mouth to mouth in the course 
of many generations—hence a number of late 
Hebrew words—and finally reduced to writing about 
the year 300 B.c. Quite apart from its authorship 
and age we may be glad that this specimen of 
Hebrew poetry has not been allowed to perish, 
though what may be called its canonisation is one of 
the ironies of literary history. 


We approach at length what is beyond question the 
most important of the poetical books of the Old 
Testament, and the most distinctive contribution 
made by the genius of the Hebrew people to the 


piety of the world, viz., the Book oF PsALms. 

~It "has become customary for modern scholarship 
to speak of the Psalter as the Hymn-book of the 
Second Temple; such a designation is, of course, 
an implicit denial of the traditional view, which 
makes David the author of the Psalms, and we shall 
accordingly have to examine that view and the 
grounds on which it has been abandoned by critical 
students. 

No one, of course, can positively deny the tradition 
according to which David composed devotional 
lyrics; at the same time the Lament over Saul 
and Jonathan (2 Sam. 179-7), and that over 
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Abner (2b. 333-34), which are regarded as genuinely 
Davidic, have no religious character whatever, while 
the reference to David by the prophet Amos 
describes him as one who sang idle songs to the sound 
of the viol (65), and not in the character of a 
spiritual singer. It is possible, we repeat, that he did 
write Psalms; but we are not in a position to 
attribute any single one of those in our collection to 
his authorship. 

But do not the titles definitely ascribe this and 
that Psalm to David? The answer is, in the first 
place, that this description is given to only seventy- 
three out of our hundred and fifty Psalms, while 
twelve are attributed to Asaph, ten to the sons of 
Korah, two to Solomon, one each to Moses, Heman 
and Ethan, and many are nameless. But, in the 
second place, no authority attaches to these titles, 
which did not form part of the original compositions 
at all, but were added by later hands, and on no 
critical grounds whatever. The haphazard character 
of these superscriptions becomes evident when those 
given in the Hebrew Psalter are compared with the 
ones prefixed to the same Psalms in the Greek and 
Syriac translations ; such a comparison reveals irre- 
concilable contradictions which, of course, could not 
have existed had the titles belonged to the respective 
Psalms in the first place. When any of these hymns 
seemed to suit some particular situation in the life 
of David, no hesitation was felt in straightway 
concluding that it had been composed by him on that 
occasion, e.g., ‘“‘ when he fled from Absolom his son ” 
(Ps. 3). But this of course is the merest guess- 
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work, proving nothing at all as to the real origin 
or authorship; and at times we even find, on reading 
the contents of a psalm, that the title is wholly 
inappropriate, as when Psalm 72 is attributed to 
King Solomon, although as a matter of fact it is 
a prayer for a king. 

That a poem like the one just referred to must 
have been written prior to the Exile, 7.¢., in the days 
of the Hebrew monarchy, is fairly obvious; but the 
bulk of the Psalter is now recognised by a consensus 
of critical opinion to belong to the period after 
the return from Babylon, and just here lies its im- 
portance in the development and right appreciation 
of Hebrewreligion. There is no greater mistake than 
to imagine that a complete understanding of any 
religion is to be obtained from its official creed and 
the official scriptures in use ; the real beliefs of any 
community would be far more accurately ascer- 
tained from a comparatively unofficial source, viz., 
the hymns sung in their worship. This is exactly 
what we possess in the Psalter—the hymns of post- 
exilic Judaism. The more the official creed became 
a matter of routine and ceremonial, the more did the 
heart-piety of the Jewish people find expression in 
these unrivalled lyrics of the inner life, with their 
unfeigned trust in the mercies of Yahveh, their 
thanksgivings, confessions and supplications, which 
we still repeat, and which age cannot wither nor 
custom stale. When everything has been struck 
out from this collection which no longer approves 
itself to an instructed piety—imprecatory psalms 
and the like—there still remains a wealth of the 
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purest untarnishable gold for the use of generations 
yet unborn. We do not understand the Jewish 
religion of the centuries immediately preceding the 
advent of our Lord when we look for its typical 
representatives merely in priests, and scribes, and 
Pharisees ; we have to realise that the Psalms are 
the production of that age, and that they were con- 
tinually on the lips of the people, a treasure of the 
humble, and of such as trusted in the Lord. 

That the Psalter, as a collection of religious songs, 
did not originate all at once, is clear from the fact 
that in the Hebrew Bible it is divided into five 
books—Ps. 1-41; Ps. 42-72; Ps. 73-89; Ps. go-106; 
and Ps. 107-150—an arrangement followed in the 
Revised Version; these evidently were originally 
separate collections made for use inthe Temple 
worship. The note at the close of Book ii., ‘ The 
prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended,” would 
seem to suggest that the editor’s intention in the first 
place had been to include only Psalms of reputed 
Davidic origin; nevertheless, other than such are 
to be found in Books i. and ii., while reputedly 
Davidic ones are to be met with in the later collec- 
tions. That we are really dealing with a growth of 
successive compilations in the Psalter appears from 
the circumstance that a number of Psalms appear 
twice over (cp., ¢.g., Ps. 14 with Ps. 53; Ps. 407-77, 
with Ps. 70; Ps. 108 with Ps. 577"); such 
repetitions could hardly have occurred under the 
supervision of any single editor. The first of these 
collections, Book i., was probably made soon after 
the legislation of Ezra in 444 B.c., while some of 
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the Psalms in the succeeding books were written 
no earlier than in the time of the Maccabees, 7.e¢., in 
the second century before our era; it may be sur- 
mised that the final combination of the five books 
into one was not made much before ca. 100 B.C. 


Poetry so sublime, so tender, so infinitely varied 
as that of the Book of Psalms, however, makes us 
feel anew of how little importance in all that con- 
cerns the life of the soul are such questions as 
belong to the province of criticism ; whether it was 
David or another who composed this or that among 
these unique prayers can matter little, so long as 
they are true to universal human experience—the 
moulds into which we are able, age after age, to pour 
our aspirations, our hopes, our repentance, our grati- 
tude. Thisis the immortal glory of the Psalter ; the 
Hymn-book of the Second Temple has become the 
Hymnal of Humanity. Truly may Heine declare 
that in these poems are collected “ sunrise and sun- 
set, birth and death, promise and fulfilment, the 
whole drama of humanity.” In the Book of Psalms 
the soul of Israel has written its autobiography : the 
world, it may be confidently said, has few more 
precious possessions, 


CHAPTER VII 


The Synoptic Gospels 


As the Old Testament is the Book of a historic nation, 
so the New is the Book ofa historic Person. Christi- 
anity centres in Jesus Christ, and the first place in 
the collection of the Christian Scriptures could not 
but fall to the four short treatises which tell the 
story of His earthly ministry. How, and under what 
circumstances, did these writings, the Gospels, 
come into existence ? Do we know anything concern- 
ing their authors and the dates of their composition ? 
What are their respective characteristics, and what 
is their value as historical documents? In asking 
these questions, which define the scope of this and 
the following chapter, it may not be superfluous to 
remind the reader that the standpoint from which 
we have dealt with the Old Testament is precisely 
that from which we shall also approach the New 
—t.é.,as an ancient literature which, for all its sacred- 
ness, is to be interpreted by the same critical methods 
as are applied to other ancient documents. It is for 
literary criticism to inquire into the origin of the 
Gospels, for historical criticism to examine them as 
records of fact. Such an inquiry, necessarily reduced 
to the briefest proportions, and not by any means 
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a discussion of the Person of our Lord, is all that 
will be attempted in the following pages. 


I 


That the problems presented to the student of the 
Gospels are of peculiar difficulty, becomes obvious 
the moment we realise the circumstances in which 
these documents were composed. ‘“ The Christian 
Church,” as Professor F. C. Burkitt reminds us, 
‘‘ srew up in obscurity under conditions that were by 
no means favourable to the preservation of accurate 
historical reminiscences of its earliest beginnings. 
By the time the Christians began to preserve in 
writing the record of the origin of their religion, deep 
and ever-widening gulfs had intervened between 
them and the events. . . . But the cause that most 
of all tended to make the Christians careless of 
preserving the memory of the past was that their 
minds were set upon the future, the future which 
they believed was immediately in store for them 
and for all the world. ... What was the use of 
looking back to the humble life of the Son of God on 
earth, save perhaps to record His final victory over 
death? . . . There were no disinterested observers 
of early Christianity. ... The question that the 
scientific investigator has to ask is not why so 
much of our material seems to be, strictly 
speaking, unhistorical, but how it comes to pass 
that any real historical memory of Jesus Christ 
has been preserved.’ 

t The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, pp. 8-15. 
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It would be hard to over-rate the far-reaching 
importance of the words just quoted ; nor, of course, 
is Professor Burkitt’s an isolated voice. When so 
erudite and so cautious a theologian as Professor 
Sanday tells us that ‘‘ we may be sure that if the 
[Gospel] miracles of the first century had been 
wrought before trained spectators of the twentieth, 
the version of them would be quite different ;’? 
when we read in the Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, in reference to the angelic annunciations of 
the Saviour’s birth, the angels’ song that greeted the 
Nativity, the Voice from heaven and the descent 
of the dove at His baptism, that ‘“‘ we are free to 
admit that they are such as were not unlikely to be 
added to the Gospel tradition by disciples and by the 
first Christian community ’’—we can see what an 
immense change has accomplished itself in the 
attitude in which the Gospels are nowadays 
approached by reverent and competent students. 
It is not too much to say that such admissions regard- 
ing the character of some of the Gospel narratives, 
the circumstances under which the records were 
written, and the qualifications of the witnesses, 
constitute a new phenomenon, which the non- 
specialist has hardly yet had time to appreciate. 


Turning from these general considerations to the 
Gospels themselves, we note in the first place a fact 
which every reader has observed for himself, vzz., 
the fundamental divergences which mark off the 
First Three Gospels on the one hand from the 

* Outlines of the Life of Christ, ps 104. 
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Fourth on the other. The First Three Gospels are 
accordingly grouped together under the name of 
Synoptics, a word which signifies that they take a 
common outlook, a common general view of the life 
and work of Jesus, which differentiates them plainly 
and unmistakably from the Fourth. The charac- 
ter and extent of these differences will occupy us in 
the following chapter; their radical nature is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that Dr. Moffatt, 
in his Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment, designates Mark, Matthew and the writings 
of Luke alone as “historical literature,’ while he 
places the Fourth Gospel in a different category. 
Confining our attention, then, for the present to 
the Synoptic Gospels alone, we ask ourselves in the 
first place, How and when were such written records 
likely to come into being? The answer may be 
unhesitatingly given—Certainly not during the first 
generation following the Crucifixion, or only towards 
the very end of that period, and that for the reason 
already stated by Professor Burkitt, viz., that the 
minds of the earliest Christians were set on preparing 
for the future, rather than on preserving the memory 
of the past. While the reappearance of Jesus—this 
time in celestial splendour—was being eagerly and 
immediately awaited, oral traditions of His teach- 
ings and doings would suffice for the requirements 
of His followers, and such, no doubt, circulated 
freely ; written documents, on the other hand, 
would come into existence only when the hope of a 
speedy return of the Lord was no longer confidently 
entertained, but when the first generation, during 
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whose lifetime that return was expected( Matt. 1628), 
was passing away—i.e., in the period from ca. 65 
onwards. 

Our earliest witness to the existence of such docu- 
ments, connected with the names of Matthew and 
Mark, is Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
who lived about the middle of the second century, 
and who tells us that he learned the following from 
a presbyter of the name of John: ‘‘ Mark, who was 
Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accurately, though 
not in order, all that he recollected of what Christ 
had said or done. For he was not a hearer of the 
Lord, nor a follower of His; he followed Peter, as I 
have said, at a later date, and Peter adapted his 
instructions to practical needs, without any attempt 
to give the Lord’s words systematically. So that 
Mark was not wrong in writing down some things in 
this way from memory, for his one concern was 
neither to omit nor to falsify anything he had heard.” 
““ Matthew,” he says, quoting the same authority, 
“ composed the Logia (7.e., Sayings of the Lord) in the 
Hebrew language, and every one interpreted them 
as he was able.” 

Highly important as this testimony is, reflection 
shows plainly that if we accept Papias’ statements 
as they stand, the two documents he refers to cannot 
be our Gospels according to Matthew and Mark. 
For our Matthew is not a mere collection of sayings, 
nor is it a translation from a Hebrew (or rather 
Aramaic) original, but was certainly composed in 
Greek ; and our Mark, so far from being what Dr. 
Moffatt calls a ‘‘ naive transcript or precipitate of 
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oral tradition,” is ‘‘ arranged upon a definite, chrono- 
logical plan, with a definite aim.” Papias, there- 
fore either does not refer to our Second Gospel, 
but only to some memoranda of Mark’s on which 
the Gospel as we have it was afterwards founded ; 
or else—and this is more probable—he does, indeed, 
refer to our Gospel according to Mark, but is struck 
by its divergence from the order in which the events 
are narrated in the Fourth Gospel, and, using the 
latter as his standard, decides against that followed 
by Mark. So far as his reference to Matthew’s 
collection of “ Logia”’ is concerned, it is quite 
possible, and as we shall see, even probable, that 
such a compilation formed the nucleus of our Gospel 
according to Matthew, and that the latter received 
its name from the important part which this 
“Logia ”’ source played in its composition. 


And now let us proceed to the consideration of 
the facts implied in the word “ Synoptic.” Every 
reader of the First Three Gospels is aware that these 
documents show a great many agreements, which 
are often close and even verbal, while on the other 
hand each has peculiarities of its own. Is it con- 
ceivable that writers composing their narratives in 
complete independence of each other would give 
longer or shorter sections in almost identical words ? 
When, e.g., Matt. 33, Mark 13, Luke 34, all quote 
Is. 403 in the identical form—a form differing both 
from the original and that of the Septuagint— 
does not such a circumstance point irresistibly 
in the direction of a common source? The latter is 
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the view now universally taken, viz., that “the 
Gospels are books made out of books;” the only 
question is what source or sources the Evangelists had 
before them, or whether one Gospel was the basis of 
the other two, and if so, which was used by the others. 

For the purpose of answering this question it may 
not be superfluous, before going further, to set down 
in briefest outline the main features common to all 
three Synoptics, with whatever variations in 
detail; next, those common to two; and finally, 
those peculiar to each one. 


ComMon TO MATTHEW, Mark, LUKE: (a) 
Narratives of Christ’s Baptism and Temptation : 
(b) Accounts of the Galilean ministry, including the 
call of the first disciples ; various deeds of healing ; 
appointment of the Twelve ; conflicts with the 
Pharisees ; the stilling of the storm; the cure of the 
Gadarene demoniac ; resuscitation of the daughter 

of Jairus; sending out the Twelve ; the death of 
the Baptist ; and the feeding of the multitudes. 
(c) Narratives relating to the period from the close of 
the Galilean ministry to our Lord’s appearance in 
Jerusalem, including the Pharisees’ demand for a 
sign; Peter’s confession at Cesarea Philippi ; 
Christ’s threefold prediction of His Passion; the 
Transfiguration ; Jesus and the children ; the request 
of the sons of Zebedee ; and the cure ofa blind man 
at Jericho. (d) Narratives relating to Jesus’ activity 
in Jerusalem, including the triumphal entry into the 
capital ; the cleansing of the Temple ; the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen; questions asked by 
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Pharisees and Sadducees ; the two Commandments ; 
and eschatological discourses. (e) The Story of the 
Passion, including the plot to kill Jesus; Judas’ 
treachery ; the Last Supper; the prediction of Peter’s 
denial ; the arrest in Gethsemane ; the trials before 
the Sanhedrin and Pilate; Peter’s denial; the 
crucifixion and burial, and the finding of the empty 
grave. 

CoMMON TO MATTHEW AND LuKE: Genealogies of 
Jesus (divergent); the Baptist’s preaching; the 
Sermon on the Mount (in Luke, “‘ on a level place ’’); 
the Baptist’s message to Jesus, and His reply; the 
sign of Jonah ; parables of the lost sheep and of the 
talents, or pounds ; and the world-wide commission 
to the apostles. 

PECULIAR TO MATTHEW: The virgin birth 
announced to Joseph; the wise men from the 
East ; Herod’s murder of infants; various parables, 
including that of the sheep and the goats; the 
death of Judas; soldiers guarding the tomb of 
Christ ; Christ seen by Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary; the soldiers bribed; Christ appears 
to the Eleven in Galilee. 

PECULIAR TO LuKE: Annunciation of the birth 
of John; the virgin birth announced to Mary ; 
the nativities of John and Jesus ; stories of the child- 
hood of Jesus; resuscitation of the widow’s son ; 
sending out seventy disciples ; parables, healings, 
and other incidents comprised in the “ Samaritan 
ministry ;’’ the story of Zaccheus; destruction of 
Jerusalem predicted ; Pilate sends Jesus to Herod ; 
Jesus seen after His resurrection by two disciples on 
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the way to Emmaus; appearance of the risen Saviour 
to the disciples in Jerusalem ; the Ascension. 


But what is peculiar to Mark ? The answer is, In 
point of material, almost nothing, for practically the 
whole of Mark—with the exception of some twenty- 
eight verses—may be found embodied in Matthew 
and Luke; the only incidents related by him but 
not by either of the other Synoptists, are the cure of a 
deaf-mute in the borders of Decapolis, 73'-37, and of 
a blind man at Bethsaida, 87-26 This, of course, 
must not be taken to mean that if Mark had been 
lost, we could have “ reconstituted ”’ his Gospel from 
Matthew and Luke, for such a process would fail to 
give us Mark’s essential and _ strongly-marked 
characteristics ; nevertheless one can well under- 
stand that when it was first observed how almost 
completely Mark reappeared in Matthew and Luke, 
it should have been surmised that his Gospel was a 
summary of the other two. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, has long since been abandoned, and for a 
very good reason; for Mark does not read in the 
least like a dry and lifeless summary, but on the 
contrary possesses a quality of singular vividness, 
such as accords far better with the supposition that 
his Gospel is founded upon the recollections of an 
eye-witness like Peter. Where the same incidents 
are related by all three Synoptists, Matthew and 
Mark often agree in their order against Luke’s, and 
Luke and Mark against Matthew’s; but Matthew 
and Luke seldom agree in theirs against that of 
Mark. Where Matthew and Luke both agree with 
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Mark, it may be proved by internal evidence that 
they had that Gospel before them, for they show 
themselves dependent on his order of events. 

If we turn to the matter common to Matthew and 
Luke, but absent from Mark’s pages, we discover that 
this consists in the main of discourses which appear 
in both Gospels in very similar form ; and the very 
natural inference is that both the Evangelists used, 
in addition to Mark, a second written source, which 
is nowadays generally indicated by the letter Q 
(from ‘‘ Quelle,’ German for “source’’). But we 
have already heard of just such a document, viz., 
that collection of Logia, or Sayings, made in Hebrew, 
and attributed to Matthew by Papias; that this 
could not be our Gospel according to Matthew was 
obvious—on the other hand, it is extremely likely 
that it was the writing, already extant in a Greek 
translation, drawn upon by Matthew and Luke. 
“It can hardly be an accidental coincidence,” says 
Professor Peake, “that criticism should postulate 
a collection of discourses as the source for the common 
sections of Matthew and Luke, and that tradition 
should assert that Matthew compiled a collection of 
discourses.’ Here, then, we have what is known as 
the “‘ Two-Document ”’ theory of the origin of the 
Synoptics,. which traces them back in the main 
to Mark+Q, the collection of sayings made by 
Matthew ; we say, in the main, for Luke in particu- 
lar made use of a further source or sources for the 
material peculiar to himself. With this point 
established, let us now briefly examine the char- 
acteristics of each of the Synoptic Gospels in turn. 
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II 

ii—That the GosPpEL ACCORDING To MarK is the 
earliest of the Synoptics, has by this time become a 
commonplace of criticism. In comparing Mark 
with either Matthew or Luke we cannot help being 
struck by the greater simplicity and a certain primi- 
tive frankness on the part of the former. He has 
no narrative of a supernatural birth—a tradition | 
which he would scarcely have omitted, had he been 
acquainted with it; he merely states that Jesus 
was “tempted of Satan’’ (1"3), but gives us no 
detailed account of the Temptation, such as we find 
in Matthew and Luke; it is Mark alone who tells 
us that on one occasion Jesus could do no mighty 
work among His fellow-townsmen, and that He mar- 
velled because of their unbelief (65.), a statement 
carefully altered in Matthew 13°% into “ And He did 
not many mighty works there because of their un- 
belief,’ which suggests that He refrained from 
exercising His powers, not from inability, but as a 
punishment for the people’s lack of faith. Again, it 
is only Mark who records that at one time the 
friends of Jesus, #.e., His mother and brethren, 
thought Him beside Himself (3%, cp.3*), a detail 
omitted by Matthew and Luke; it is» Mark once 
more who gives us what is obviously the original 
version of a certain incident where Jesus disclaims 
the title of ‘“‘ good,” which He reserves for God 
alone (10**)—an incident very differently related in 
Matthew 19°57, with the unmistakable object of 
effacing the impression left by Mark’s version ; and 
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yet again it is Mark alone who reports the words 
“Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father ” (133)—an admission of human limi- 
tations which no longer commended itself to Matthew 
or Luke. In just the same manner, where Mark 
contents himself with narrating (134) that at Caper- 
naum Jesus healed many, Matthew 8* tells us that 
He healed ali, and Luke 44°. a shade more emphatic, 
states that He healed every one. 

The conclusion which these comparisons suggest 
is as irresistible as it is unmistakable. For, on the 
one hand, wherever we have in narratives written 
for the purpose of edification, parallel accounts of the 
same incident, the simpler will almost certainly be the 
earlier, because the tendency in such cases is for 
details to be added, for the central character of 
heroic or sacred story to be raised upon an ever 
more exalted pedestal, as time proceeds ; and on the 
other hand, there is the corresponding tendency 
to eliminate those features of the tradition which are 
felt to be no longer in harmony with the reverential 
feeling of a later generation, so that whatever is 
reminiscent of human limitations is likely to dis- 
appear from the later versions. Judged by these 
criteria, the priority of Mark over Matthew and Luke 
cannot be doubted. 

Mark, as we previously observed, follows a simple 
and intelligible order in his narrative, which falls 
into two main sections, chapters 1-9 dealing with the 
Galilean ministry, and 10-16, which cover the journey 
to Jerusalem, and the events of the last days. It is 
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only at Cesarea Philippi, z.e., quite towards the close 
of the earlier of these periods, that the title of the 
Christ, the Messiah, is for the first time conferred 
upon Jesus, and the event is plainly marked as a 
crisis. In Matthew, Jesus had on more than one 
previous occasion been openly hailed as the Son of 
David (977, 1522), which was only another name 
for the Messiah; but could we accept Matthew’s 
account, there would have been no occasion for our 
Lord to ask, ‘‘ Who do men say that lam?” The 
probability, therefore, is that Mark is correct, and 
that Jesus did not acknowledge Himself to be the 
Messiah until towards the end of His career. 

Nevertheless, when we come to details, we shall not 
always be able to rely implicitly upon Mark’s 
chronology. Events of a similar character are 
evidently grouped together by him because of their 
similarity rather than because they happened one 
after another; thus we have a whole series of con- 
flicts with scribes and Pharisees placed in immediate 
succession (2'-3°), and moreover, we find these, and 
a plot of the Herodians and Pharisees to murder 
Jesus, at a quite improbably early stage in His 
public ministry. Doubtless, having constructed his 
general framework, Mark fitted in his material 
without too strict regard for a sequence which in 
any case he had no means for ascertaining. 

More than any of the Evangelists, Mark abounds 
in graphic and human touches, which seem to point to 
the recollections of an eye-witness and keen 
observer. It is from him that we learn how our 
Lord on one occasion, in conflict with the Pharisees, 
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“looked round about on them with anger, being 
grieved at the hardening of their hearts’ (35) ; 
how on another, when they asked Him for a sign, 
“He sighed deeply in His spirit” (8); how, 
during the height of His Galilean fame, “‘ there were 
many coming and going, and they had no leisure 
so much as to eat”’ (63"). It is Mark who has pre- 
served for us the trait, in connection with the story 
of the rich young man, that Jesus, “‘ looking upon 
him, loved him” (10?") ; it is he who has recorded 
such homely details as that, after wakening Jairus’ 
daughter, the Lord ‘“‘ commanded that something 
should be given her to eat’”’ (54), or that during 
the stormy crossing of the Lake, ‘‘He Himself was 
in the stern asleep on the cushion” (43%). The 
same impression of vividness is conveyed by 
Mark’s references to Jesus giving instructions that 
“a little boat should wait on Him because of the 
crowd, lest they should throng Him’”’ (3%); or to 
the finding of the colt ‘“ tied at the door without 
in the open street’ (114); or to Peter “ sitting 
with the officers, and warming himself in the light 
of the fire’’ (1454), He alone of the Evangelists 
gives us Aramaic words used by our Lord, like 
Ephphatha (7%), Boanerges (37), Talitha cumi (54%), 
Abba (143°) ; such touches produce a certain cumu- 
lative effect, which make us feel that the Evange- 
list’s information is derived from one who was 
actually present at the incidents he describes. 

We must not close this survey of the principal 
features of Mark without noting that, as this Gospel 
begins without relating the supernatural birth of 
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Jesus, so it closes without recording any appearance 
of the risen Saviour—for our genuine Mark breaks 
off at 16%, the following twelve verses being absent 
from the two oldest Greek manuscripts, and added 
by another hand. Now it seems incredible that 
the Evangelist intended his narrative to close on so 
unsatisfactory a note as ‘“‘ And they said nothing to 
any one ; for they were afraid ;’’ the most probable 
conjecture is that the last page of the Gospel either 
perished by accident at an early date, or that it was 
deliberately destroyed—for what reason can only 
be surmised. So much is certain, that the verses 
169-2° are exactly what Mark is not, viz., a some- 
what bald and perfunctory summary based on the 
other Synoptics. 

In view of the characteristics of our Second Gospel 
we may therefore very reasonably identify it with the 
writing referred to by Papias as having been com- 
posed by Mark, and as embodying the recollections of 
Peter. This conclusion must, of course, not be taken 
to imply either that Peter’s reminiscences were the 
only source of which our Second Evangelist availed 
himself, or that we have his Gospel precisely as it 
left his hands. To decide, as has been attempted, 
paragraph by paragraph, what is and what is not 
derived from Peter in Mark’s narrative, is in the 
nature of things impossible; but that he drew upon 
other traditions besides those furnished by the 
Apostle cannot be questioned. Whether we think it 
likely that such portions of Mark as 633-44, 87-7, 
g?-8, 117-%4, 202% are based on Peter’s accounts, 
will of course depend upon our general attitude 
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towards the miraculous, which this is not the place 
to discuss? ; it may, however, be regarded as certain 
that the apocalyptic discourse in chap. 13, an address 
couched in a style quite different from that of 
Jesus’ authentic utterances, is neither derived from 
Peter nor a record of any authentic deliverance of 
the Lord’s, but incorporates a literary composition 
of a pattern familiar in those days. 

That the author of our Gospel is the Mark 
repeatedly referred to in the New Testament, there is 
little reason to doubt. We read of a John Mark 
in Acts 12", where we are told that his mother, 
Mary, had a house in Jerusalem which was frequented 
by the members of the early Christian community ; 
he accompanied Paul and Barnabas—the latter his 
cousin (Col. 4'°)—to Antioch (Acts 1235), and on 
the first missionary journey (2b. 135), but for un- 
named reasons soon returned to Jerusalem (13%). 
He volunteered to join Paul and Barnabas again 
shortly afterwards, but Paul, remembering his 
former withdrawal, declined his company, and it 
was over him that Paul and Barnabas severed their 
fortunes (153°-39), Ata later period, if we may go 
by Col. 47° and Philemon 24, he was once more 
associated with Paul during the Roman captivity 
of the latter. Of his subsequent connection with 
Peter we have no decisive New Testament proof, as 
the First Epistle of Peter, where we find “ Mark, 

* The reader is referred to the work on Miracles in the New Testa- 
ment by the Dean of Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford, the Rev. 
J. M. Thompson, M.A. ; or, for.a briefer treatment of the subject, 


to the present writer’s Jesus : Seven Questions, chap. iii, also 
chaps. i. and vi., passim. 
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my son,’ mentioned in 5%3, is of more than doubt- 
fulauthenticity ; the very fact, however, that a writer 
composing a letter in the name of the Apostle took 
care to introduce a reference to Mark, indirectly 
Supports the tradition which associates the latter 
with Peter. 

Mark’s date is approximately determined for us 
by the apocalyptic discourse mentioned above 
(chap. 13), since the condition there depicted, 
especially in verses 14-19, is plainly that of Jerusalem 
shortly before its capture and destruction. On the 
other hand, such a saying as that which places in 
Jesus’ mouth the promise that some of those that were 
standing by should not taste death without seeing 
the coming of the Kingdom (g*) could hardly have 
been first recorded in writing at a time when all the 
Lord’s contemporaries had died. We shall therefore 
be safe in concluding that the Gospel was written 
shortly after 70 a.p. It is Mark’s inestimable 
service to Christianity to have preserved for all 
subsequent generations a record of the Saviour’s 
ministry which in its leading outlines is certainly 
drawn from life; his, which is pre-eminently the 
simple Gospel, is also from the historical standpoint 
the most important of the Synoptics, since it furnish- 
ed the foundation of the other two. 


ii.—The GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW derives 
its name, as stated above, from the extended use its 
writer made of that collection of Sayings which was 
current from an early date—perhaps the seventies 
of the first century—under the name of that Apostle, 
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and which is now generally referred to as Q.1. Mark 
and Q were thus the two chief sources of Matthew; 
for the framework of his Gospel Matthew is dependent 
on Mark’s order, especially in the second half of his 
narrative, where he “‘never drops the Marcan 
thread, though he embroiders it often with Old 
Testament reminiscences.”’ Of his occasional alter- 
ations of Mark we have already given examples ; 
it is evident that he writes at a time when certain 
features in the primitive tradition, which Mark 
unsuspectingly reproduced, had begun to jar upon 
the consciousness of the Church. Even that Jesus 
should have submitted to the Baptism of John had 
become an incongruity requiring explanation ; 
Matthew according represents the Baptist as express- 
ing reluctance, and administering the rite only in 
deference to Jesus’ reiterated request (3'3-*). 

In addition to Mark and Q, however, Matthew 
utilises material supplied from other quarters. 
Thus his two opening chapters, which narrate the 
genealogy, birth and infancy of the Saviour, seem 
to embody an oral or written tradition which he found 
already extant, and which in its original form 
sought primarily to show that Jesus was the long- 
expected Messiah, by tracing His descent, through 
Joseph, from David. Quite peculiar to Matthew’s 
narrative is the visit and adoration of the three Magi ; 
this feature has a remarkable parallel in actual 
history, viz, the journey of the Parthian king 


* Had Q, as is frequently assumed, been extant in the sixties, 7.e., 
before Mark was written, it is difficult to understand that the latter 
should not have availed himself of that abundant source, 
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Tiridates and his Magians from the East in the time 
of the Emperor Nero, whom they worshippped in 
Rome as a god, returning home by another way. 
This journey and act of adoration created a great 
sensation at the time, in 66 a.p., and it may be that 
early Christian piety transferred the incident from 
the anti-Christ Nero to Jesus, the true Messiah. 

Such passages again as Matt. 1617-9, where Jesus 
designates Peter as the rock upon which He will 
build His Church,’ and 28*-2°, where the risen 
Lord is represented as commanding His Apostles to 
make disciples of all the nations, and to baptize them 
into the name of the Father, Sonand Holy Ghost, are 
found in this Gospel exclusively, and are of doubt- 
ful authenticity. Had the former incident been 
history, Mark could not well have omitted it, nor 
could Peter have failed to urge his primacy in his 
controversy with Paul ; again, the Apostles could not 
have shown so little sympathy with the mission to the 
Gentiles, had they really received such a commission 
from their Lord, while the baptismal formula itself 
is palpably late. These two passages really express 
_ the nascent Catholicism of the Church, and carry us 
to the very end of the first, or the beginning of the 
second century. 


* Mention of ‘‘ the Church,”’ as an organised community founded 
by Jesus, and possessed of authoritative powers, is altogether peculiar 
to Matthew among the Evangelists. Both the passages in which 
we find references to the Church—16'79 and 187—are dis- 
tinctly suspect, and are either interpolations or argue a late origin 
for the Gospel itself. The name Peter had been given to Simon on 
a much earlier occasion, viz., at the appointment of the Twelve, cp. 
Mk. 3%; and the earliest quotation of the words in Mt. 16% 
meets us at the very close of the second century. 
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Matthew’s is pre-eminently the Messianic, Judaistic 
Gospel. As depicted in its pages, Jesus is conscious 
of His Messiahship from the first, and that Messiah- 
ship is also acknowledged by others from the outset— 
for such titles as Son of God (89) and Son of 
David (927), are only synonyms for the Messiah, and 
were perfectly well understood as such. Hence 
the story of Peter’s acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Christ (16"3 ff.) loses much of its point in our first 
Gospel, for Peter is telling Jesus nothing that He 
has not heard on previous occasions. The Baptist, 
too, in his reluctance to administer the rite to Jesus, 
indicates that he is aware of His exalted rank, a 
feature of which there is no trace in Mark. Neither, 
in Matthew, does Jesus ever restrain those who apply 
Messianic titles to Him, as he does, ¢.g.,in Mark 3": 
why should He have done so, when the whole 
object of Matthew is to show by every means that 
this is indeed the Messiah foretold in the Scriptures ? 
To this feature—the first Evangelist’s systematic 
endeavour to show that any and every incident in 
the career of our Lord had been predicted—we have 
had occasion to draw attention in a previous chapter: 
His supernatural birth (1*3); His birthplace (25) ; 
the alleged flight into Egypt (2"); His residence 
in Nazareth (273) ; His later removal to Capernaum 
(44); His healing powers (8'7); the character of 
His ministry (12'§3"); His teaching in parables 
(13°3); His entry into Jerusalem (215); His arrest 
(265°); the price paid to the traitor (279) ;—all these 
things fell out exactly as they did, according to 
Matthew, “that it might be fulfilled which was 
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spoken by the prophet.’ The intention which 
prompts all this persistent search on the Evangelist’s 
part for supposed prophecies is transparent enough ; 
writing as a Jew in order to convince Jews, he is 
naturally anxious to show that Jesus was none other 
than that Messiah to whom their own Scriptures 
pointed. We need not here reiterate what was 
said in chap. V. on the complete misunderstanding 
of the nature of Hebrew prophecy which is evinced 
by this method of proof; while it would take us too 
far to show the inappositeness of most of Matthew’s 
quotations. 

Strikingly Judaistic, too, are certain utterances 
which in this Gospel alone are placed on the lips of 
Jesus, such as the injunction to the disciples, ‘‘ Go 
not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans ”’ (105), and His reply to 
the Canaanitish woman, ‘“‘I was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel’’ (15#4). The 
same tendency is to be observed in the attitude 
towards the Jewish law and its official guardians 
which Matthew ascribes to Jesus: ‘‘ Till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law, till all things be accomplished. 
Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven” (5%%"9); and 
again, ‘‘ The Scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ 
seat: all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe” (233). Such words are 
quite inconceivable in the mouth of One whose 
practice furnished one consistent contradiction to 
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them; they denote that conservative outlook which 
was entertained by the Judaising section of 
Christians, and which they—doubtless in good faith 
—attributed to the Master Himself. It should, how- 
ever, be said that side by side with the utterances 
just quoted we find also universalistic elements in 
Matthew, hardly to be reconciled with this 
Evangelist’s narrow nationalism ; such are the part 
assigned to the Wise Men from the East—Gentiles— 
in doing homage to the Infant Saviour (2); the 
connection of Jesus Himself with the district known 
as Galilee of the Gentiles (4'5); the reference to 
the (non-Jewish) multitudes from Syria and 
Decapolis, who followed Him from the first (425); 
finally, the world-wide commission in 28—all 
these features run counter to what we must consider 
Matthew's own exclusively Jewish sympathies. 
It is possible that he introduced these more liberal 
features inadvertently; it seems more likely that 
they, or some of them, indicate the work of later 
hands, for his Gospel undoubtedly underwent 
editorial revision. 

A strongly-marked feature of Matthew is his 
tendency to reproduce the material supplied to him 
by Mark in a developed form, and with additions. 
This, too, is well in keeping with the Judaistic charac- 
ter of his Gospel, for the later Judaism had produced 
a kind of literature known as the Midrash, which 
dealt with sacred subjects for purposes of popular 
edification, and even in reproducing Old Testament 
incidents added ‘embellishments and fabulous 
developments,” called Haggada (Robertson Smith). 
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Well may, therefore, Dr. Moffatt say that “ the 
Midrashic element is more pronounced in his work 
(i.e., Matthew) than in either Mark or Luke.” Thus, 
if we compare Matthew 1474-33 with Mark 645-5 
—the episode of Jesus walking on the sea—we 
observe that Matthew adds a story of Peter also 
walking on the waves, and being saved from sinking 
by the outstretched hand of Jesus; a further 
addition of Matthew’s is that the disciples on that 
occasion worshipped Jesus as the Son of God. Would 
Peter have omitted to tell these details, and, had he 
done so, should we not have read them in Mark ? 
Similarly, Matthew 27°°°3 adds to Mark’s account 
of the Saviour’s death, 1537 ff., quite a number of 
obviously mythological details—an earthquake, 
rocks being rent, tombs opened, bodies of saints 
raised and walking abroad. Again, Mark 1539— 
“¢ And when the centurion who stood by over against 
Him, saw that He so gave up the ghost, he said, 
Truly this man was the Son of God’’—is in Matthew 
2754 expanded into, “ Now the centurion, and 
they that were with him watching Jesus, when they saw 
the earthquake, and the things that were done, feared 
exceedingly, saying, Truly, this was the Son of God.” 
Not only, in such an instance as the last, do we see 
the process of amplification carried out before our 
eyes, but we also become sensible of a certain 
lowering of the spiritual level. 

Another characteristic of the First Evangelist’s 
is his fondness for what are called ‘“ doublets,” 
1.¢., the insertion of two versions of the same incident 
or utterance. Thus we have the saying, “If thy 
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right eye causeth thee to stumble,” etc., twice 
over, in 593° and 1859; the warning to the 
disciples, ‘‘ Ye shall be hated of all men for My 
sake,” etc., appears in 107 and in 249; there 
are two versions of the saying, ‘‘ Whosoever would 
be greatest among you shall be your servant,” viz., 
207° and 23"; the ‘“‘ sign of Jonah” is announced 
in 1239 and 164. A similar peculiarity of our 
Gospel is that where Mark 1ro4* tells us of one 
blind beggar being healed at Jericho, Matt. 203° 
speaks of two; that where Mark 5? ff. and Luke 
827 ff. speak of only one Gadarene demoniac, Matt. 
89° ff. mentions two; thus also the one animal men- 
tioned in Mark 11? becomes éwo in Matthew 212. 
It is obvious that we are dealing with a distinct 
tendency to duplication on the Evangelist’s part. 
We remarked already that Matthew isthe only one 
of the Synoptic writers who names the price paid to 
Judas for his betrayal and returned by him when 
it is too late (26° and 27%), both price and return 
being modelled on a recollection of Zech. rete fs, 
though Matthew calls it the fulfilment of a prophecy 
of Jeremiah’s; similarly it is Matthew only who 
reports Judas’ suicide (273-'°), which is irrecon- 
cilable with the statement in Acts 178, where we 
read of the traitor’s death as accidental; it is 
Matthew alone who tells the very improbable story of 
the Jews asking and obtaining from Pilate a guard 
to be placed near the Saviour’s tomb (2752-56) | 
and of the guard, after the resurrection, being bribed 
to say that they had fallen asleep while on duty— 
a military offence punishable by death—and thus 
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allowed the disciples to carry off the body of Jesus 
(28""-"5), All these additions and developments 
point as plainly to a later date as does the spiritual 
interpretation of the second advent—‘“ Lo, I am 
with you alway’ (287°)—an interpretation which 
would hardly have been resorted to until hope in a 
real return of the Lord had been abandoned. 


The Gospel according to Matthew incorporates 
nearly the whole of Mark; and we have seen that 
where its author attempts to correct or improve 
upon this source, or to amplify its statements of fact, 
he rarely does so to the advantage of historical 
accuracy. His real contribution to the portrait 
of Christ is of course the magnificent use he makes 
of Q—the wealth of sayings of the Lord with which 
he intersperses the happenings of His ministry. 
One of Matthew’s chief characteristics is his manner 
of skilfully grouping together a number of such 
sayings in apparently connected sequences, the 
connection being, however, topical rather than 
chronological ; ¢.e., where we might think that we 
have discourses, he gives us, as a matter of fact, a 
number of the Master’s teachings loosely strung 
upon a connecting thread. Thus, ¢.g., it may be 
shown that practically the whole of Matt. 11 
—the Baptist’s message to Jesus, His reply and 
comments—has its close parallels in Luke, but in 
the latter Gospel these appear scattered over various 
chapters, and in a variety of settings. The Sermon 
on the Mount—portions of which reappear in Luke 
67-9 as the Sermon in the Plain—is certainly a 
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compilation of sayings uttered on many different 
occasions ; but the First Evangelist had the splendid 
intuition to place it at the very opening of the Lord’s 
ministry, as the programme of the Gospel. In the 
first half of his Gospel, Matthew, in a very systematic 
fashion, alternates groups of sayings with groups of 
incidents; thus the Sermon on the Mount is succeeded 
by ten illustrative stories of the Lord’s deeds, and 
again, between the discourses in chaps. 11 and 13 
a number of incidents are inserted. From chap. 
14 onwards, however, he abandons originality of 
arrangement, and follows Mark’s order. 

While the author of this Gospel is unknown to 
us, we have already shown that it presents many 
features that are irreconcilable with an early date 
of composition. Such a phrase e.g., as 287%, 
“And this saying ... continueth unto this day”’ 
indicates a considerable lapse of time, while 
the same conclusion is supported by the incipient 
catholicism and ecclesiasticism of the work. 
“Nothing forbids the view,” says Professor Peake, 
“that this rather catholicised Gospel may have been 
written towards the close of the first century”; ~ 
and without being rash, we may place it nearer the 
year IIO A.D. 


iii,—The GospeLt AccoRDING To LUKE opens with 

a highly-important preface, addressed to a man of 

rank, Theophilus, for whose special benefit and 

instruction the author claims to be writing. The 

Evangelist refers to many predecessors he has had in - 

his task, and while he makes no profession of having 
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been a witness of the events he is about to set 
forth, he gives us to understand that he has made 
a careful study of his sources, in order to produce 
a trustworthy narrative. These sources, were, of 
course, mainly Mark and Q; that he used 
Matthew is extremely unlikely, for even where 
our Third and First Gospels agree in substance, 
they often differ in spirit, as may be seen by 
comparing, ¢.g., the Beatitudes as given in Matt. 5 
and Luke 6 respectively. But in addition to what 
he derived from Mark and Q, Luke has a very 
large amount of material peculiar to himself, 
calculated to represent fifty-nine per cent. of his 
entire Gospel, as against Matthew’s forty-two per 
cent. and Mark’s bare seven per cent. of peculiarities. 
The stories of the nativity of John and Jesus; the 
three hymns known as the Benedictus, the Magnificat, 
and the Nunc Dimittis; the opening of the Lord’s 
ministry in the synagogue in Nazareth; the stories 
of the Widow of Nain, of Martha and Mary, of 
Zaccheus, of the vision on the road to Emmaus, 
and of the Ascension; the parables of the Good 
Samaritan, of the Dishonest Steward, the Unjust 
Judge, the Prodigal, the Pharisee and the Publican, 
the rich man and Lazarus—for these and much 
else we are indebted to Luke exclusively. 


The moment we inquire into the origin of this 
fresh material, we are face to face with a variety of 
problems. 

That chapters 1 and 2, with the exception of the 
prefatory verses, 1’ 4, represents a separate source, is 
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sufficiently obvious in itself, for there is nothing 
corresponding to them in the other Gospels. The 
question is, Did these chapters, whose Hebraic 
style and diction are in striking contrast to Luke’s 
correct and cultured Greek, form part of his work 
from the beginning, or were they added later on ? 
Certainly, 3% “‘ Now in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar,’ etc., not only joins on naturally to the 
preface, but makes an admirable opening to what 
is intended as a historical book. Certainly, also, the 
subject-matter of chaps. xr and 2, set forth in a 
manner which sufficiently indicates its importance, is 
never again remotely touched upon in the remainder 
of the Gospel. It is thought that these chapters are 
based on some Aramaic written document, which 
Luke may have translated himself, possibly adding 
134,45—the sole references to the virgin birth— 
2", and the phrase “as was supposed”’ in 323 (so 
Moffatt), but purposely preserving the Hebraic 
style and popular tone of the original; there is, of 
course, nothing impossible in the supposition that the 
Evangelist may have come upon this particular 
narrative after finishing the main body of his work, 
and inserted it after the preface, but on that point 
we must be content with surmise. 

Verses 34 and 35 of chap. 1 are, as already 
observed, held by many scholars to be a later 
addition to the story of the Annunciation, whether 
made by Luke himself or some other hand. It is 
argued that that story in its original form—a form 
to which there are Old Testament analogies (cp. Gen. 
17 and 18, Jud. 13)—told of an angelic promise made 
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to Mary on the eve of her marriage, that the child 
she might in the course of nature expect to bear 
would prove the Messiah; that her question in 
verse 34 is, in the circumstances, inappropriate and 
improbable, having for its real purpose only to 
elicit the definite announcement which follows; 
and that, as a matter of fact, these verses stand 
revealed as an interpolation, since verse 36 joins 
on to verse 33 in a natural and unforced manner. 
Without entering into this question, or that of the 
virgin birth per se, we are bound to point out that 
Luke’s narrative differs from Matthew’s in almost 
every conceivable particular. To say nothing of the 
irreconcilable genealogies, Luke knows nothing of 
Joseph’s dream, of the wise men from the East, of 
the guiding star, of Herod’s massacre of children, 
or of the flight into Egypt; while Matthew, who 
relates all these details, is silent upon the annuncia- 
tion to Mary, the enrolment, the journey to Bethlehem, 
the vision of the shepherds, the song of the angels, 
and the presentation of the Child in the Temple— 
evidently without any intervening flight in fear of 
Herod. ; 

One of these discrepancies between Matthew and 
Luke calls for special remark, viz., that in regard to 
the circumstances under which the birth of Jesus is 
stated to have taken place in Bethlehem, According 
to Matthew’s version, Bethlehem was the original 
home as well as the birthplace of the Saviour, and 
His family took up their residence in Nazareth only 
after their return from Egypt; while Luke makes 
Nazareth His parents’ actual home, and states that 
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the birth took place at Bethlehem owing to the census 
held under Quirinius’ governorship of Syria, which 
made it compulsory for Joseph and Mary to journey 
from their Galilean residence to Joseph’s ancestral 
home, the city of David. Both these theories 
cannot, of course, be historical, and as a matter of 
fact neither is; but it may be easily shown how | 
they came into being. On the one hand there was 
a strong and genuine tradition connecting the home 
and childhood of Jesus with Nazareth ; on the other, 
it was a fixed point of Jewish national expectations 
that the Messiah would be born of David’s lineage, 
and in David’s city of Bethlehem (cp. Matt. 25-°). 
There was, therefore, the strongest possible motive 
for connecting Jesus with the latter place by birth, in 
order to show that He was indeed the Christ. The 
mode of reasoning was simple enough : the Messiah 
must be born in Bethlehem; Jesus is the Messiah ; 
therefore, Jesus must have been born in Bethlehem. 
But how account for His connection with Nazareth ? 
One set of traditions—Matthew’s—moves Jesus and 
His family from Bethlehem to Nazareth by way of 
Egypt, accounting for the removal by an imaginary 
massacre of children ; the other—Luke’s—transports 
Joseph and Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem by 
an equally imaginary world-wide census, which in 
any case would not have compelled Joseph, and 
still less Mary in her then condition, to travel all the 
way from Galilee to Judea. Where so much in 
the attendant circumstances is plainly legendary, 
and the birth in Bethlehem so palpably determined 
by doctrinal considerations, we may fitly conclude 
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that Jesus was born in His parents’ home in 
Nazareth. 


While the contents of Luke 1 and 2 are obviously 
derived from one distinct source, it is impossible to 
speak as definitely concerning the many incidents and 
parables peculiar to the Third Gospel. It is unlikely 
that the latter were found in Q, for Matthew would 
not have been likely to pass by such pearls as the 
parable of the Prodigal, or that of the Pharisee and 
the Publican ; on the other hand, they exhibit sucha 
consistent attitude and outlook that they may well 
have formed part of a separate tradition which 
circulated among those poor and oppressed followers 
of Christ to whom Luke was specially drawn by his 
own sympathies (so Joh. Weiss). So much is certain, 
that Luke himself felt his new material to constitute 
almost an embarrassment of riches, for in order to 
find room for it he had to have recourse to a 
rearrangement of the order of events for which there 
is no historical foundation. Mark tro! ff., followed by 
Matt. 19° ff., shows us Jesus, after the conclusion 
of His Galilean ministry, travelling to Jerusalem on 
the Eastern side of Jordan, as was inherently 
probable and customary: Luke, however, after 
telling us in 93* of Jesus ‘‘stedfastly setting His 
face to go to Jerusalem,”’ makes Him travel thither 
by way of Samaria, and devotes chapter after chapter 
to incidents which apparently took place on that 
journey. In 17" the Lord is still “ passing through 
the midst of Samaria and Galilee,” and it is only 
at 1834 that this long Samaritan division closes. 
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Now it is true that 95-56 speaks of a village of 
the Samaritans, that in 108°37 we have the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, and in 1779 the healing 
of ten Samaritan lepers, but it would be a mistake 
to argue from these data to a “ Samaritan 
ministry ’’; the simple explanation of this section 
in Luke’s Gospel is the one already given, vsz., that 
the Evangelist had to find room for his surplus 
material, and instead of distributing his treasures, 
inserts them in the most convenient place, as an 
intermezzo between the Galilean and the Judean 
sections of Mark. Even Luke’s geography in this 
matter is at fault, for the way from Samaria to 
Jerusalem did not lead through Jericho. 


When we turn to the characteristics of Luke’s 
Gospel, we note, in the first place, a heightened 
conception of the Personality of Jesus as compared 
with Mark’s presentation, much as we had already 
found in Matthew. Such features of Mark’s as those 
which ascribe to the Saviour limitations of know- 
ledge or power are reverently omitted by Luke, as 
is also the painful episode where His friends seek 
to lay hands on Him because they think Him out of 
His mind. When the people of Nazareth make 
a furious onslaught on Him, and attempt to throw 
Him headlong down a declivity, He passes through 
the midst of them and goes His way unhurt, escaping 
in what can only be intended to impress us as a 
supernatural manner (43°). But while Luke thus 
exalts the Divine side of our Saviour’s nature, he 
delights also in chronicling all those incidents which 
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show Him overflowing with compassion and loving- 
kindness. It is he who tells us the touching story 
of the woman whose sins the Master declared to 
be forgiven, because “‘ she loved much ” Ege yn Pat 
is only in his Gospel that we read the words, “‘ The 
Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ’’ (19°); it is he alone who relates the 
pathetic episode of the penitent thief, and the 
message of comfort from the Crucified One to His 
fellow-sufferer, “‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise ” (2343). 

Sayings and incidents such as these appealed 
specially to the Evangelist, because his own sym- 
pathies were very markedly with the humble, the 
suffering, the poor and the oppressed. It is no 
accident that in his Gospel it is poor shepherds, not 
wise men with gold, frankincense and myrrh, who 
are privileged to see the Infant Redeemer. His 
version of the Beatitudes alternates blessings upon 
the materially poor with woes pronounced upon 
the rich and comfortable. In the story of the 
rich man and Lazarus no demerit on the one side 
or merit on the other is alleged to explain the re- 
spective fates of these two, beyond the bare fact 
that the one had been prosperous, and the other 
necessitous, in this life. 

It is an allied strain in Luke’s character— 
sympathy with the gentle and humble—which makes 
his Gospel the one above all others in which promin- 
ence is given to women. “ It is an old observation 
that the Nativity story is told by Luke from the 
woman’s point of view.”’ (Burkitt). We have already 
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referred to the tale of the woman who was a sinner, 
and whose tears fell on the Master’s feet : she, and 
the poor widow whose son Jesus called back to 
life; the sisters Martha and Mary, in their home at 
Bethany ; Joanna and Susanna, who ministered to 
Jesus ; and those daughters of Jerusalem who wept 
for Him as He was being led to Calvary—all these 
female figures are sketched with a loving touch by 
our Third Evangelist. 

And as his sympathies are predominantly with the 
lowly, so they are not confined to one race or nation ; 
his is the Gentile, or the Universal Gospel, transcend- 
ing all bounds of nationality. Thus he ignores the 
incident told by Mark—whose Gospel he had before 
him in composing his own—of the Syro-Pheenician 
woman, her humble request, and the singularly 
harsh answer returned to her (Mk. 724-3°), because he 
entirely dissents from the idea that Jesus was sent 
only to Israel. Where Matthew reports the Master 
as saying, “‘ Go not into any city of the Samaritans,” 
Luke represents Him, even in defiance of fact, as 
electing to pass from Galilee to Jerusalem through 
Samaritan territory, and tells us of the grateful 
Samaritan leper, and above all of that Samaritan 
who proved himself a truer neighbour to the Israelite 
who had fallen among robbers than the priest and 
Levite of his own race and religion. 

This universalism of Luke’s comes out in a feature 
where it is not generally recognised, viz., in the 
Mission of the Seventy (ro! ff.), which is peculiar 
to his Gospel. It is to be noticed that at the time 
when this incident is narrated Jesus was already 
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on His last journey, on His way to Jerusalem, and 
passing through Samaria: the occasion is therefore 
hardly one for the sending out of this large band of 
preachers, and as a matter of fact no sooner have they 
been despatched than they return, reporting the 
success which had attended their activity (107). 
Could all this have happened while Jesus was on 
His road to Jerusalem? Plainly, the incident is not 
history ; but it is something else—it is allegory, as 
is shown by the number Seventy: for seventy was 
the traditional number of the nations of the earth, 
and the sending of seventy ambassadors is meant to 
symbolise the universal mission, the preaching of 
the Gospel to all the nations. 


The question of the date and authorship of Luke 
is complicated by the fact that Acts, which presents 
problems of its own, was certainly composed by the 
same writer as our Third Gospel. In any case, 
however, we shall be justified in concluding that 
Luke did not commence his task until a fairly 
lengthy period had elapsed after Mark was written. 
The very fact that he is able to refer to a flourishing 
Gospel literature as actually in being, would seem 
to support that view. “It is in the abstract quite 
possible,’’ we are told by an eminently temperate 
scholar like Professor Peake, ‘‘ that these numerous 
gospel narratives may have been in existence by 
A.D. 60. It ts nevertheless much more likely that the 
number points to a considerably later date.’ But 
what is specially decisive as indicating a somewhat 
advanced date is the fact that delay in the expected 
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return of Christ, and impatience at that delay, are 
more than once hinted at in allusions which con- 
temporary readers would have no difficulty in under- 
standing and applying. This is the meaning, e¢.g., 
of the parable of the Unrighteous Judge (18**) from 
which men were to learn that they ought not to 
faint even though hope was deferred; nothing 
could show this more plainly than the closing words, 
“ Howbeit when the Son of Man cometh, shall He © 
find faith on the earth ?’’ The same idea underlies 
the Lucan version of the parable of the Talents, 
which in his Gospel (19" ff.) is addressed to those 
who “ supposed that the kingdom of God was imme- 
diately to appear,’ and tells of a nobleman who 
“went into a far country, to receive for himself a 
kingdom, and to return.’’ Such lessons and exhorta- 
tions could hardly have been needed until fairly late in 
the first century, when men were growing weary of 
waiting for an event which seemed no nearer fulfil- 
ment in their old age than when they or their fathers 
had first believed in the promise. Another sign of 
late composition seems to be furnished by a passage 
like 21” ff., where encouragement is given to those 
disciples who should be brought before kings and 
governors for the sake of Christ’s name : such words, 
though cast in the form of prophecy, probably 
did not come to be attributed to our Lord until 
the time of the first persecutions of Christians on a 
large scale, in the reigns of Domitian and Trajan; 
a date near the close of the first century may there- 
fore be assigned to Luke with the greatest degree 
of probability. 
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The problems of the Gospel’s date and authorship 
are, of course, inseparably linked together ; and since 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were produced 
by the same hand, we may defer our inquiry into 
the authorship of both works—whether they were 
written by the New Testament personage to whom 
tradition attributes them—untila later stage. Here 
it will suffice to say briefly that our Third Evangelist 
was undoubtedly a Gentile, a man of superior culture 
and refinement, wielding a finished and elegant Greek 
prose style, often showing himself an artist in words, 
and always a poet in feeling. In using Mark, he 
carefully avoids common terms employed by his 
model; thus in re-telling the story of the cured 
paralytic (5172; cp. Mark 2''*), where Mark time after 
time uses a lower-class expression for “‘ bed,’’ Luke 
substitutes no fewer than three correct equivalents 
for it. Asa Gentile writing for Gentiles, Luke does 
not share Matthew’s interest in finding some alleged | 
prediction for every incident in Christ’s career; on 
the other hand there are certainly some traces of 
Judaistic thought in his Gospel, which he has simply 
copied from his sources—e.g., 1677 and 227%-3°—and 
which produce an effect of incongruity in his pages. 
Neither his nationality nor the place of his Gospel’s 
composition can be conjectured; but he does not 
seem to have resided in Palestine, or to have been 
well acquainted with that country, as otherwise he 
would not have made the mistake about the way 
from Samaria to the capital leading through Jericho. 
A later tradition of the Church has loved to describe 
him as a painter—an almost inspired guess, since, 
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-as has been happily said, “‘ assuredly the Evangelist 

who drew the immortal pictures of the Annunciation 
and the Nativity; who sketched in ineffaceable 
strokes the figure of the woman which was a sinner, 
and who portrayed in a few touches the home of 
Mary and Martha, and the supper table at Emmaus, 
deserves to be regarded as the father of. Christian 
art." 


We cannot close this rapid sketch without an ~ 


observation which may already have occurred 
to the reader, but to which it is yet worth while 
to give expression. Our three Synoptic writers 


come before us as men of very diverse types, each. 


with his own predilections and prepossessions, each 
making his own contribution to our knowledge of 
the Saviour—Mark giving us a Petrine narrative 
with a Pauline tinge, Matthew writing as a Jew 
addressing himself to Jews, Luke as unmistakably 


as a Gentile seeking to reach his fellow-Gentiles; . 


yet, while their individualities are strongly marked, 
and while none of them is either infallible or a scientific 
historian, they have between them produced a most 
marvellous portrait, attesting an even more marvel- 
lous Original. Is not the fact that the features 
which each has added blend into such a lifelike 
whole, in itself convincing proof that the total impres- 


sion they convey to us of that unique Personality is 


a true one? When all the material they offer has 
been sifted, all the evidence scrutinised, all the 
witnesses examined and cross-examined, and perhaps 
not a little that once passsed unchallenged has been 
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pronounced poetry rather than history, one fact 
remains unmoved and immovable—the point of 
departure from which our era rightly dates, the 
terminus a quo, upon which nineteen centuries 
look back: that cardinal Fact of history is Jesus 
Christ. 
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The Fourth Gospel 


Tuat the Fourth Gospel, traditionally known as the 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN, stands in a category 
of its own, somehow distinct from the Synoptics, 
is a fact realised by even the most casual reader of 
the New Testament. Any number of passages might 
be quoted from any of the three earlier Gospels, 
and the reader or hearer, unless he were expressly 
told, would not know to which of the three to assign 
them; on the other hand, one might quote verses 
and sayings from any page, from any paragraph, of 
the Fourth Gospel, which no one would by any 
chance fail to recognise as bearing the distinctive 
Johannine stamp, exhaling the distinctive Johannine 
aroma. The moment we turn from the Synoptics to 
the Fourth Gospel, we are conscious of moving in a 
different climate, of breathing a different atmosphere ; 
and subsequent reflection and analysis merely 
endorse and confirm that first impression. It is 
customary to explain that felt difference as due to 
the authorship of this Gospel; it alone among our 
four canonical narratives claims to have been written 
by an eye-witness of the events he relates (1™ 
19; cp. 21%), and this eye-witness is thought 
to be no other than that “‘ beloved disciple’ who 
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is alluded to in its pages. Such a one, it is argued, 
had opportunities for giving us a unique account 
of Jesus, and for composing what Luther called 
“the precious and only Gospel, far to be preferred 
above the others.” 

But the very features which give to this Gospel 
such an unmistakable individuality, render its 
authorship one of the most disputed of questions : 
is it, indeed, authentic, composed by the apostle 
whose name it bears, and is its presentation of the 
ministry, and especially of the Person of Christ, 
historical ? Of these two questions the second has 
to take precedence over the first, as being not only 
the more important per se, but the one that must 
be answered before the other can be. We may lay 
down the formula that (a) an apostolic Gospel must 
also of necessity be historical; (b) a non-apostolic 
Gospel may none the less be historical ; but (c) an. 
unhistorical Gospel cannot be apostolic. In other 
words, we must not proceed by asking whether this 
document is John’s, with the implied inference that 
in this case its historical accuracy is proved, but 
shall have to inquire whether its contents are 
historically accurate, since only then can the writing 
itself be conceivably of apostolic origin. 


I 


Even prior to any detailed examination of its 
contents, we cannot fail to note how fundamentally 
different is the drawing of the central Figure pre- 
sented to us in the Fourth Gospel from that of the 
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Synoptists. With conscious purpose the Fourth 
Evangelist strikes his dominant note in his opening 
words, and that note reverberates through the whole 
of his book: the Johannine Christ is the Word made © 
flesh, the Word that was with God—that was God— 
from the beginning, and even during His sojourn 
upon earth He moves consistently upon a super- 
human level. His pre-existence—a doctrine we 
meet in no other Gospel—is affirmed time after time, 
once in language expressly designed to suggest a 
comparison with the great declaration in Ex. 3%: 
“Before Abraham was, I Am” (858). We are 
told that ‘‘ He knew all men, and needed not that 
any one should bear witness concerning man, for He 
Himself knew what was in man (225); and this 
general assertion of omniscience is confirmed in the 
cases of Nathanael (14°) and the Samaritan woman 
(479): He can disappear at will, and ‘ depart” 
supernaturally (859, 1235), Under all circum- 
stances He is the absolute Master of the situation ; 
His enemies cannot touch Him until His pre- 
determined hour shall arrive (87°, 73°), and His 
arrest, passion and death, so far from being humanly 
pathetic, are merely the fulfilment of His own 
design, for He has power to lay down His life, and © 
power to take it up again (1078). 

There are miracles in the Fourth Gospel as there are 
miracles in the Synoptics—and yet they are not the 
same. For while the earlier Gospels uniformly 
report Jesus’ pointed and contemptuous refusal to 
approve Himself by “signs,” that is the term 
expressly used by the Fourth Evangelist to designate 
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the Lord’s wonderful doings, and their object is quite 
frankly and undisguisedly to manifest His glory 
and make men believe in Him. How this avowed 
purpose alters the entire complexion of His miracu- 
lous activity will become particularly clear when we 
come to deal with the raising of Lazarus, which is 
intentionally delayed in order that the marvel of his 
resuscitation may be enhanced. 

The latter, indeed, is only one instance of the 
Fourth Evangelist’s systematic practice of height- 
ening the miraculous element. The story of the 
king’s officer’s son of Capernaum related in chapter 
4°54 is unquestionably the same as that of the 
centurion’s boy in Matt. 8 and Luke 7; but 
in the Fourth Gospel alone are we distinctly told 
that Jesus effected the cure from a distance, the 
exact hour in which He said “ Thy son liveth” 
being named as that in which the patient ‘‘ began to 
amend.’ Only in this Gospel do we hear of Jesus 
healing a man “blind from his birth”’ (9' ff.). Only 
this writer records the cure of an infirmity of such 
long standing as thirty-eight years (55). Only he 
relates a portent so aimless in itself, and at the same 
time so frankly magical, as the changing of water 
into wine at Cana (2'**). 

Now even such a cursory survey must make us 
ask ourselves, Can it be that behind these remark- 
able differences of presentation, viz., the Synoptic 
and the Johannine, there lay two kinds of purpose ? 
In order to find an answer to that question, we 
need only compare a Synoptic passage like Luke 13 
with John 20%3". In the former we read, “ It 
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seemed good to me, having traced the course of all 
things accurately from the beginning, to write 
them down in order”: in other words, Luke 
writes as an historian. In the latter we are 
told, ‘‘ Many other signs did Jesus, which are not 
written in this book; but these are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing ye may have life in His name.” 
The Fourth Evangelist, in other words, writes not 
as a historian, but as a theologian—his interest is 
speculative and dogmatic. That such a fundamental 
difference of purpose should have prompted far- 
reaching diversities of method, goes without saying ; 
that it must affect our estimate of the historical 
character of the Fourth Gospel, where the latter 
differs from the Synoptics, is a point which should 
need no labouring, but which will ara clearer as 
we proceed. 


II 


From these preliminary considerations, we must 
now turn to a closer comparison between the con- 
tents of the Synoptics on the one hand and those 
of the Fourth Gospel on the other. We saw in our 
last chapter that while the three earlier Gospels 
have a large amount of matter in common, each of 
them also contributes certain features of its own; 
these special contributions we found to amount 
in the case of Matthew to something under, in 
that of Luke to something over, one half of the 
total contents, while Mark has been so effectually 
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absorbed by Matthew and Luke that his peculiar- 
ities are practically mii. In showing what are 
the coincidences between the Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptics, and what the peculiarities of the 
former, we shall of course bear in mind that the 
fact of this or that episode being peculiar to one 
Gospel does not of necessity raise any doubt as 
to its genuineness. 

The points of agreement, then, between the 
Synoptic writers and the Fourth Evangelist are the 
following : 

(1) The cleansing of the Temple, 23? ; (cp. Matt. 
213; Mark 115-7; Luke 19#5.45), an episode 
which John, however, places quite at the opening, 
and not like the Synoptists, toward the close of 
the Lord’s ministry. 

(2) The feeding of the multitudes, 6'-" ; (cp. Matt. 
14'3*t; Mark 63°44; Luke g'*'7), the only miracle 
common to all four Gospels. 

(3) The walking on the sea, 6*-?"; (cp. Matt. 
1472-33; Mark 645-52); in John’s version, however, 
Jesus does not enter into the boat. 

(4) The anointing by a woman in Bethany, 12°; 
(cp. Matt. 26°%3; Mark 1439; possibly also Luke 
736-48 .) 

(5) The entry into Jerusalem, 12% '9; (cp. Matt. 
or 7 Mark ir" Luke 19°). 

(6) The indication by Jesus of His betrayer at a 
last meal, 1377; (cp. Matt. 267°5; Mark 148?" ; 
Luke 22773). 

(7) The prediction by Jesus of Peter’s denial, 
133638; (cp. Matt. 263735; Mark 14773"; Luke 223'34), 
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(8) The Passion and Resurrection, chaps. 18-20, 
with many important variations in detail. 

That this brief list should positively exhaust all 
the elements common to the Fourth Evangelist and 
the Synoptists cannot fail to occasion surprise ; 
certainly it is difficult to understand that an apostle 
and an intimate friend of the Lord’s should have 
written an account of His ministry showing so few 
points of agreement with the earlier evangelical 
writings. But even greater surprise is occasioned 
by an enumeration of features recorded by the 
Synoptists, and left without mention in the Fourth 
Gospel; these omissions include (1) the Nativity; 
(2) the Baptism of Jesus ; (3) the Temptation ; (4) the 
imprisoned Baptist’s doubting message, “ Art thou 
he that cometh (t.e., the Messiah), or wait we for 
another ?”’ (5) the institution of the Communion; 
(6) the agony in Gethsemane; (7) Simon of Cyrene 
carrying the cross for Jesus; (8) the cry from the 
cross, ‘‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Moz > 

Taken together, these gaps in the Johannine Gospel 
are amazing. It is admitted that the Evangelist 
wrote his narrative with the Synoptics before him, 
for his use of them is manifest ; why, then, did he 
leave out these incidents, since the reason cannot 
have been either inadvertence or a sense of their 
unimportance? The traditional answer to this query 
is that just because the Fourth Evangelist was 
acquainted with the existence and contents of the 
Synoptic narratives, there was no need for him to 
go over the ground already covered by his prede- 
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cessors ; that his object, in effect, was to write a 
supplement to the First Three Gospels, filling up 
from his own more intimate knowledge the lacune 
left by his predecessors. This theory, however, is 
open to fatal objections. The Fourth Gospel (a) 
does not claim to be, nor (8) is it, a supplement 
to the Synoptics, for it tells over again certain 
incidents described in the latter, such as the feeding 
of the multitudes and the walking on the sea; and 
there is, (c), as a matter of fact, a much more cogent 
explanation for these particular omissions, viz., that 
of the writer’s theological motive. 

We have already seen that the avowed object 
of the Evangelist is to inculcate a certain doctrinal 
conception of our Lord as the Word made flesh ; such 
a One could not be subject to man’s frailties, and 
accordingly the writer strikes out from the material 
supplied to him by the Synoptists such features as 
seem to him incongruous, out of keeping with the 
exalted status of the Eternal Son. Matthew and 
Luke had already applied this method in a ten- 
tative manner, expunging such an episode as that 
related in Mark 3?'; the Fourth Evangelist’s is 
merely a much more thorough-going application of 
the same method, from a more advanced doctrinal 
standpoint. 

If, for instance, he does not tell us anything con- 
cerning the Saviour’s nativity and infancy, it is 
not because he is unacquainted with the traditions, 
but because he judges a human birth unbecoming 
the dignity of the Divine Word. Christ, as the 
Fourth Gospel conceives of Him, is He through whom 
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all things were made; how could He have passed 
through the lowly gateway of birth, or been subject 
to His parents (Luke 25)? How could One 
who had glory with God before the world was (17°) 
have “advanced in wisdom and in stature, and in 
favour with God and man”’ (#0. 52)? These naive 
stories are omitted by him because they do not fit 
into his presentation of the Saviour’s Person ; in 
their stead he gives us his majestic and specula- 
tive prologue, clothing the figure of the Man of 
Galilee in the shimmering garments of the Alex- 
andrian philosophy. 

The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus are simi- 
larly passed over, because both are calculated to lower 
the dignity of the Eternal Son. John’s baptism 
was a baptism of repentance; but what could the 
Christ have had to repent of ? Matthew had already 
been struck by this query, and attempted to find 
a way out of the difficulty (3% '5); the Fourth 
Evangelist solves it by altogether ignoring an 
inconvenient episode. An earlier tradition had 
actually asserted that the Holy Ghost descended. 
upon Jesus as He was ‘“‘coming up out of the 
water’ (Mark 17°) ; how could such a descent have 
been necessary in the case of Him who Himself 
“ descended out of heaven ’’ (33) ? And how could 
such a One have been tempted? Ina word, where 
facts or traditions come into conflict with his theory, 
the Fourth Evangelist has no hesitation in deleting 
them. 

The Baptist’s message (cp. Matt. 117%, Luke 
738-35), is expunged because in the Fourth Gospel 
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the Baptist has definitely acknowledged Jesus 
as the Christ at the very outset (13) and that 
by direct Divine revelation. On this point the 
Synoptists are silent, and the Fourth Evangelist, 
conscious that his narrative is contradicted by the 
incident related in Matthew and Luke, simply 
suppresses the latter ; how could the Baptist have ex- 
pressed any doubt of what the Evangelist particularly 
wanted to be beyond the very possibility of doubt ? 

The same explanation applies to the omission 
from the Fourth Gospel’s pages of the agony in 
Gethsemane. The Johannine Christ knows no 
faltering, He does not feel exceeding sorrowful, He 
does not pray that the cup may pass away from 
Him—that would be too human; on the contrary, 
He speaks with sublime self-assurance: “I lay 
down my life that I may take it again. No one 
taketh it away from Me, but I lay it down of My- 
self’ (ro™ 8). And by way of confirmation we 
are told that when He confronted the soldiers sent 
to arrest Him, they fell down to the ground (18°)— 
an incident unknown to the Synoptists. 

Nor could the Christ of the Fourth Gospel be 
allowed to let Simon of Cyrene carry His cross, for 
that would have looked like weakness ; the tradition 
is therefore not merely ignored, but directly contra- 
dicted, for we are expressly told that He “ went 
out, bearing the cross for Himself’ (19%). And 
yet again, for the same reason, there is no “ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” from the 
cross, but instead, the satisfied, majestic “It is 
finished ’’—literally, “‘ It has been perfected.” 
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Every one of these gaps, therefore—with one 
exception to which we shall come in a moment—is 
adequately accounted for by the author’s theological 
motive; they are not accidental, but purposive : 
the human birth and childhood, the baptism and 
temptation, the Baptist’s doubt, Simon’s cross- 
bearing, the struggle in Gethsemane, the forsaken 
cry on Calvary—all these would have been so many 
blots upon the flawless supernatural picture which 
the Fourth Evangelist wanted to paint, and hence 
one and all are left out. 

The only omission of the Fourth Evangelist’s to 
which this explanation is not applicable, is that of 
the institution of the Communion; but this is 
so extraordinary in itself that the fact is more 
important than any theory concerning it. Let it 
be remembered that the Evangelist relates what, 
according to him, took place at the last meal of Jesus 
with His disciples, at very great length; that his 
account contains features and discourses not found 
in the Synoptics: yet of the central feature of all, 
the memorial rite, not a word. That an apostle, 
in recording that unforgettable scene should simply 
have passed over what the Lord Himself had 
specially impressed upon the memories of those 
present, is inconceivable ; yet our author does pass 
it over—why? Because, and only because, he 
had already given to the story of the feeding of 
the multitudes a eucharistic turn, making Jesus say, 
“He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, 
hath eternal life’ (654). The idea of the Eucharist, 
in which alone he was interested, having thus found 
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previous expression, there was no need for him to 
repeat the institution of the sacramental rite on the 
occasion of the Last Supper, where he substitutes 
instead the Lord’s washing of the disciples’ feet. 
“ This,” we can only say with Professor Burkitt,‘ is 
something more than historical inaccuracy. It is a 
deliberate sacrifice of historical truth.” 

‘We shall show in a moment from what source the 
author of our Gospel derived this view of the relative 
unimportance of facts, as compared with ideas ; but 
who can help feeling the improbability of such a 
view being that of one of the Twelve, an intimate 
friend and companion of the Master’s? And 
would such a one, we ask, be likely to have given us a 
Gospel which not only records no parable, but also no 
cure of demoniacs, lepers or paralytics, makes no 
mention of scribes, publicans or sinners, none of such 
key-words of the Gospel as repentance and forgive- 
ness, and contains only just one casual reference (33,5) 
to that which filled the Saviour’s mind and pervaded 
His speech—the Kingdom of God ? 


III 


Remarkable, however, as are the omissions of the 
Fourth Evangelist from the Synoptic story, the 
features peculiar to his Gospel are no less so. 

First and most significant of these is the Prologue 
(x8), a philosophical composition as unique in 
the New Testament as it is unlikely to have had its 


t The very word, as well as the thing, is absent from the Fourth 
Gospel ; the Greek word rendered by “ parable’’ in chap. 10° and 
elsewhere, means “‘ allegory ’’—something quite different. 
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birth on Palestinian soil. As a matter of fact there 
is no vestige of legitimate doubt as to the derivation 
of the ideas expressed in these verses. The doctrine 
of the Divine, creative Logos—the Word or Reason, 
the personified Mind of the Eternal, sometimes 
spoken of as God’s first-born Son, sometimes as the 
Second God—had been developed in the earlier half 
of the first century by the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosopher Philo; and there can be no question as 
to the connection between the Philonic and the 
Johannine doctrine. The Fourth Evangelist was 
probably directly acquainted with Philo’s writings, 
though in taking over his ideas he modified them more 
or less ; ‘‘at the same time,” says Prof. E. F. Scott, 
“every verse in the prologue offers striking analogies 
to corresponding sayings of Philo.”* What our 
author did was, in one word, to identify Philo’s 
conception of the Divine Logos with the Jesus of 
history ; that this was an immensely fruitful step, 
and one which affected the whole subsequent develop- 
ment of Christianity, there can be no doubt, but its 
very boldness was that of a mind to whom mere 
historical accuracy mattered but little. 

Indeed, in this respect the Evangelist reproduced 
only too faithfully the characteristics of Philo 
himself ; for to the latter ideas alone were the all- 
important things, while the outward fact was 
negligible in comparison. He interpreted the 
narratives of the Old Testament with the utmost 
latitude of exegesis, little concerned with their 
literal meanings ; these seeming records of actual 


* The Fourth Gospel, p. 154. 
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occurrences were to him but allegories of change- 
less and ideal principles, as this visible world was 
but the distorted reflection of a pattern laid up in 
the heavens. And when we read that ‘“ Philo showed 
an utter indifference to chronology and historical 
fact,” and that to him “every historical event 
is only valuable as symbolising some eternal, un- 
changing truth,’’* we feel that we know the quarter 
from whence the Fourth Evangelist derived, not 
only his doctrine of the Divine Word, but also his 
scant regard for external fact as something quite 
secondary to ideas. 


We must now proceed to glance at some of the 
episodes and personages peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel. Such are the conversations of the Lord 
with Nathanael (147-5"), Nicodemus (3'"), and the 
Samaritan woman (475); the numerous plots against 
Jesus, the miracle of Cana (2™"), the healing of the 
man at the pool of Bethesda (chap. 5), and the raising 
of Lazarus (chap. 11). 

There is nothing improbable per se in either the 
interview with Nathanael, or the nightly visit of 
Nicodemus, or the exchange of words with the 
Samaritan woman by the well; and yet all three 
incidents are told in such a manner as to provoke 
wonder. Nathanael, we read, was seen by Christ 
beyond the range of natural vision—a kind of 
miracle without parallel in the Synoptics; and he 
straightway hails Jesus as “the Son of God, the 


* Dean Inge, quoted by Professor Burkitt, in The Gospel History 
and its Transmission, p. 246. 
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King of Israel,” in other words, as the Messiah. It 
is noticeable that in the Fourth Gospel everybody 
acknowledges Jesus as the Christ from the very 
outset—the Baptist, Andrew, Nathanael, the Samar- 
itan woman, the people of Sychar; such an early 
and consistent recognition is part of the Evangelist’s 
doctrinal scheme—it stands in no relation to fact, 
which is far more credibly related by Mark, in 
whose Gospel Peter’s declaration comes, as we have 
seen, late in the story, and marks an entirely new 
phase. Again, while Nicodemus’ visit is credible 
enough in itself, what are we to think of the con- 
versation between the Master and this Pharisee, 
reported at length, although we read of no witnesses 
being present ? It may sound harsh to say that 
that conversation is freely invented in order to 
cover a theological disquisition on regeneration ; 
but that view is supported by the curious lack 
of individuality which characterises the Fourth 
Evangelist’s reports of the Lord’s utterances. The 
Synoptic Jesus is above all else individual—inimit- 
able ; but in the Fourth Gospel the Baptist, Jesus, 
the Evangelist himself, all speak alike, use the same 
phrases, move in the same circle of ideas—which, 
to say the least, is the reverse of likely. In the case 
of the Samaritan woman again, we find a long 
conversation, which took place without witnesses, 
given in great detail ; and when we discover that the 
apparent purpose of the whole incident is to intro- 
duce the symbol of the water of life, we feel once more 
that we are in the domain of allegory rather than of 
actual occurrences. 
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We turn to the remarkably frequent plots against 
the life of Jesus, which form so prominent a feature 
of the Fourth Gospel, and which, according to the 
writer, proved uniformly unsuccessful because “‘ His 
hour was not yet come.’’ Had there been these 
constant attempts to murder our Lord—we read of 
them im chaps. §%, 779 4h) se S41 44s | Beok s7r 40% 59 | 
103% 39—we cannot think that the Synoptists 
would have been totally silent on the subject ; but 
our Evangelist’s intention is probably only to insist 
emphatically that Jesus laid down His life of His 
own accord, and not because He fell into the hands 
of His enemies, and was unable to save Himself— 
in other words, we see again the doctrinal purpose 
at work. 

What strikes the reader most in such a story as 
that of the miracle at Cana is its supernaturalism for 
its own sake, unaccompanied by any ethical motive 
whatsoever. That such an incident, had it happened 
—and that, as we are told, in the presence of the 
disciples—should not have found its way into the 
Synoptics, is at least improbable ; it is likely, how- 
ever, that this narrative was not meant to be taken 
as fact, but as symbol, the “new wine ’’ which is 
declared to be better than the old signifying the new 
teaching of Jesus. Symbolism, again, would seem 
best to account for the story of the cripple at the pool 
of Bethesda; the patient, who had been infirm for 
thirty-eight years, represents the Jews, who had been 
thirty-eight years in the wilderness (Deut. 2%), 
while the five porches of the pool suggest the five 
Books of Moses. The incident appears to be freely 
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designed from a hint supplied in Mark 2*, especi- 
ally as the phrase, “‘ Take up thy bed, and walk,” 
with the rather uncouth term for “ bed,’’ which 
Luke so carefully avoids (cp. p. 197), is reproduced 
literally. 


But now we must glance at the crowning miracle 
of all, viz., the raising of Lazarus, which is related in 
the Fourth Gospel with the most graphic fulness, said 
to have been performed with the utmost publicity, 
yet is unaccountably absent from the pages of the 
earlier Evangelists. The story presents a number 
of noteworthy features. Jesus is informed of the 
sickness of Lazarus, but intentionally delays going 
to heal His friend, intentionally allows him to die, 
intentionally does not arrive until the fourth day, 
when the body has begun to decompose. One 
cannot but agree with the observation of Dr. Moffatt, 
who, speaking of the Johannine miracles, says that 
“Neither here nor elsewhere is Jesus viewed as 
an embodiment of the divine charis,’”’ (t.e., love).* 
His motive is not pity, but that of furnishing a 
supreme demonstration of His power and glory; 
even His prayer at the grave of Lazarus is accom- 
panied by the curious explanation that He offers it 
only ‘‘ because of the multitude which standeth 
around.’ The whole undertaking, as described by 
the Evangelist, is carried through—if we may 
speak quite frankly—with an eye to effect, and 
nothing could be more dramatic than the successive 


en ntroduction to the New Testament, p. 528. Dr. Moffatt goes on 
to point out that all the terms for pity and compassion which occur 
so frequently in the Synoptics, are missing from the Fourth Gospel. 
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commands, “‘ Take away the stone ’’—“ Lazarus, 
come forth !’’—and when the body advances from 
the grave, bound hand and foot in swathings, “‘ Loose 
him, and let him go.” 

Quite evidently, this is meant to be the climax 
of all the wonderful “ signs ’’ of Jesus—His greatest 
triumph over the forces of nature—and at the same 
time it is described as the direct cause of the final 
onslaught of His enemies upon Him: “ From that 
day forth they took counsel that they might put Him 
to death’”’ (1153). 

And this supreme event, so directly fraught 
with momentous consequences, we are to believe 
that the Synoptists simply passed over unnoticed ; 
we are to believe that they either had not heard of it, 
or that they did not think it worth reporting. Luke, 
who had been at pains to “trace the course of all 
things accurately from the first,” and who tells of 
‘many ’’ previous writers who had dealt with these 
events, was either unacquainted with this tremendous 
miracle, or did not deem it of sufficient importance to 
chronicle! It has to be once more insisted that the 
raising of Lazarus is stated by the Fourth Evangelist 
to have taken place in a veritable blaze of deliber- 
ately-sought publicity, in the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem: is it likely that the enemies of Jesus 
would have thought this an opportune moment for 
putting Him to death, viz., after a deed which must 
have raised popular belief in Him and enthusiasm 
for His cause to the highest pitch ? Is it likely, once 
more, that the Synoptists would have omitted a fact 
which—if it was indeed a fact—must have made an 
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indelible impression upon the multitudes which 
witnessed it ? “‘ The argument from silence is not 
always weak. The omission of so crucial a miracle, 
which is described not only as making a great sens- 
ation in Jerusalem, but also as being the immediate 
cause of Jesus’ arrest and death, would argue the 
Synoptic tradition most untrustworthy.”* Ina word, 
the gravest doubt attaches to this story, which has 
for its object to manifest Jesus as ‘‘ the Resurrection 
and the Life;”’ but if the incident is not history, it is 
hard to believe that the Gospel which records it can 
be the composition of an apostle. 

Strenuous attempts have naturally been made to 
account for the absence of this miracle from the First 
Three Gospels ; and some of these explanations we 
must briefly consider. 

It is urged that the raising of Lazarus was, after all, 
not more miraculous than that of Jairus’ daughter or 
the widow’s son, and that the Synoptists, having 
given us these specimens of the power of Jesus over 
death, did not think it necessary to relate the 
. Lazarus incident. Such an argument really seeks 
to save what is quite understood to be the supreme 
miracle by the plea that it is not supreme. The 
raising of Lazarus cannot be compared with that of 
the daughter of Jairus or the widow’s son at Nain, 
because (a) in the case of Lazarus alone are we told 
that the body had actually begun to putrify ; (0) the 
raising of Lazarus alone was undertaken with the 
avowed purpose of glorifying the Son of God: and 
(c) it was this act of Jesus which, according to the 

* Thompson, Miracles in the New Testament, p. 108. 
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Fourth Gospel, led directly to His arrest and death 
(r153). It cannot therefore be placed in the same 
category as other restorations to life; moreover, 
it is incredible that the Synoptists would have 
passed over the immediate cause of the crisis and 
crucifixion, had there been such a cause. Asa matter 
of fact, the earlier Gospels give quite another, simpler 
and more convincing reason for the arrest of Jesus, 
viz., the tumult and ill-feeling He had excited by the 
violent treatment of the dealers and the money- 
changers whom He ejected from the Temple (cp. 
Mark 11%). 

Another attempted explanation of the Synoptists’ 
silence is that the Synoptic tradition is, after all, 
fragmentary. This is true, but not even the most 
fragmentary tradition would omit one of the most 
important facts in the Lord’s ministry, any more than 
the most fragmentary account of Wellington would 
fail to mention Waterloo. There are details too big 
to be overlooked by the least intelligent or careful of 
chroniclers, or to be forgotten by tradition ; the rais- 
ing of Lazarus is such a detail—if this portent took 
place, then the silence of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
concerning it would be more miraculous than the 
miracle itself. 

Finally, it is suggested that the Synoptic writers 
confined themselves to the Galilean ministry, and 
therefore left the raising of Lazarus unmentioned. 
So desperate an expedient would hardly be resorted 
to except in a case felt to be desperate. It is, of 
course, quite incorrect to say that the Synoptists 
limit themselves to the narration of what took place 
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in Galilee; Matthew devotes over one-third, Mark 
also one-third and Luke one-fifth of their respective 
narratives to the events of the last fateful week in 
Jerusalem, while Luke expressly states that he had 
traced out the course of adi things, and not only of 
the Galilean period. 

We may give the inevitable conclusion upon this 
miracle in the words of Prof. E. F. Scott and Prof. 
F. C. Burkitt. ‘We cannot,” says the former, 
“with any show of probability, find room for it in an 
intelligible scheme of the life of Christ. It is incon- 
ceivable that a miracle of such magnitude, per- 
formed in the one week of our Lord’s life of which 
we have a full record, and in presence of crowds of 
people in a suburb of Jerusalem—a miracle, more- 
over, which was the immediate cause, according to 
John, of the Crucifixion—should have been simply 
passed over by the other Evangelists. Weare almost 
compelled to the conclusion that the narrative is 
in the main symbolical.’’! 

“If the events occurred as told in the Fourth 
Gospel,” says Professor Burkitt, “ if they were as 
public as the Fourth Evangelist insists, so fraught with 
influence upon the action both of friends and foes, 
they could not have been unknown to a well-informed 
personage like Mark, nor could he have had any 
reason for suppressing a narrative at once so public 
and so edifying. . . . Must not the answer be that 
Mark is silent about the raising of Lazarus because 
he did not know of it? And if he did not know 
of it, can we believe that, as a matter of fact; at 

* Op. ctt., p. 37. 
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occurred ? For all its dramatic setting it is, I am 
persuaded, impossible to regard the story of the 
raising of Lazarus as a narrative of historical events.’’* 


We have devoted special attention to the Lazarus 
narrative, because with it the historicity and the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel stand or fall; an 
author who could freely construct such a story as 
this from his imagination cannot be quoted with 
confidence on any point where his testimony on 
matters of fact diverges from that of the earlier 
Evangelists ; nor can we believe that one who had 
accompanied the Lord during His earthly ministry 
would have felt himself at liberty so to manipulate 
events, or to accommodate the figure of the histori- 
cal Jesus to the requirements of a speculative theory. 

We may accordingly content ourselves with little 
more than an enumeration of certain further features 
peculiar to the Fourth Gospel : such are the long dis- 
course of Jesus at the last meal ; His washing of the 
disciples’ feet on the same occasion ; the lance-thrust, 
producing a flow of blood and water from His side—a 
detail supposed to rest on an eye-witness’s testimony, 
but physiologically impossible, and introduced with 
the intention of symbolising the two sacraments of 
Baptism and the Communion ; the story of Thomas’ 
unbelief in the resurrection; and the removal of his 
doubts by actual touch of the nail-prints ; the 
Risen Christ’s appearance at the Sea of Tiberias ; 
the miraculous draught of fishes there ; and the final 
commission given to Peter. All this is exclusively 

t Op. cit., Pp. 222-23. 
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‘related by the Fourth Evangelist ; all these incidents 
have a dogmatic purpose and meaning ; all are open 
to doubt as records of actual events. And here it 
may be said that while the reminiscences of a friend 
might be very legitimately expected to contain some 
elements that had escaped biographers who had no 
such first-hand knowledge, the case is altered when 
these newly-introduced elements amount to over 
nine-tenths of the whole—as is the case with the 
Fourth Gospel—and are difficult to reconcile with the 
material previously collected. The authorship then 
no longer guarantees the contents, but rather the 
contents cast serious suspicion upon the authorship. 


IV 


We have now concluded our comparison between 
the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics in respect of 
omissions and additions on the part of the Fourth 
Evangelist ; we have, however, still to examine 
certain other discrepancies bet ween these two sources. 

The most striking among these is the conflict of 
testimony regarding the date of the Crucifixion. One 
would have thought that if there was one point on 
which all the Evangelists might be expected to agree, 
it would be this; all the more surprising is the 
irreconcilable difference which a study of the 
evidence reveals. The Synoptists date the Cruci- 
fixion on the day of the Passover, the 15th of Nisan, 
while the Fourth Gospel as explicitly dates it on the 
preceding day, the 14th. According to Matthew 
26"ff., Mark 14™ff., Luke 227ff., Jesus sent the 
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disciples—(Luke 228, “‘ Peter and John’’)—to prepare 
the Passover meal, which was eaten on the eve of 
the festival, viz., the 14th: “With desire,’ He 
says, ‘‘I have desired to eat this Passover with 
you ”’ (Luke 22%5). In the Fourth Gospel, on the 
other hand, we are given to understand by means 
of hints that the last meal took place on the 
previous night, for when Judas leaves the table, 
the other apostles think that he has gone to purchase 
“the things needful for the feast” (1379)—+.e., 
for the Passover meal; and in 19% and * the 
Fourth Evangelist states plainly that the Cruci- 
fixion took place on the Preparation of the Pass- 
over, 7.e., the 14th of Nisan. 

Immense erudition and ingenuity have been ex- 
pended to show that the Synoptists have followed an 
‘inferior tradition,’’ which has betrayed them into 
a ‘“‘ technical error ;’’ we are, however, bound to say 
that these pleadings would be more convincing if 
this were the only important discrepancy between the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel ; if the respective 
credibility of these witnesses were equal ; if we had 
not hitherto found the Fourth Evangelist exhibiting 
a Philonic “ indifference to chronology and historical 
fact,’ and capable of the “‘ deliberate sacrifice of 
historical truth.” Why should we be suddenly 
called upon to forget all this, and approach our 
witnesses as though they were a priori equally likely 
to record fact, when we know to the contrary? 
The Synoptists wrote at an earlier date than the 
Fourth Evangelist ; it is improbable in itself that 
they were mistaken in the date, and they had no 
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motive for deliberately altering it. On the other 
hand, we know by this time that if the Fourth 
Evangelist had a dogmatic motive for wishing to 
make such an alteration, he would have no hesi- 
tation whatever in doing so; have we not already 
seen him, in his narrative of this last meal, calmly 
deleting the institution of the Communion and 
introducing the otherwise unrecorded washing of the 
apostles’ feet? Now, our Evangelist had, as a 
matter of fact, a motive that would account for his 
altering the date of the meal and the Crucifixion ; 
in the very opening chapter of his Gospel (13°) he 
has indicated Jesus as the Lamb of God, and it must 
be borne in mind that the sacrificial Passover lamb 
was killed, according to Jewish usage, on the day 
preceding the feast, the day of the Preparation. We 
know that from very early times Jesus, in the thought 
of His followers, answered to the paschal lamb 
(cp. 1 Cor. 57) ; hence the Fourth Evangelist, always 
under the domination of symbolism, makes the 
Crucifixion fall upon the day and hour of the tra- 
ditional sacrifice. It is for the same reason that in 
this Gospel alone we are told that the Saviour’s 
bones were not broken (1933)—viz., in order to 


* “What happened during these last hours of the life of Jesus 
must have been indelibly graven upon the minds of the disciples. 
How could they have related, or by telling the story vaguely con- 
veyed the impression to their hearers, that their Lord had shared 
the Jewish passover meal with them, when no such thing had taken 
place ?’’ (Schmiedel, Das vierte Evglm, p.97). We confess that we 
do not see the force of even suggesting—simply for the sake of proving 
the Fourth Evangelist in the right—that “ the last supper was meant 
to be a sort of (anticipated ?) paschal meal’’ (Moffatt, Op. Cit., D. 545) 5 
a phrase like “sort of (anticipated ?)”’ gives an air of extreme 
tenuity to a hypothesis not over-robust in itself, 
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emphasise this correspondence of Jesus with the 
paschal lamb (zb.36), for in Ex. 124° we read 
concerning the latter, ‘‘ Neither shall ye break a 
bone thereof.’’ The truth, in this instance as in 
others, is that “‘ the Evangelist was no historian ; 
ideas, not events, were to him the true realities, and 
if we go to his work to learn the course of events we 
shall only be disappointed in our search’”’ (Burkitt, 


op. ctt., p. 256). 


And not only are there between the First Three 
Gospels and the Fourth unharmonisable discrepancies 
in respect of all manner of details such as those 
which we have been reviewing ; it is equally imposs- 
ible to reconcile the Synoptic with the Johannine 
framework of the Gospel story, or the Synoptic with 
the Johannine teaching of Jesus. 

As regards the former of these, the Synoptics tell 
us of only one Passover, and describe the ministry 
of our Lord as in the main a Galilean one ; whereas 
in the Fourth Gospel there is explicit mention of 
three Passovers (2%3, 64, and r155), and the scenes 
of Christ’s activity are largely Jerusalem and its 
environs. The attempt to explain this on the theory 
that Matthew, Mark, Luke desired to describe the 
Galilean, the Fourth Evangelist the Judean ministry, 
is quite unsuccessful because the theory itself is, as 
we saw in a previous connection, opposed to fact : 
the Fourth Evangelist does describe Galilean miracles, 
and on the other hand the Synoptists devote a con- 
siderable proportion of their narratives to the last 
week in Jerusalem. And not only does the Fourth 
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Gospel greatly extend the duration of our Lord’s 
public activity, but the writer deliberately places 
the cleansing of the Temple quite at the beginning of 
His ministry; we say deliberately, for by giving 
us to understand that nothing whatever followed 
that startling assertion of authority, and that Jesus 
was allowed to continue His preaching without let 
or hindrance for a long time after, he wishes to 
strengthen the impression that the Saviour’s enemies 
could not harm Him until His hour had come. The 
Synoptists, having no such theory, directly connect 
the driving out of the sellers and money-changers 
with the arrest of Jesus, as cause and effect. 


We cannot demonstrate the differences between 
the Synoptic and the Johannine accounts of the 
teaching of Jesus in detail, neither is such a detailed 
demonstration necessary, where the differences are 
so fundamental and pervasive. In the Synoptic 
sayings of the Lord we feel that we are reading 
transcripts from life—in the Fourth Gospel one is as 
unmistakably conscious that the speeches placed on 
the lips of Christ are literary compositions. The 
Synoptic Jesus teaches in parables (Matt. 1334), 
and preaches the Gospel of the Kingdom (Matt. 
473) ; the Johannine Christ, as we pointed out above, 
pronounces not a single parable, makes only a passing 
allusion to the Kingdom, and His discourses centre 
round one theme, viz., Himself, His Person and 


* It is interesting to notice that when Oberammergau wishes to give 
us an intelligible picture of the sequence of events, it follows the 
ones version of what led up to the capture and crucifixion of the 

ord, 
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nature. “Little is said by way of ethical 
precept or even of spiritual illumination. The 
words are concerned almost wholly with the assertion 
under many different types and forms of the Divine 
character of the Speaker Himself ”’ (Scott, op. cit. 
p. 171). The Synoptic Jesus is a Teacher of applied 
religion; the Johannine Christ is a_ theological 
Figure, symbolized as the Bread, the Door, the 
Vine. In the Synoptics the style of Jesus is terse, 
pointed, homely; in the Fourth Gospel it is prolix, 
desultory, mystical. Our earlier witnesses show us 
a real Man, moving in a concrete world—the Fourth 
Evangelist shows us a sublime Abstraction in a world 
of abstractions. It is not a question of the Fourth 
Gospel containing what the Synoptics omit; the 
differences are not merely quantitative, but above 
all qualitative. We have here two different kinds 
of teaching, which cannot have originated in one 
mind; nor is there any escape from the conclusion 
that “‘a Jesus who taught alternately in the manner 
of Matt. 5-7 and in that of John 14-17 is a pyscho- 
logical impossibility.” 


Vv 


We began this chapter by remarking that the 
question of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel depended inevitably on the historical or un- 
historical nature of its contents ; for that an Apostle 
should have written an unhistorical account of his 
Lord is unthinkable. In view of the conclusions 
at which we have arrived in the preceding pages 
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we need accordingly devote little time or space to 
discussing whether John was the author or not. 
When we remember that John the son of Zebedee 
and his brother James were Galilean fishermen ; that 
in Acts 4% John is described as “ ignorant and 
unlearned ;”” that he was one of the pillars of the 
Judaistic party in Jerusalem, we can but ask how 
any of these details fit the Fourth Evangelist ? The 
latter was certainly neither ignorant nor unlearned ; 
he was a literary artist, a genius of subtlest insight, 
a great and profound mystic ; his Greek is singularly 
free from Hebraisms; and the very manner of his 
frequent hostile references to ‘“‘ the Jews ’’ makes 
it difficult for us to think of him as one of their race. 

Where the internal evidence points so emphatically 
away from the apostle John as the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, external testimony to his authorship 
can have little weight. The first Christian writer who 
attributes the Gospel to the apostle is Irenaeus, 
who wrote ca.. 185 a.D., and states that in his youth 
he had frequently heard Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
make reference to his teacher John, adding that 
Papias, like Polycarp, had been a disciple of the 
apostle John. Curiously enough, however, Polycarp 
himself, in his writings, has nothing to say of the 
presence of the apostle in Asia Minor; while 
Papias tells us that in collecting the utterances of 
Jesus he had recourse to two disciples of the Lord, 
John the Presbyter and Aristion. It is possible 
therefore, that Irenaeus—who was far from critical 
—confused John the apostle with John the presbyter, 
and that it was the latter who composed the Gospel ; 
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but this, too, is mere speculation. The fact is 
that while we may feel certain that the Gospel was 
not written by John the son of Zebedee, we lack 
the data which would enable us to name the real 
author with any reasonable assurance, and that 
what is quoted as external evidence on the subject, 
is, in the well-understood sense of the phrase, “not 
evidence.” 


But does not the Gospel itself claim to be John’s ? 
The answer is that John is never once mentioned by 
name in its pages ; but that it contains a number of 
references to an unnamed “disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” and who is never so referred to in any of 
the Synoptics : it is he who sits next to Jesus at the 
last meal (1373); he who is told of the identity of 
the traitor (137°); he to whose care the dying 
Saviour commits His mother (19727); he who outruns 
Peter on the way to the grave (2074); he who in 
the appendix to the Gospel—chapter 21, which is 
from another hand—is called “the disciple who 
beareth witness to these things, and wrote these 
things,” (v. 4). Does the Evangelist mean to refer 
to himself by this title ?. That is possible, though by 
no means sure; on the other hand, the identi- 
fication of this unnamed beloved disciple with John 
is a matter of inference only, and no more. But 
even if our writer intended to identify himself 
with the disciple, and the latter with John, that in 
itself would prove nothing at all, such an assumption 
of a pseudonym being one of the commonest literary 
devices of antiquity, and one which was regarded 
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without blame or even aversion. A mere claim to 
authorship, however emphatically made, decides 
nothing; we do not attribute Ecclesiastes to 
Solomon or the apocryphal Gospel of Peter to that 
apostle, though each author distinctly writes under 
that name—we deny their claims quite simply 
because they are not borne out by the contents of 
the books themselves. 

And, as the Fourth Evangelist remains for us the 
Great Unknown of the New Testament, so the date 
of his Gospel continues a disputed point. His use 
of our Synoptics makes it certain that he did not 
write earlier than at the beginning of the second 
century; but beyond that all is surmise, some scholars 
favouring a date between 100 and 115 A.D., others 
one as late as 140. There is little likelihood of the 
point being settled beyond reasonable doubt, and 
perhaps we may say that little depends upon its being 
settled, since assuredly the Fourth Evangelist ranks 
among those few elect and lofty spirits who carry 
us beyond 


All temporal and immediate circumstance, 


and who belong less to time than eternity. 


For, in truth, we have not done with this Gospel 
when we have concluded that its authorship is 
unapostolic, and its contents largely unhistorical. 
As Professor Burkitt tersely states it, ‘ If the history 
[viz., of the Fourth Gospel] turn out to be no history, 
it must be because it was intended to teach something 
to the author more important than history.”’ What 
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that something is, we shall try in a moment briefly 
to indicate. 

But first we would draw attention to what we 
think the very positive gain that is achieved when 
we cease to view and treat this Gospel as a historical 
document in the same sense as the Synoptics. There 
follows an immense simplification of the whole 
Gospel problem, when we have no more to attempt 
to do what is essentially impossible—to harmonise 
narratives, utterances, personal traits that are 
unharmonisable ; we are the gainers in being better 
able to discern the features of the historical Jesus, 
when we are no longer under a compulsion to try 
and obtain a composite portrait by superimposing 
the Johannine upon the Synoptic picture—an 
unprofitable task, which could never be carried out 
with entire candour. The Johannine Christ is 
majestic and Divine ; but who can doubt that these 
qualities ‘‘ are accompanied,” as Dr. Moffatt points 
out, “ by a certain lack of the homeliness and definite 
human charm with which the earlier Synoptists 
invest His Person” ? 

There is gain, too, in being no longer obliged to 
regard the discourses attributed to Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel as authentic, but rather as the views 
of the writer himself, which he places upon the 
Master’s lips. Let this point be made quite clear. 
There are many things which it is entirely proper to 
say concerning an eminent personage, but which it 
would be less fit for that personage to say concern- 
ing himself. Now there is no denying the fact that 
the long addresses attributed to Christ by the Fourth 
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Evangelist, in which the one subject is His own 
exalted nature, strike a note of self-glorification 
which is at variance with our impression of Him who 
was meek and lowly of heart ; and it is a relief to be 
able to see in these discourses not the utterances 
of the Lord Himself, but the reflections of the 
Evangelist upon Him. To the prosaic, literal 
Western mind there may seem to be something 
blameworthy in making Jesus say what as a matter 
of fact He did not say; but this again is simply a 
literary habit of antiquity, freely resorted to by a 
serious historian like Thucydides, and not intended 
to deceive. Once we understand this, we shall 
mentally transpose into the third person much that 
the Fourth Evangelist has expressed in the first ; 
nor need we do more than this in order to recognise, 
with admiring gratitude, the profound spiritual 
genius of the rare soul who in these discourses has 
interpreted the soul of Jesus for us. 

This is what made a great spirit like Luther’s 
hail the Fourth Gospel with delight, and set it above 
all the rest ; this is what has given to this book 
its place apart among the spiritual treasures of 
mankind. Mark tells us what Jesus did, Matthew 
and Luke what He said, but this solitary seer and 
thinker discovers for us what He is—and truly, 
that is the greatest discovery of all, and gives to his 
Gospel a value which literary and _ historical 
criticism cannot touch. 

The truth about the Fourth Gospel was seen 
and stated so long ago as at the end of the second 
century by Clement of Alexandria, who said: 
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‘Lastly John, finding that the literal facts had 
already been made manifest in the [other] Gospels, 
composed a spiritual Gospel.’ It would be im- 
possible to describe more felicitously or with 
greater accuracy alike the intention and the 
achievement of the Fourth Evangelist. The 
“literal facts’? had already been adequately set 
forth—he did not doubt them, but his interest 
was not in literal facts. Behind them, as through 
a veil, he saw, as no one before him had seen, 
the shining of timeless, ageless truths; or, to 
vary the simile, the events were but a garment— 
the truths they enshrined were the life which is 
more than the garment. Jesus had come, a 
Galilean Teacher, deemed by His immediate 
followers to be the Jewish Messiah ; it was left to 
our Evangelist to seize and declare His universal 
significance, to proclaim the central truth of the 
Incarnation, and so to unveil the very meaning of 
Christ’s nature and mission to the world. That 
He was the Way, the Truth, and the Life; that 
he who had seen Him, had seen the Father ; that 
the invisible God had been made visible, made 
known, brought nigh, revealed as Father, once 
and for all times, in His unique Son: all this, 
which was implicit in Jesus Christ, the Fourth 
Evangelist rendered fully explicit, and in so doing 
he has made all Christendom his debtor. 

Thus he is not the chronicler but the inspired 
interpreter of Christ, and has given us not a 
supplement to, but an indispensable commentary 
on, the earlier Gospels ; and while we would not 
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miss what Mark and Matthew and Luke have 
taught us concerning the Saviour’s earthly life, 
His sayings and doings, yet without this, the 
spiritual Gospel, our knowledge of Christ—of God— 
would be immeasurably less. 

For this is the supreme truth which the Fourth 
Evangelist declared, and which he rightly saw to 
be all-important—that it is through the Divine 
Son, in whom the Word became flesh, that we have 
received the fullest knowledge of God, that know- 
ledge for which our spirits craved. Jesus Christ 
hath shewed us the Father, and it sufficeth us: 
“from henceforth we know Him, and have seen 
Him.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Acts’ of the Apostles 


Wirn the crucifixion of Jesus, it must have seemed 
to His enemies that the movement initiated by Him 
had been effectively crushed. His disciples had 
forsaken Him at the approach of danger, and fled, 
probably into Galilee (cp. Matt. 287 and 6 Mark 167) ; 
it seemed hardly likely that men of this calibre 
would give any further trouble to the authorities, 
once their Leader had been removed. How these 
very natural expectations were falsified by events ; 
how the new movement almost immediately 
established itself in Jerusalem, and from there 
spread and grew apace, until within a generation of 
the Saviour’s death the Gospel had its devoted 
adherents in well-nigh every part of the Greco- 
Roman world—that is the astonishing story set 
forth, partially at least, in the Acts of the Apostles.* 


I 


There is no doubt at all that Acts is from the same 
hand as our Third Gospel ; not because it is addressed 


t The title of the work is at once too wide and too narrow : too 
wide, for concerning the majority of the apostles it tells us little or 
nothing; too narrow, for it contains a good deal of information 
concerning prominent personages outside the apostolic circle, such 
as Philip and Stephen, James the brother of the Lord and Barnabas 
the Levite from Cyprus, Apollos of Alexandria and Aquila and 
Priscilla. 
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to the same Theophilus—for any one desiring to 
write a continuation of the Gospel might have penned 
such an introduction as 1'5—but because the 
evidence of style and vocabulary, after the most 
minute comparison, proves the identity of author- 
ship quite conclusively. The author, moreover, 
employs the same method which we have seen him 
following in the composition of his Gospel; that 
is to say, he makes use of written sources, but does 
so with the skill of an expert writer, casting all his 
material into his own distinctive literary mould. 
The same literary craftsmanship is exhibited in 
the structure of the work, which bears the marks of 
careful planning and arrangement. Not only are 
there two main parts—1'-12%5, 13'-283—with Peter 
and Paul as their respective central figures; but each 
of these again falls into two sub-sections, the effect of 
the whole narrative being to set before the reader a 
vivid picture of the steady and rapid spread of the 
Gospel. Thus in chaps. I-7 we are shown Chris- 
tianity on Jewish soil, a kind of proem closing on the 
martyrdom of Stephen, which itself serves to intro- 
duce, as it were in a footnote, the future apostle to 
the Gentiles. In the next section, chaps. 8-12, we 
learn how the “ great persecution against the Church 
which was in Jerusalem ”’ only served to carry the 
Gospel further afield, into Samaria and Syria, and 
even—through the conversion, by Philip, of a 
Jewish proselyte, viz., the Ethiopian eunuch—into 
Africa. Paul, sent on an apostolate of persecution, 
meets with the cataclysmic experience which from 
that day forward makes him the bond-servant of 
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Jesus Christ; Peter converts the first Gentile, 
Cornelius the centurion, and justifies his action in 
“soing in to men uncircumcised, and eating with 
them ” to the rest of the apostles. These chapters, 
in fact, serve to mark the inevitable transition from 
the purely Jewish to the Gentile phase of the Gospel, 
and lead up to the third section, chaps. 13*21”, 
which is entirely devoted to the missionary activity 
of Paul and his associates in carrying the good news 
to the Gentiles, while the Jews, to whom the boon 1s 
offered first of all, invariably refuse it. In the highly 
important fifteenth chapter—of which more will be 
said later on—we are shown how a modus vivendt 
is arranged between the Jerusalem Church and the 
new Gentile-Christian communities, whose members 
could not reasonably be expected to observe the 
Jewish law as a condition of becoming Christians ; 
and thereafter we accompany Paul on his travels, 
preaching ‘‘ Jesus and the resurrection ”’ in city after 
city, with many adventures and persecutions at the 
hands of the Jews. Doubtless the latter sent indig- 
nant reports of the Apostle’s doings to Jerusalem, 
and the fact that there was mischief brewing in 
the Jewish capital must have been pretty common 
property, for twice is Paul warned not to set foot 
thither; he persists in his project, however, and 
shortly after his arrival is arrested in a tumult 
instigated by his enemies. This arrest and his 
subsequent captivity form the subject of the fourth 
and concluding section, chaps. 21%-28%, which 
relate his various appearances before the Roman 
governors Felix and Porcius Festus, as well as King 
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Herod Agrippa, and give a graphic account of his 
journey to Rome ; there the story breaks off, leaving 
the ambassador of the Cross in the very centre of the 
Empire, a prisoner in body, yet “ preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus with all boldness, none forbidding 
him.’’ The very abruptness of the ending betokens 
the writer’s skill ; he closes, not on a note of gloom— 
Paul’s execution under the Roman law—but on 
one of quiet triumph. 


II 


We have naturally to ask ourselves what is the 
historical value of this carefully-conducted narrative, 
with its steady crescendo movement ; and this question 
in turn is closely bound up with that of the author- 
ship of Acts, which immemorial tradition attributes 
to that Luke who is mentioned in Col. 4% as the 
“beloved physician,” and in Philem. v.*4as one of the 
“ fellow-workers ” of the imprisoned Paul. Among 
the written sources used by the author in the 
composition of his work one especially proclaims 
itself by the use of the pronoun “we;” and it is 
these “‘ we ’’-sections—chaps. 161-18, 20575, grrr 
27*-28"°-which form the very crux of our 
problem. Obviously they are from the pen of an 
eye-witness and a travelling-companion of Paul’s ; 
is that pen the same which composed the book as a 
whole, or have we to do with fragments froma diary, 
utilised and incorporated in his work by the author 
of Acts, as treasure-trove too precious to be lost ? 
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If the latter were the true explanation, it seems very 
unlikely that a practised writer like the author of 
Acts would not have at least changed the first person 
of these diary-passages into the third, and thus pro- 
duced an impression of literary unity ; the fact that 
he has left the “ we’s’”’ untouched, in conjunction 
with the great similarity of style between these 
passages and the book as a whole, seems to decide 
against the theory of incorporation, and to proclaim 
the author of Acts as well as of the Third Gospel one 
who accompanied the great Apostle on certain of his 
journeys, and kept a diary of his travels. Not only 
so, but it has been shown in such detail that the 
language employed throughout these two works is 
that of a writer versed in medical phraseology, as 
to confirm very strongly the traditional view which 
names Luke the physician as their author. 

We shall presently have to examine this conclusion 
more carefully ; in the meantime it should be said 
that its provisional or even its final acceptance 
does not, of course, compel us to regard all the state- 
ments in Acts as of equal historical weight. Plainly, 
any writer speaks with the greatest amount of author- 
ity on those events which he himself has witnessed ; 
the diary-passages in Acts are therefore a priors of 
higher historical value than his chronicles of earlier 
events, for which he had to rely on the testimony of 
others, not necessarily itself first-hand. As our 
author dives further back into the past, his descrip- 
tions become more vague, at once idealised and 
blurred ; indeed, his account of the primitive Church 
of Jerusalem “‘ proves that he lacks all accurate 
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and detailed information,’ and ‘“‘ suggests a sacred 
picture of a somewhat conventional type’? (von 
Soden). In the earlier part of his book the author, 
as a matter of fact, simply combines a heterogeneous 
collection of incidents and anecdotes, based in some 
instances on oral tradition, in others on written 
sources; that he treated his material in any way 
critically we have no reason to assume—indeed, so 
strenuous a defender of the Lucan authorship as 
Harnack taxes him in set terms with such defects 
as “credulity, a tendency to be careless and in- 
accurate, and a tendency to work up important 
situations.” Thus, e.g., his version of what took 
place at the Pentecost has its origin in a fantastic 
Rabbinical legend according to which, when the law 
was given at Sinai, all the nations in the world 
heard the voice of God speaking in their own 
languages ; and Luke, moreover, in re-telling the 
alleged miracle, shows that he misunderstands the 
phenomenon of speaking in tongues, which was the 
ecstatic utterance of inarticulate sounds, under 
stress of intense religious excitement (cp. I Cor. 
14), while he thinks that it was a gift of speaking 
foreign languages. Narratives like the appoint- 
ment of the Seven, the martyrdom of Stephen, the 
acts of Philip, probably rest on written sources ; 
in no case, however, must we credit Luke with 
having dispassionately investigated the historical 


t When Dr. Peake says that the author ‘“‘ knows of the communistic 
basis of the community at Jerusalem,” we are compelled to ask, 
How do we know that he “ knows’’? This picture of a time when 
believers had all things in common reads far more like the sketch 
of a vanished golden age, drawn from the imagination. 
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accuracy of the material he found ready to hand. 
Such wonder stories as those of Ananias and Sapphira, 
of Peter’s vision, of Philip’s being ‘‘ caught away,” 
even of Paul’s conversion, he was more likely to 
embellish than soberly inquire into ; that an incident 
“involved a miracle attracted rather than repelled 
him. ... He loves a good mtracle”’ (P. Gardner, 
quoted by Moffatt.) 

No careful reader can fail to be sensible of the 
difference of atmosphere between the earlier and the 
later portions of Acts—those in which Luke simply 
reproduces “ stories of old” in his own more literary 
form, and those in which he speaks of events that have 
come under his own personal notice, or at least 
fallen within his period; especially is it when the 
Acts of the Apostles become in effect a continuous 
narrative of the Acts of one particular Apostle, that 
we are conscious of emerging from the legendary or 
semi-legendary into the historical phase. Evensuch 
a statement, however, must not be taken too abso- 
lutely. The chronicler of these more recent events 
is still the same as the chronicler of the remoter ones, 
with the same ‘tendency to be careless and in- 
accurate, and to work up important situations.” 
Professor Burkett suggests—and, indeed, more than 
suggests—that even “‘ the travelling diary has been 
‘written up’” by Luke “‘to suit the dignity of a 
historical work ;”’ and anyone who is familiar with 
the methods of the writers of antiquity will have small 
difficulty in understanding that the speeches in 
particular which we read in Acts are literary com- 
positions—possibly but by no means certainly based 
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on notes or recollections. The self-same stylistic 
test which convinces us that Acts throughout is from 
the hand which wrote the ‘‘ we ’’-sections, places 
it equally beyond reasonable doubt that these dis- 
courses are neither Petrine nor Pauline but Lucan.’ 
We look in vain in any of the speeches attributed to 
Paul for the ideas that meet us in his Epistles ; let 
such an utterance as that before King Agrippa in 
Acts 26 be compared with any chapter from Romans, 
Corinthians, Galatians, and one feels that they repre- 
sent the outlook and the output of wholly different 
minds; the difference is not only in language but 
in thought, not only in manner but in matter. All 
that is most characteristic of the Apostle in his own 
writings has disappeared from the addresses attri- 
buted to himin Acts ; and from that fact, once recog- 
nised, there can be only one inference. Indeed, not 
only speeches but a document like the letter from 
Claudius Lysias to Felix (237°3°) is almost certainly 
Luke’s own free composition, since it is most unlikely 
that he had access to the official original. 

Another peculiarity which cannot but suggest the 
question to what extent Luke “ arranged’”’ his 
material, is the curious series of parallelisms which 
runs through his accounts of Peter and Paul. The 
first miraculous cure wrought by both is performed 
upon a man lame from his birth (3? ff., 14° ff.) ; both 
inflict a miraculous punishment—Peter on Ananias 
and Sapphira (5), Paul on Elymas the sorcerer 
(13°) ; both impart the Holy Spirit by the laying 
_ * We shall see later that a speech like that of Gamaliel, 5313 
is certainly the author’s own production. 
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on of hands (8'?7; 19%7); both raise the dead 
(93° ff., 209%*); both are offered divine honours 
(r0*5ff., 14% ff.); both are miraculously delivered 
from prison (5"*ff., 12° ff., 16?°ff.) ; the first Gentile 
converted by both is a Roman functionary—in 
Peter’s case, Cornelius (chap. 10), in Paul’s, Sergius 
Paulus (137). The theory of coincidence will 
carry us only a certain way; here it almost looks as 
if Luke had been particularly anxious not to give to 
either of these great leaders of the early Church any 
advantage over the other. 


III 


We must, however, now approach the question 
of the authorship of Acts from another and highly 
important point of view ; how is the tradition which 
ascribes this book to Luke, a contemporary and 
companion of Paul’s, borne out by a comparison 
between its contents and the Pauline Epistles? We 
can understand an Hellenistic lttévateur, writing a 
narrative many years after the events, giving rein 
to his imagination in composing speeches of the kind 
which he felt to be appropriate to the circumstances 
he is relating; but when it comes to matters of 
fact regarding Paul’s career, it is urged, we should 
expect an associate of the Apostle’s to be in agree- 
ment with our primary authority, viz., the Apostle 
himself. It is here that considerable difficulties 
arise, which must be stated before they can be solved. 

The first of these attaches to the most decisive 
event in Paul’s whole life, his conversion by a vision 
of Christ. To this event he himself alludes three 
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times, but on each occasion in the briefest fashion 
only, giving no detail beyond the fact that he “ had 
seen Jesus our Lord,” (1 Cor. 9'), that “lastly He 
appeared to him also ” (x Cor. 15°), that it “‘ was the 
good pleasure of God to reveal His Son im him” 
(Gal. 17°), With this studied brevity of phrase we 
have to contrast the three detailed accounts of the 
same occurrence given in Acts 9, 22 and 26, the two 
latter of which are placedin Paul’sown mouth. With- 
out saying that these statements may not be based 
on the Apostle’s own version of what took place on 
the road to Damascus, we have to remember Luke’s 
fondness for developing dramatic situations ; we must 
also point to the well-known discrepancies between 
these versions themselves, which, coming from the 
same source, argue at least a great want of care. 
Thus in 229 we read that Paul’s companions saw a 
light from heaven, but did not hear the voice of Jesus; 
in g?, that they heard a voice, but saw no one; 
in 268 they fall down with Paul, but he alone 
sees a heavenly light, or hears a voice. In chaps. 22 
and 26 the words respectively attributed to Christ 
are quite different ; in the former chapter He briefly 
instructs Paul to proceed to Damascus, where he 
will learn what is appointed for him to do, while in 
the latter the Risen One explains the future Apostle’s 
mission to him at some length. There is no poss- 
ibility of harmonising these contradictions, and of 
course it is quite unlikely that Paul himself should 
have given such widely divergent accounts of his 
great experience. We are therefore left in uncer- 
tainty as to what actually happened; the only 
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circumstance beyond all doubt is the conversion itself, 
while no one can dogmatise as to whether the vision 
beheld by Paul was seen with the outer or the inner 
eye, Gal. 1° favouring the latter alternative. What 
was the direct cause of that mysterious revolution 
which took place in the depths of his soul, who shall 
say? In Wrede’s laconic phrase, “ surmises are 
cheap, knowledge is dear.” 

When we inquire into the events which followed 
the conversion, our two witnesses are in direct 
conflict. Paul’s own distinct testimony (Gal. 1° ff.) 
is to the effect that ‘‘ immediately ” after his vision 
he went, not to Damascus, nor to Jerusalem, but to 
Arabia, proceeding thence to Damascus, and after an 
interval of three years to Jerusalem, where he saw 
Peter only, and none of the other apostles, save 
James, the Lord’s brother, being still unknown to the 
Churches of Judea. In Acts, on the contrary, there 
is no mention of a sojourn in Arabia : Paul proceeds 
straight (98) to Damascus, where he preaches Jesus 
as the Christ in the synagogue; next, in conse- 
quence of a plot to kill him, he goes from Damascus 
to Jerusalem, where, however, his advances meet at 
first with suspicion from the disciples. Barnabas 
then introduces him to the apostles, and he preaches 
in Jerusalem, until there is a conspiracy against his 
life, whereupon he is sent by the brethren to Tarsus 
by way of Cesarea. Now these two versions cannot 
be reconciled ; and not only does Gal. 1° place the 
first visit Paul paid to Jerusalem subsequent to his 
conversion some three years later than Acts, but 
while the Apostle himself expressly declares that he 
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was at that time still unknown to the Churches in 
Judza, Acts 269 makes him state that he preached 
on the occasion of that visit “throughout all the 
country of Judza.’’ If we must take it for granted 
that Paul is the best authority on his own move- 
ments, we are bound to discount that of Acts 
proportionately. 


But now we come to the most crucial point of all, 
viz., the accounts of the Apostolic Council respectively 
furnished in Gal. 2 and Acts 15. There had been 
an agitation, having its root in Jerusalem, to frustrate 
Paul’s activity by means of emissaries whose busi- 
ness it was to insist that all Gentiles embracing 
Christianity would have to obey the Jewish law, and 
submit to the right of circumcision. Matters had 
reached such a critical stage that at length, in a.p. 52, 
Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem in order to 
lay the whole case before the apostles, Paul’s own 
statement being that this journey was undertaken 
by ‘‘revelation,’’ (Gal. 2%), whereas according to 
Acts 15? he was “appointed” to go. Now Paul 
tells us inthe most emphatic fashion that he carried 
the day completely at the Council ; that his Gentile 
apostolate was officially recognised; and that this 
recognition was accompanied by no qualification or 
reservation whatever. That, however, does not at 
all tally with what we learn from Acts ; according to 
the latter source the recognition of Paul and the 
sanction given to his apostolate were hedged in with 
certain provisoes, drawn up in writing. Paul and 
Barnabas, we read, were accompanied on their 
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homeward journey by Judas Barsabbas and Silas, 
the bearers of an official decree which, after repudiat- 
ing any responsibility on the part of the elder apostles 
for the Judaising emissaries, granted the Gentile 
converts immunity from observing the Mosaic law 
in its entirety, but required them to abstain ‘‘ from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication.” 

The question inevitably arises, How, if such a 
decree was passed, could Paul have said in Gal...2° 
that the Jerusalem authorities imposed no conditions* 
upon him? How is it that nowhere in his letters, 
when dealing with these very points of observance, 
does he allude to this decree? When we bear in 
mind that in Galatians we see the Apostle engaged in 
a life-and-deathstruggle with his Judaistic opponents ; 
when we remember that he accompanies his account 
of what took place at the Apostolic Council with 
a solemn oath—‘‘ Before God, I lie not ’’—it is hard 
to believe that he would have given an inaccurate 
version of these events, which would have made it so 
easy for his enemies to convict him of untruthfulness. 
But what, if we accept the Apostle’s own version, 
becomes of this important apostolic decree ? Weare 
driven to the conclusion that such a decree may have 
been issued at some time or other, but not in con- 
nection with Paul’s visit, and that the author of Acts 
mistakenly attributed its passing to that particular 
occasion*; while the letter in which we find it 


« Not “imparted,” as in R.V. 
2 It is remarkable that in 2175 James communicates the terms of 
the decree to Paul, as though the latter had never heard of it. 
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embodied (157329) “‘must be ascribed to Luke 
himself, in common with the universal practice of his 
age,’ though it “ probably embodies a source as its 
nucleus ’”’ (Moffatt, op. cit., p. 306). Therecan be no 
question that, in treating the relationships between 
Paul and the Jerusalem Church, Luke writes with 
a harmonistic purpose, tactfully desirous of minim- 
ising the ‘‘clenched antagonisms” that existed 
between the champions of Judaistic and Gentile 
Christianity ; it is this desire—comprehensible if he 
wrote in an age which had lost interest in this long- 
extinct controversy—which leads him, in describ- 
ing the Apostolic Council, to attribute both to Peter 
and James speeches which breathe the most 
generous sentiments towards the Gentile mission ; it 
is the same desire which causes him to suppress 
entirely the stormy episode at Antioch, three years 
after the Council, when James’ intrigues and Peter’s 
lack of courage provoked Paul to open quarrel, so 
that he ‘‘ resisted Peter to the face, because he stood 
condemned.” When we thus find all the disagree- 
ments between the leaders either softened down or 
omitted, it is impossible to regard such a circumstance 
as merely accidental ; we have, in fact, to adopt the 
much more probable explanation that Luke, writing 
at a time when these ancient feuds had long died 
out, and all the apostles were held in the highest 
reverence, told us in some instances less than he 
knew, while in others he gave us an idealised version 
of the events, 

It may be that the same harmonistic tendency— 
a desire to bridge over breaches by declaring them 
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to be non-existent—is accountable for yet another 
peculiarity of Acts, confined to its last section, 
chaps. 21-28, and certainly calculated to provoke 
surprise. Paul, whose whole career as an apostle 
had been one prolonged series of conflicts with the 
Jews, is in these chapters again and again represented 
as a faithful, devoted Jew, and nothing but a Jew— 
indeed, he so represents himself in all his pleadings. 
It is strange enough to read such an episode as that 
told in 217°?6 where Paul, whose slight esteem for 
the Jewish ritual was no secret, is prevailed upon by 
James and the elders to undergo the rite of puri- 
fication in the Temple, and to pay for four men who 
had a vow to have their heads shaved ;* that he 
should have done so, simply as a concession to 
Jewish prejudices, and to show that he himself 
“ walked orderly, keeping the law,’ hardly accords 
with the tenor of a hundred passages that could be 
quoted from his letters—it would, in fact, argue 
a remarkable and unsuspected strain of opportunism 
in his character. But after his arrest the note of 
insistance upon his essential Judaism, his claim 
almost to Jewish orthodoxy, becomes very 
noticeable indeed. His very first words to the crowd 
are “I am a Jew”’ (223); in his defence before 
Felix he describes himself as “‘ believing all things 
which are according to the law”’ (24) ; he denies 
having ‘‘sinned at all. . . against the law of the 
Jews” (258); he tells King Agrippa that he stands 
there “‘to be judged for the hope of the promises 
made of God unto our fathers’ (26°); he tells 


: A similar difficulty attaches to 187, 
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the Jews in Rome that he is a captive ‘‘ because of 
the hope of Israel” (28%). If it is indeed the 
historical Paul who speaks in words like these, we 
cannot but own to astonishment; but it is more 
likely that this somewhat belated plea of loyalty 
to Judaism belongs, with the rest of the speeches in 
which it forms a kind of refrain, to the author of Acts 
rather than to the Apostle. 


Such features, then, as those which we have just 
reviewed, are considered by many to be incom- 
patible with the Lucan authorship of Acts as a 
whole, because it is thought impossible that a 
companion of the Apostle’s should have shown him- 
self in so many instances misinformed or inaccurate. 
But there is really no such impossibility, if only 
allowance is made for literary and temperamental 
idiosyncrasies ; neither, as has been pointed out, do 
we, by accepting Luke as the writer of Acts, commit 
ourselves to regarding his statements as uniformly 
reliable. The case, it should be added, is not analo- 
gous to that of the Fourth Gospel, the authenticity 
of which would have guaranteed its historicity ; 
and if we are asked why not, our answer is, Not 
only because the divergences between the Acts and 
the Epistles are insignificant by the side of those be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, but also 
because Luke’s attendance upon Paul extended only 
over a brief portion of his career. In view of the 
literary andstylistic unity which proclaims the author 
of the “‘we’’-passages to be the author of the entire 
work; in view of the fact that the remarkable 
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‘ accuracy in geographical, political and social data ”’ 
which characterises the diary-passages reappears also 
in other portions of the book; and having regard 
finally to what has already been said concerning the 
writer’s constant use of terms which presuppose 
medical knowledge, we think that the authorship 
of Acts is identical with that of the Third Gospel, 
and that both must be attributed to Luke the 
physician. 


It remains to inquire into the date or dates of these 
two documents, a question the answer to which is 
largely determined by a piece of internal evidence, 
viz., Luke’s apparent use of a work the date of whose 
composition happens to be known to us. In Acts 
5 353% we read a speech supposed to have been 
delivered by Gamaliel, which contains the follow- 
ing passage : 

“For before these days rose up Theudas, giving himself out 
to be somebody; to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves : who was slain; and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were dispersed, and came to nought. After 
this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolment, 
and drew away some of the people after him ; he also perished, 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad.” 

Now this speech, to begin with, could not have been 
delivered by Gamaliel on the occasion in question— 
before A.D. 34—seeing that the rebellion of Theudas 
did not take place until at least a dozen years later ; 
and furthermore, the insurrection of Judas the 
Galilean dated, not ‘‘ after this man”’ (v2z., Theudas), 
but had occurred about a.p. 6. Where then did 
Luke derive his chronological error from? The 
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answer is that the Jewish historian Josephus, in 
the twentieth Book of his Antiquities, a work com- 
posed in 93-94 A.D., refers to the futile enterprise of 
Theudas, and continues his narrative by stating that 
the governor of Judza executed some of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean. There seems the strongest reason 
to believe that Luke was acquainted with the 
Antiquities, and having seen Judas the Galilean 
mentioned after Theudas, fell into the mistake which 
he attributes to Gamaliel; in that case, of course, 


Acts must be dated after 94, and most probably 


was composed ca. I00 A.D. 

It is curious that in his Gospel, too, Luke should 
apparently have made use of Josephus, and again, 
by careless reading, been betrayed into a minor 
slip. The passage in question is Luke 35* where we 
read that in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, t.e.,29 A.D., Lysanias was Tetrarch of Abilene. 
But Lysanias, so far from being Tetrarch of Abilene 
at that time, had been put to death in 36 B.C. by 
Mark Anthony; popular usage, however, continued 
to associate his name with Abila, the country that 
had been his kingdom, and Josephus refers to it in 
Ani. xx. 7, as “ formerly the tetrarchy of Lysanias.” 
Again it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Luke’s mistake in chronology is based upon an 
inaccurately remembered passage of the Jewish 
historian’s ; and if we accept this view, we shall date 
the Gospel as well as Acts about the close of the first 
century. Such a date, it is true, makes Luke about 
seventy years old when he wrote his two works; 
but not only is authorship at that age not improbable 
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in itself, but the date, as has been rightly pointed out, 
would well explain the difference between the minute 
accuracy ofthe author when he draws upon his diaries, 
and his inaccuracies when he deals with the far-off 
beginnings of the Church, or with episodes of which 
he only knows at second hand. 


In sum, the Acts of the Apostles is the work of a 
man who adds to his aim as a historian that of a 
Christian apologist ; one who wrote, moreover, aS a 
literary craftsman, with an eye to vivid pictorial 
effects rather than in a spirit of rigid fidelity to facts. 
He is animated by one purpose, which he never loses 
from sight, viz., to commend Christianity to the 
pagan culture of his day, by insisting that it is not 
only spiritually true, but also politically harmless ; 
with this object in view he shows Paul always on 
tolerable terms with the Roman authorities, and 
reports neither his execution nor any of the three 
occasions on which the Apostle, according to his own 
testimony (2 Cor. 11%3), was ‘“‘ beaten with rods,” 
i.e., by the Roman lictors. In his liking for miracles 
he recalls Herodotus, in his partiality for speeches, 
Thucydides, freely relating the former and supplying 
the latter, Nevertheless it is to be remembered 
that it is to him that we are indebted for such 
“information upon the most important questions 
of the first beginnings of Christianity ”’ as “ enables 
us to understand these beginnings in their proper 
connection. Without the Acts all the events which 
led to the origin of the Christian Church would lie 
for us in impenetrable darkness so far as they are 
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not illumined by St. Paul. This work has accord- 
ingly a value which nothing can replace, as an 
authority for the times it deals with’ (von Soden). 
It is from its pages that we learn how Christianity, 
from being a local Jewish sect, became a world- 
movement ; and among the great stories of the world 
it may be said that there is none outside the Gospel 
itself that means so much to humanity as Luke’s 
Second Treatise, the immortal story of the con- 
quering Cross. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Pauline Epistles: 


THE belief in Jesus as Lord and Christ—crucified and 
slain by the hand of lawless men, raised up and 
exalted by God, destined shortly to return in glory— 
made rapid strides in all directions from the first. 
It spread wherever there were Jews—not only in 
Judza and Galilee, but also in the country East of 
the Jordan, as far as the Hauran and Damascus, 
where it evidently numbered adherents before 
A.D. 35 (cp. Acts 9%). Jerusalem was, as a matter 
of fact, an ideal propagandist centre; Jews from all 
parts of the ancient world flocked thither, and carried 
the Gospel back with them to Italy, to Cyrene and 
Egypt, to Mesopotamia and even to Babylonia. 
But all this growth of Christianity was within 
Judaism, nor did the leaders of the community 
contemplate an expansion of the movement beyond 
the racial borders, just as they did not remotely 
contemplate a breach with the religion of their 
fathers. They were pious, law-observing Jews ; 
Christianity as they understood it was simply the 
Jewish religion, plus the belief that the Messiah 
whom the rest of Israel was still expecting, had 
already come in the person of Jesus. That the new 


t Exclusive of the Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews, for which 
see chapters xi. and xii. 
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faith became consciously other than a development 
of Judaism, and entered at an early stage upon a 
career of world-conquest, must be set down to the 
providential appearance of an entirely unforeseen 
factor, the personality of Paul of Tarsus. A man 
of boundless devotion, daring and energy, a spiritual 
genius of the very fi ‘very first order, he changed the current 
of all subsequent history and civilisation ; ~ but in 
the first placé he had to change the very complexion 
of the movement which he joined unbidden, and that 
in the teeth of those whom he found the ruling spirits, 
the pillars of the Church, obtaining his freedom of 
action from them almost by force, and carving out 
for himself a sphere of missionary labour such as had 
never fallen within their calculations. 

The letters of Paul, at which we are to glance in 
the present chapter, come one and all under the 
category of occasional writings; that is to say, 
they were in every case called forth by some special 
contemporary situation or problem to which the 
Apostle directly addresses himself. This circum- 
stance invests them with an air of peculiar actuality ; 
not only are these, the oldest Christian writings, 
of the highest importance for our understanding 
of the beginnings of extra-Jewish Christianity, 
but also for that of its founder, who speaks in these 
pages with the most unstudied spontaneity, and 
without thought of a posterity which he did not 
so much as anticipate. Moreover, for all their 
‘‘ occasional ’’ character, these letters contain what 
Paul proudly called “‘ my Gospel,” viz., that body of 
doctrine and speculation which has coloured the 
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whole development of Christian thought from his 
day to ours. 

That the Pauline Epistles present many difficulties 
to the reader, was felt from very early times onward 
(cp. 2 Peter 35) ; and these are due to a variety of 
causes. Often Paul’s thoughts outrun his power of 
utterance, he rushes on without finishing his sentences, 
or flies"off at a tangent, leaving the reader breathless 
and bewildered. Often, again, he alludes to circum- 
stances which, though familiar enough to his corre- 
spondents, were no longer understood by later genera- 
tions. Not seldom, too, he moves in a world of 
ideas which have become strange and all but unin- 
telligible to us, as when he enjoins that women are 
not to pray with their heads uncovered, ‘‘ because of 
the angels: ’ few modern readers have so much as 
heard of the mythological idea underlying this direc- 
tion, viz., the belief, based on Gen. 6’, that angels are 
allured by the charms of mortal women when they 
behold them unveiled. But above all, Paul takes a 
special delight in argumentative subtleties cast in 
a rabbinical mould—arguments difficult to unravel, 
and frequently quite unconvincing to us when 
unravelled—as when he contends that “this Hagar 
is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to the 
Jerusalem that now is ”’ (Gal. 4%), or seeks to prove 
that the promises of God were not made to the 
Jews, who would have been described as the seeds of 
Abraham, but to his seed, ‘‘ which is Christ? (4b: 
3°). If, notwithstanding their difficulties and 
obscurities, these letters of Paul’s exercise a 
perennial sway and fascination, it is partly because 
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af of the great soul which reveals itself through them, 
' but above all because they make a supremely great 
contribution to Christian truth. 


The whole body of Paul’s correspondence, so far 
as we possess it, belongs to the last ten years of his life, 
t.é., the period subsequent to the Apostolic Council 
held in a.p. 52. Of the letters bearing his name, 
1 Thessalonians, r and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans, Philippians and Philemon are of practically 
undisputed genuineness ; 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, 
Ephesians, and the Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
are doubtful, though in very varying degrees, as we 
shall see; while Hebrews neither claims to be, nor 
is, Pauline. 


The First EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS was 
written in Corinth, a.p. 53-54, to a Church which had 
been founded by the Apostle on the second 
missionary journey (cp. Acts 17), when Paul had 
spoken for three Sabbath days in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica ; a tumult instigated by the jealousy of 
the Jews had brought his mission to an abrupt 
conclusion, but not without its resulting in the 
formation of this Christian community. Timothy 
has brought Paul news of the Church’s progress—a 
report which moves him on the one hand to an 
expression of sincere commendation of the members’ 
faithfulness under affliction, on the other to the 
despatch ‘of su sundry admonitions and explanations, 
His stay among these recent converts from heathenism 
(19) had not been long enough to give them a clear 
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idea of the Gospel, or its demands upon the indi- 
vidual ; they have still to be instructed in the very 
rudiments of Christian ethics, to be warned against 
pagan licence and disorder. Evidently, they had 
been been thrown off { their balance—not unnaturally 
—by Paul’s doctrine of the impending end of the 
world ; hence they are exhorted to study to be quiet, 
to do their business, and to work with their hands 
(4"*), just as Paul himself during his sojourn in 
their midst worked night and day, so as not to be a 
burden to them (29).. Sorrowing apprehensions had 
been caused among them by the deaths of some 
brethren before the almost immediately expected 
second coming of the Lord; these, too, he assures 
his readers, will have part in the glorious future, 
while those who are alive at His advent—which may 
be any day—will be caught up in the clouds, to meet 
Him in the air (4'377). A series of brief and 
eminently practical exhortations leads up to the 
extremely cordial final salutations and the bene- 
diction. 

The SEconD EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
unlike the First, raises serious doubts as to its 
genuineness. It is at once too similar and too 
dissimilar to the First Epistle—too similar in matter, 
too dissimilar in manner. Would any writer, in two 
consecutive letters, express himself as follows ? 


2 Thess. 38. 1 Thess. 29. 
In labour and travail, working Our labour and travail, work- 
night and day, that we might ing night and day, that we 
not burden any of you. might not burden any of you. 


And when we add, that with the exception of one 
passage, 2'™, the whole of 2 Thess. consists of 
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repetitions, now more now less paraphrased, of the 
ideas expressed in 1 Thess., it is difficult not to con- 
clude that the Second is a piece of pseudony- 
mous writing, in which the genuine first letter 
has been deliberately utilised. The reference to 
the Apostle’s ‘‘ own hand ’’—‘‘ So I write” (3 '7)— 
as guaranteeing the authenticity of the letter, 
proves less than nothing; so obvious an attempt 
to allay suspicion is rather calculated to arouse it 
—and, after all, as von Soden says, “‘it was easier - 
to imitate the handwriting than the thoughts 
of the tent-maker.’’ Again, while 1 Thess. is 
cordial in tone, 2 Thess. is markedly cool and 
official j no 0 personal note is struck, no hope of 
paying a further visit is expressed. A slight but 
significant change is made in the second letter from 
the first, the expression ‘‘ the Lord ’’—+#.e., Christ— 
being several times substituted, where x Thess. 
in the same connection uses ‘‘ God’’; would Paul 
have so corrected his own usage? But the most 
remarkable point in comparing the two documents 
is that the second, in the one original passage which 
it contains, chap. 2**, inculcates a view of the Second 
Advent which differs entirely from the one we find 
in the earlier letter. While 1 Thess. 5 exhorts the 
readers to watch for the sudden coming of the day 
of the Lord—a day represented as near—z2 Thess. 
2*3ff. as definitely warns men “‘ not to be troubled 
. . by episile as from us, as that the day of the 
Lord is now present,’’ and goes on to describe the 
signs which will usher in that consummation. This 
looks as though the letter had been written at a time 
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when the long delay in Christ’s second coming had to 


be explained and justified—i.e., towards the end of 
the first century—and that its deliberate object was 
that of discrediting the genuine Epistle, which had 
represented that coming as close at hand. It is 
true that the genuineness of 2 Thess. is maintained 
by scholars of great eminence, but to the present 
writer the balance of probability seems to point 
very strongly in the other direction. If, however, 
this letter is genuine, we must assume it to have 


been sent from Corinth, not long after 1 Thess. 


The EpIsTLE TO THE GALATIANS, as we Saw in our 
last chapter, is of extreme importance for our 
knowledge of Paul’s personal history, and of his 
relations to the elder apostles; it is the most 
explicitly autobiographical and at the same time 
the most acutely polemical of all his writings. The 
very opening, with its abruptness, and the writer's 
insistance on the nature of his apostolate as held 
directly from God, sounds the note of battle; the 
crisis which the Apostolic Council had staved off 
for a while was upon him, and this Galatian letter 
marks the parting of the ways. 

Let us realise the situation, and the processes 
which had led up to it. Saul the Pharisee had 
believed in salvation by fulfilling the works of the law, 
and had regarded all its ordinances as equally 
binding. But these commandments were innu- 
merable; and since—this reflection indicates the 
second stage in his development—no one could 
observe them all, legal righteousness was impossible, 
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and salvation, if it was to be achieved at all, must 
be won in some other way, viz., by faith apart from 
the works of the law. To emphasise the necessity 
of legal observance was to make Christ of none effect ; 
to persuade the Gentiles of that necessity was posi- 
tively to endanger their spiritual condition, it was to 
offer them a poison under the guise of a medicine, 
for the law could not save—indeed, it made things 
sinful which in themselves were indifferent, its 
multiplied regulations multiplying occasions of 
stumbling. So far as the latter contention is true, 
we can see that it applies only to the ritual and 
ceremonial portions of the Jewish code; but Paul 
unfortunately viewed ‘“‘ the law’”’ as an indivisible 
entity in his Christian as much as in his Pharisaic 
days, and hence reaches the conclusion—so amazing 
to us—that “the law came in that the trespass might 
abound ”’ (Rom. 57°) ; that “‘ where there is no law, 
neither is there transgression ’’’ (1b. 4*5) ; that ‘‘ the 
power of sin is the law ” (1 Cor. 1555) ; that the law, 
in a word, was a “curse’”’ (Gal. 33), from which 
Christ came to redeem us. We can see the utter and 
almost inconceivable confusion between moral and 
ceremonial law which underlies this view—a con- 
fusion into which the Apostle could not have fallen, 
had he been a hearer of Jesus, who never fails to 
distinguish between the two ; but from Paul’s stand- 
point the law, so far from justifying, could only 
condemn its misguided votaries by setting up a 
standard of which they mus# fall short, and that an 
attempt should be made to impose this futile burden 
upon his converts—an attempt which aimed at 
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discrediting him personally—roused him to a passion 
of fierce resentment. 

Such an attempt had been made in the Galatian 
Churches. The compact of a.p. 52 had quickly 
broken down, as the stormy episode between Paul and 
Peter in Antioch clearly showed ; the intrigues of the 
Judaising section still went on, and an organised 
effort had been put forth to persuade the Galatian 
converts that they could only be Christians by 
keeping the Jewish law, and that Paul had purposely 
kept this truth from them ; capital, no doubt, was 
also made out of the cases of moral laxity which had 
occurred in Pauline communities where the law was 
disregarded. The Apostle is angered and alarmed 
in the extreme by the success which had attended 
these machinations ; in the two opening chapters of 
the epistle he tells the story of his struggle for liberty 
—his complete victory at the Jerusalem Council, 
the subsequent breach of that agreement by James, 
and Peter’s cowardice at Antioch. After this intro- 
duction, with its strong emphasis upon his entire 
independence of the elder apostles, he proceeds in 
chaps. 3 and 4 to a doctrinal exposition intended 
to show that even Abraham was justified, not by 
works, but by faith only, and that the promise, 
though made to Abraham and his seed, does not 
apply to the Jews. In this, and in the section deal- 
ing with the “son of the handmaid”’ and the “son 
of the free woman,” it is simply the Rabbi Saul who 
speaks; we see a literalist in revolt against the 
bondage of theletter, legalism of the most pronounced 
type—for what else is all this dispute about covenants 
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and inheritances ?—pressed into service against the 
law. Paul’s intuition of the truth that the law wasa 
tutor to bring men to Christ is so magnificent ; his 
methods of proving it are so tortuous and, to the 
modern reader, so artificial ! 

A hortatory and strongly ethical section—chaps. 
5 and 6—concludes the Epistle. Both here and 
in Romans one can see the Apostle’s anxiety lest his 
denunciation of the law should be made an excuse 
for lawlessness, or his proclamation of liberty an 
occasion for licence ; nor, it must be admitted, is it 
easy to see how such unfortunate effects could 
have failed to flow from his undiscriminating depre- 
ciation of “‘ works.’’ He once more emphasises the 
worse than worthlessness of submission to the rite 
of circumcision, which had evidently been pressed 
upon the Galatians (5? ff.) ; admonishes his readers 
against the works of the flesh (ib. '©74); exhorts 
them to bear each other’s burdens, to be unwearied 
in well-doing, to beware of the Judaisers’ efforts 
(6'*°). The close, written by Paul with his own 
. hand, strikes a note full of pathos, showing the 
tremendous emotional disturbance which he has 
passed through, and which has left even him moment- 
arily tired and spent: ‘‘ From henceforth, let no 
man trouble me: for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus.”’ 

While the letter itself is one which proclaims 
with almost painful eloquence a deep and genuine 
experience, considerable uncertainty attaches to the 
identity of the recipients. Opinion is divided as to 
whether by the ‘‘ Galatian’’ Churches are meant 
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those in Pisidia and Lycaonia—Iconium, Lystra 
and Derbe—which had been founded on the first 
missionary journey (Acts 14), or whether we must not 
look for them in the Northern province of Galatia 
proper. It is true that Acts does not tell us of any 
missionary activity of Paul’s in the latter region, 
though 16° speaks of his passing through it ; on the 
other hand, he himself says that it was an illness 
which furnished him with the occasion of preaching 
to the Galatians (4*3), and such a description does not 
apply to the founding of those Southern Churches. 
Neither can we say positively when or where the 
Epistle was composed—whether during Paul’s three 
years’ stay in Ephesus (A.D. 56-58), or in Corinth 
during the latter year; but these are minor points 
compared with the unquestioned genuineness and 
profound interest of this intensely living document. 


The EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS are specially 
remarkable for the insight they afford us into the 
life of a primitive Church composed of converts from 
paganism ; this is precisely the insight which we do 
not get from Acts, and we should not possess it at all, 
had these letters, like the one mentioned in 1 Cor. 59, 
been lost.t The Corinthian Church had been formed 
during Paul’s eighteen months’ sojourn in A.D. 53-54 
(Acts 18'?7); he had at first preached in the local 
synagogue, transferring his activity, however, after 
the inevitable collision with the Jews, to the house 
next door. Corinth had a dark reputation; the 


t Unless, indeed, we have it in 2 Cor. 6-7’ which is thought 
by many to interrupt the natural progress of the letter, while 7* 
links on to 6"3 in the most natural fashion. 
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converts Paul made included people of worse than 
mixed character (m1 Cor. 6%); to preach to such 
people as these a doctrine of emancipation from the 
works of the law, and justification by faith alone, was 
a dangerous experiment, enough to provoke the 
results which began to manifest themselves once the 
Apostle’s presence was withdrawn. No Church was 
to subject him to such painful and humiliating 
experiences as that at Corinth. 

His first extant letter had been directly occasioned, 
partly by inquiries which had reached him from 
Corinth, partly by news which roused him to appre- 
hension. The members, scarcely become Christians 
at all, had begun to indulge the spirit of faction, 
some calling themselves after Paul, some after 
Apollos, some after Peter, some after Christ 
(1'° ff.). Such dissensions were serious enough in 
themselves, constituting a phenomenon that re- 
quired to be immediately checked. But there was 
much worse than this; immorality of a flagrant 
character flaunted itself in the Church, not only un- 
rebuked but gloried in (5' ff.), while on the other hand 
there was in some quarters a reaction towards 
asceticism which threatened to dissolve existing 
marriages, and to bring other undesirable conse- 
quences in its train (7°75 ff.). A spirit of lawless- 
ness manifested itself even in the religious assemblies 
of the Church, where unregulated fervour usurped 
the place of edification (14'79) ; the very observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper was made an occasion 
for greediness and drunken excess (zr) The 
members were divided in their belief concerning a 
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life to come (15"*ff.) ; divided as to the permissibility 
of eating meat sacrificed to idols (8: ff.) ; divided and 
at strife in their civil relationships, and not scrupling 
to bring discredit upon the faith by laying their dis- 
putes before the pagan tribunals (6*). 

We cannot doubt that the condition of the 
Corinthian Church occasioned Paul the most acute 
distress and perplexity ; and yet, viewed in retro- 
spect, what happened in Corinth appears almost as 
the inevitable. When Mr. Baring-Gould calls the 
Corinthian converts an ‘‘ accumulation of street- 
rakings,’? he may seem to go too far; yet they were 
certainly not the kind of material to be regenerated 
by a doctrine which—as they understood it— 
amounted to an invitation to throw off all moral 
restraints. Paul, bitterly disappointed at results 
which a mere man of the world might have foreseen, 
deals with each of the points that have arisen, now 
pleading, now reasoning, now employing the note of 
authority and reproof. The faction-mongers are 
reminded that Christ is the sole foundation. The 
Church must purge itself of its immoral members. 
For believers to go to law against each other before 
heathen magistrates is altogether grievous. The 
marriage even of a believer with an unbeliever is not 
to be dissolved. The eating of meat sacrificed on 
heathen altars is permitted—participation in such 
sacrificial feasts is forbidden. At their meetings for 
worship they are to pray and sing and bear witness 
not only with the Spirit, but with the understanding 
also, And while dealing with all manner of practical 

: 4 Study of St. Paul, p. 256. 
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and temporal issues, the Apostle can pen his immortal 
chapters dealing with eternal truths—his sublime 
-hymns on Love and Immortality, where he soars 
far above the wretched disputes and the sordid 
excesses of a community which is still dear to his 
heart, of which he still thinks with that love which 
hopeth all things. Such was the letter despatched 
by Paul from Ephesus in A.D. 57. 


Between this and the Second Epistle there lies a 
stormy interval, during which Paul seems to have 
visited Corinth a second time, probably to restore 
order—for 2 Cor. 12% and 13* speak of an impend- 
ing third visit—and he certainly wrote a further 
letter to the Church. We may tentatively re-con- 
struct what happened, as follows: The Corinthians 
had chosen to harden their hearts against the rebukes 
and admonitions of the First Epistle ; on hearing this, 
Paul, in the hope that his presence would effect what 
his letter had failed to do, sailed from Ephesus to 
Corinth, but was there met with rebuff and grievous 
personal insult (cp. 2 Cor. 25 ff.). Cut to the heart, 
he returned to Ephesus, determined not to repeat 
such an experience (2'); instead, by way of a last 
attempt, he wrote a letter to the recalcitrant Church, 
couched in such scathing terms as might yet impress 
the mutinous Corinthians, and entrusted it to Titus. 
So much depended upon the impression which this 
missive would create that the Apostle, in his anxiety 
to learn the result, could not bear to wait for Titus’ 
return, but travelled to Troas, expecting to meet 
him there, and when disappointed in this hope, 
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continued his journey through Macedonia, where he 
at last comes upon his messenger (2%2,'% 75 ff.)— 
happily with good news in the main. The majority 
had pronounced censure upon Paul’s insulter, for 
whom he now magnanimously intercedes (2°79). 
There are, however, still certain matters to be cleared 
up, and these furnish the occasion for the (extant) 
Second Epistle. 

After giving thanks to God for the comfort which 
had come to him in the sore affliction which had 
befallen him in Asia, he defends himself against the 
reproach of fickleness in not visiting Corinth again ; 
his refraining from such a visit had been rather an 
act of forbearance on his part—under the existing 
painful circumstances he preferred to deal with the 
Corinthians from a distance. After alluding to his 
meeting with Titus, the Apostle enters upon an 
exhaustive and emphatic defence of himself and 
his apostolate—evidently against aspersions which 
have come to his ears (2-6). His ministry, his 
power, even his sufferings are of God’s ordaining ; 
God has committed to him the word of reconciliation, 
and his missionary activity is utterly disinterested— 
rather is it his great desire to give no occasion of 
stumbling in anything, that his ministration may be 
open to no reproach. An assurance of his deep 
affection, and of his joy in the salutary effects of his 
letter—not the First Epistle, to which the descrip- 
tion given is not applicable, but the intermediate 
missive—closes this section; all is well once more, 
and “I rejoice,” he says, “ that in everything lam 
of good courage concerning you.” 
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Chapters 8 and g deal at length with the collection 
for the Churches in Palestine (cp. 1 Cor. 16"), an 
enterprise which the Apostle commends to the 
liberality of his readers, as it has appealed to that 
of the Churches in Macedonia ; it is worth noting that 
he expressly safeguards himself against the suspicion 
of dealing unfaithfully with these gifts, pointing out 
that a brother appointed by the Churches, and 
enjoying universal respect, has joint charge of this 
matter with him. 


So far the letter—with the possible exception of 
the section 64-7", on which see p. 265,#.—has flowed on 
quite naturally ; the impaired good relations between 
the Apostle and the Corinthians have been most 
happily restored, and allis joy and peace. Butfrom ~ 
chapter ro onwards quite a different note is struck. . 
We see Paul engaged in a tremendous polemic against 
certain definite though unnamed adversaries who 
have not scrupled to conduct a campaign of mis- 
representation and innuendo against him ; they seek 
to discredit his apostleship, they sneer at his bodily 
presence as weak, at his speech as of no account ; 
they depreciate his labours ; their obvious intention 
is to preach another Gospel, another Jesus, and Paul 
in turn denounces them as false apostles and minis- 
ters of Satan. As for himself, has he not laboured 
more, suffered more than anyone, for the Gospel’s 
sake ? He is painfully conscious of having to boast in 
sheer self-defence—but ‘‘ ye compelled me ; ”’ and he 
adds a threat that if he visits them again he will 
not spare. The inappropriateness of this passage— 
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chaps. 10'-13"°,—following upon the first nine chap- 
ters, is palpable; it seems inconceivable that the 
explicit conclusion of peace in chapter 7 should be 
followed by such an uncompromising declaration of 
war. But the nature of the problem itself supplies 
the solution: in chaps. I0%-13'® we have in all 
probability that very intermediate letter which the 
Apostle sent tothe rebellious Church through Titus, 
and whose extreme rigour and vigour, by making the 
Corinthians sorry after a godly sort, ‘‘lanced the 
tumour ”’ of their self-conceit, and brought them to 
their senses. This letter, we can only suppose, was 
afterwards mistakenly incorporated in the Second 
Epistle, which Paul wrote on his third journey, in the 
winter of A.D. 57-58. 


In the EPISTLE _TO THE ROMANS we have the most 
important and systematic of all the Apostle’s contri- 
butions to doctrine ; it is, indeed, to a large extent, 
simply a theological treatise in the form of a letter. 
Nevertheless, this Epistle, like his other letters, 
while its interest is predominantly theological, has 
yet the same “ occasional”’ character—+t.e., it was 
the outcome of special circumstances, though they are 
circumstances in Paul’s own life rather than in the 
life of the Church which he addresses. Feeling that 
his work in the East was finished (1573), he longed for 
new fields of activity, and his gaze turned to the far 
West; possibly enough he was disheartened in some 
measure by the success of the Judaisers’ intrigues 
in Asia Minor and elsewhere, and wished to go away 
to some lands beyond their influence, where he might 
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make anewstart. His plan wasto proceed to distant 
Spain as Christ’s ambassador; and on the way thither 
he would see the great capital of the world, the seat 
of that empire which amid the conflict of races, creeds 
and tongues stood for civilisation and unity. After 
his long stay in Ephesus, we read, it was his intention 
first to travel through Macedonia and Achaia, and 
then to go to Jerusalem with the sums he had col- 
lected, adding, ‘‘ After I have been there, I must also 
see Rome”’ (Acts 197"). The idea had been germin- 
ating in his mind for a long time (Rom. 1%, 157%), 
but he had hitherto been prevented from carrying 
it out; once, however, he had finished his business 
in Jerusalem, there would be no longer any obstacle 
to prevent him from realising this long-cherished 
project. Paul the cosmopolitan could not but feel 
the fascination of the Imperial City which was the 
very centre of the world: Antioch, Ephesus, 
Athens, Corinth and the rest—these were great 
names; but—‘ after I have been there, I must 
also see Rome.”’ 

Christianity had obtained a footing in the capital 
at an early date, as it had in so many other centres, 
without special missionary efforts,* so that he had no 
personal relations with, or claims upon, the Roman 
community ; he can write to them all the more im- 
personally and objectively on the truth of the Gospel | 
as he sees it, prompted no doubt by the feeling that 
if he can only get a fair hearing and acceptance for 


* Mr. S. Baring-Gould, who writes as an ultra-candid critic, remarks 
on the mannerin which “ Christianity radiated everywhere without 
any Paul or Barnabas rushing about to found Churches.”’—Op. cit., 
p- 260. 
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his ideas in the one place whither all the world 
flowed—the heart of the Empire—they will be cir- 
culated and scattered in all directions, carried along 
the great arteries, those Roman roads which endure 
to this day. At the same time he knows better than 
to assume any authoritative airs over this strange 
Church, but tactfully explains the nature of his 
coming ; he will merely visit the brethren en route 
for Spain, and hopes that his intercourse with them 
may be rich in spiritual gain for both sides. His 
request for their prayers (1533?) for deliverance 
“from them that are disobedient in Judza’’ shows 
that he felt some uneasiness as to the reception that 
was awaiting him in Jerusalem—an apprehension 
which was only too well justified by events, for his 
arrival there was speedily followed by his arrest ; 
when he did see Rome, years later, it was in bonds, 
and what was to have been a letter of introduction 
to a particular group of believers became his chief 
theological legacy to Christendom. 

lon 4 Te Epistle was written from Corinth a.p. 58, 
to a community which, though originally founded 
by Jewish Christians, and accustomed to regard 
the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative (7"), was 
probably by that time, after the expulsion of the 
Jews by the Emperor Claudius (A.D. 41-54; cp. Acts 
18), predominantly Gentile in composition (1%, 
113, 1556), and therefore less likely to be preju- 
diced against the Apostle. He therefore feels at 
liberty to develop a theme which had been agitat- 
ing his mind profoundly, and latterly had done so 
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in an increasing degree, viz., the relation of Christ- 
ianity to Judaism, of the Gospel to the Law. 

After the introductory paragraphs (chap. I**?), 
the Apostle devotes his first main section, 1°-3”°, 
to the exposition of his doctrine of universal 
sinfulness, the hopeless corruption of the human race, 
a doctrine in proof of which he quotes a whole mosaic 
of verses from the most diverse parts of the Old 
Testament, all of which he treats as of equal value, 
and as applying to humanity as a whole. What 
he desires to show is that both Jews and Gentiles 
are alike under sin, both stand in the same need of 
salvation. This point established, he proceeds in 
37731 to enunciate his principle of salvation, 17.¢., 
justification by faith in Christ to all that believe, 
apart from the works of the law. Chapters 4 and 5 
contain his demonstration of the truth of this 
principle, which he seeks to prove, as in Galatians, 
by pointing to Abraham as one to whom his faith 
was reckoned for righteousness—overlooking that 
Abraham’s “ faith ’’ expressed itself in “ works.” 
As death came into the world through the trans- 
gression of Adam, so, he contends, life and righteous- 
ness, justification and cleansing from the guilt which 
man has inherited from Adam, came through Christ, 
the Second Adam (cp. I Cor. 15 45-47), 

In chaps. 6-8 Paul goes on to consider the 
conclusions to be drawn from the principle which 
he has just stated and defended. In chapters 6and 
7 there are warnings against false inferences : on the 
one hand the Christian, although saved by faith, must 
not continue in sin, for he has died to sin, and we 
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cannot be servants both ofsin and of righteousness ; 
on the other, the Apostle seeks to show that the law, 
in spite of all the evil effects he ascribes to it, is yet 
not sin’s equivalent but only sin’s occasion. We 
have already pointed out above the tangle into which 
Paul is led in this connection through his failure to 
discriminate between the moral and ceremonial law, 
a failure due to his Pharisaic training. To the ordin- 
ary mind that distinction is obvious; but Paul 
argues as though, because the ceremonial law forbids 
things that in themselves are not blameworthy— 
e.g., the eating of leavened bread during the Pass- 
over—the same held true of the moral law: as if, 
to state it baldy, none of the acts prohibited in the 
Ten Commandments would have been wrong but 
for the law’s “‘ Thou shalt not.” It is easy enough 
to point out the fallacy of such an argument ; but 
when we read the seventh chapter of Romans, we 
feel that it is written with a suffering man’s heart’s- 
blood, and our dissent from his reasoning must 
be tempered by sympathy with his utter sincerity. 

After the crisis and the agony of chap. 7, we are 
shown in the succeeding chapter the positive spiritual 
results which reward those who have passed through 
the conflict, and in accepting “ the law of the Spirit 
in Christ Jesus’’ have cut themselves loose from 
the old law of sin, 7.e., justification by works. The 
latter method was, according to Paul, always a 
deceptive and impossible one ; but those who accept 
God’s offer in Christ escape condemnation, and have 
the pledge of future perfection in the life in Him. 
They who follow the Spirit’s leading are conscious of 
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their Divine sonship, and of being joint-heirs with 
Christ, assured of sharing His glory—a glory far 
exceeding life’s transitory sufferings, since nothing 
can separate the believer from ‘‘ the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

From this chapter, which takes us to the very 
heights, there is a sharptransition to the next section, 
chaps. 9-11, in which Paul addresses himself to what 
to him was a very painful problem, viz., the position 
of the Jews, as affected by the coming of the Gospel. 
Theirs was the adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, theirs the promises, theirs was Christ as con- 
cerning the flesh—yet they had apparently no share 
in the Gospel. How explain this perplexing anomaly ? 
Paul attempts an explanation in three stages: (1) 
God has a right to do with His creatures as He 
pleases, just as the potter has over the clay; if He 
proposed to reject the Jews, who is to dispute His 
absolute authority? (chap. 9). But in this harsh © 
assertion of a Divine absolutism and irresponsibility — 
the Apostle himself cannot rest ; hence (2) he sets © 
himself, in chap. 10, to justify the rejection of the | 
Jews on moral grounds: they have had the gracious 
offer of God, to accept or to refuse, and if they chose — 
to spurn it, the blame for the consequences does © 
not rest upon God. But in the end Paul’s strong © 
racial feeling triumphs, and thus (3) we see him, in — 
chap. II, arriving at the conviction that the Jews — 
are not finally cast off ; their rejection of the Gospel 
was the fore-ordained occasion of its being offered to 
the Gentiles, and when the latter have come to believe, 
the Jews, in sheer emulation, will follow suit—and 
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at this prospect of Paradise regained, and the work 
of salvation accomplished to the uttermost, the 
Apostle breaks forth into a great pean of adoring 
gratitude: ‘‘O the depths of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are His judgments, and His ways past tracing 
out !”’ 


With chap. 11 the doctrinal portion of the Epistle 
comes to an end; chaps. 12-15% deal with practical 
affairs, such as the relations of Christians to each 
other, to non-Christians, and to the civil authorities, 
while the question of asceticism on the one hand 
and the eating of flesh sacrificed to idols on the other 
are dealt with in a wise spirit of brotherly tolera- 
tion. Much in these chapters has reference to 
conditions which exist no longer; but much also, 
like the precepts gathered up in chap. 12—a 
veritable cluster of gems—proclaims truths that 
will always serve as a guide to the Christian life. 

The first twenty verses of the closing chap. 16 
present a peculiar problem. We read in them the 
names of a large number of persons to whom the 
Apostle sends salutations, and one cannot but 
ask oneself whether it was at all likely that Paul 
should have such a number of friends in a Church 
where he had never been ; still less probable is it that 
he would have addressed to an unknown Church, 
over which he had no authority whatever, the 
sharp rebukein 16'7*®. It is therefore very widely 
thought that these verses form an independent 
letter sent by him from Corinth to Ephesus, with 
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the primary object of commending to that Church 
the deaconess Phoebe of Cenchree, which was the 
Eastern port of Corinth, and that they were at a 
later date inserted in Romans by mistake; in con- ~ 
firmation of this theory it is urged that verse 20 © 
closes with a formal benediction, while verses 20-27 _ 
contain further greetings and yet another benedic- © 
tion. The reference to Prisca and Aquila, moreover, . 
strongly indicates Ephesus rather than Rome as the 

address. 


From Romans, Paul’s most sustained effort, a 
great systematic treatise, an authoritative exposition 
of those doctrines which are specifically associated 
with his name, we have now to turn to the Epistles 
of the captivity, beginning with the short private 
letter to Philemon. 


The EpisTLE TO PHILEMON is a purely personal — 
and entirely charming no note, , sending back a runaway 
slave to his owner, who was a notable member of 
the Church at Colosse, and showing the Apostle — 
in a particularly winning light. While it is of no — 
doctrinal import, we may indeed be thankful for — 
its preservation, and glad to have it in the New 
Testament, for it displays the kindliness, the tender — 
spirit and the exquisite tact of Paul in private 
intercourse, and thus rounds off the picture of his 
personality, so often seen in sternest conflict. 


Colosse, the Church of which Philemon was a 
member, was one of a number of communities in 
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the South West of Phrygia, and situate at no great 
distance from Laodicea and Hierapolis ; it had not 
been founded by Paul, nor do the members seem to 
have ever seen him in the flesh (2"), although he 
had twice visited the province ; Epaphras, however, 
the actual founder, enjoyed the Apostle’s complete 
confidence, and had probably transmitted the spirit 
of his teaching to these converts from paganism 
(x77), Epaphras was visiting Paul at the time 
when the EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS was written, 
and had laid certain local questions and difficulties 
before him. The bearer of the letter is Tychicus, 
who at the same time takes charge of the private 
note to Philemon, and of his slave Onesimus (47%). 

Paul begins his letter by thanking God for the 
spiritual condition of his readers, to whom he 
expresses his fervent wishes for their further growth 
in wisdom and understanding. The introduction 
is followed by an exposition of Christology (E3829) ., 
which marks a notable advance upon previous pro- 
nouncements of the Apostle’s, Christ being referred 
to, no longer as the firstborn among many brethren 
(Rom. 879), but as the firstborn of all creation, in 
whom all things were created and in whom all the 
fulness dwells. The remaining verses of the 
chapter deal with Paul’s own calling and labours, 
and contain a somewhat startling reference to his 
own sufferings as filling up what was lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ for His body’s—+.e., the Church’s 
—sake (1%). 

Chap. 2 brings us to the main subject of the 
Epistle. Certain irresponsible teachers, posing as 
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thinkers of a superior calibre, had been unsettling 
the Colossians, captivating them through their pre- 
tentious philosophy, and persuading them that in 
addition to their faith in the work of Christ—in 
whom all the fulness of the Godhead is now declared 
to dwell bodily (29)—it was necessary for them to 
observe certain forms of self-mortification, prescrip- 
tions as to food and drink, feast days and the worship 
of angels. These false teachers were probably not 
Jews, or Jewish Christians, but pagan theosophists, 
in whose systems the belief in such intermediate 
beings played an important part. Paul strongly 
repudiates their doctrines, with their spurious ‘‘show 
of wisdom” and sham-asceticism which is of no 
value against indulgence, and insists upon the all- 
sufficiency of Christ, and Christ alone; the believer 
has died with his Lord ‘from the rudiments of the 
world,” and his life is hid with Christ in God. 

Chaps. 3546 are devoted to practical exhorta- 
tions, warnings against sins and passions, admonitions 
to holy living, injunctions concerning the relations 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants; personal notes and greetings (47-78), 
with the touching phrase ‘‘ Remember my bonds,” 
bring the letter to a close. 

The genuineness of Colossians has been doubted 
on the grounds of peculiarities, not only of style and 
vocabulary, but also of doctrine. Its Christology 
is undoubtedly more advanced than that of earlier 
Epistles, and such a phrase as “‘ In Him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ” marks an approx- 
imation towards a more developed orthodoxy, while 
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the heresies that are dealt with are thought by many 
to indicate an age subsequent to Paul’s. But as to 
the first of these objections, the Apostle’s mind was 
an extremely and continually active one, and to 
assume that either his style or his thought ceased 
to develop when he had written Romans is in 
itself to run counter to probability; while as for 
the second, we have perhaps no sufficient grounds 
for maintaining that gnostic speculations like those 
referred to in chaps. 2-34 did not make their 
appearance during the Apostle’s life-time. In the 
absence of stronger proof to the contrary, we may 
therefore regard Colossians as probably, though not 
certainly, authentic, and as written, if from Cesarea, 
between A.D. 58-60, if from Rome—which is perhaps 
more likely—between a.D. 61-63. 


Far more serious is the doubt that attaches to 
the genuineness of the EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 
which presents a most difficult problem. This 
document shows so many and so strong resemblances 
to Colossians that the acceptance of the latter as 
genuine may seem to involve a similar conclusion in 
regard to Ephesians ; but the fact is that the resem- 
plance between the two Epistles is too close alto- 
gether, forty-eight out of the ninety-five verses of 
Colossians having parallels in Ephesians, while more 
than one-third of the former reappears literally in 
the latter. Now Paul was certainly not lacking in 
originality ; and it is difficult to think of his repeat- 
ing himself to such an extraordinary extent in 
letters directed to two communities. 
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Let us briefly glance at the contents of the Epistle, 
before returning to the question of its authorship. 
After the customary address the writer, in chap. 1, 
thanks God for having chosen His own, “ having 
foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus 
Christ unto Himself,” and prays that his readers 
may have the knowledge of Christ as the Head of His 
body, the Church. In chap. 2 the past and present 
spiritual condition of the readers are contrasted, 
their salvation being attributed to grace by faith; 
the former wall of partition between Jews and 
Gentiles has been’ broken down by Christ, who 
has made both one, and given them access in 
one Spirit to the Father. Chap. 3 speaks of Paul’s 
mission to the Gentiles ; and it is at least strange 
that the Apostle, after sojourning three years in 
Ephesus (Acts 203"), and achieving the utmost success 
in that city (¢b. 19'7-2°), should say, “if so be that 
ye have heard of the dispensation of that grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward.”’ Chaps. 4 and 5 
are hortatory, the former admonishing the readers to 
walk worthily, putting away the old man, and seek- 
ing to attain to the unity of the faith, while the latter 
enjoins personal purity, and deals with the love 
between husbands and wives, which is compared to 
that between Christ and the Church. The conclud- 
ing chap. 6 treats of the mutual duties of children 
and parents, servants and masters, and ends with an 
exhortation to stedfastness, and a request for the 
readers’ prayers. 

Now, if this Epistle be Paul’s, it must have been 
written at the same time as Colossians, for this alone 
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would explain the extraordinary similarities between 
the two; but the language and the circle of ideas 
which appear in Ephesians, impress us as belonging to 
a later age. ‘“‘ The nearer the two are brought 
together,” says Dr. Moffatt, ‘ the more distinctive is 
the impression made by the conceptions as well as 
the style of Ephesians.” There is nothing analo- 
gous in Paul’s writings to the endless sentences of 
this document, or to the somewhat phlegmatic 
serenity it breathes. In this Epistle there is no 
longer any reference to the struggle between the 
Gospel and the Law; the reconciliation effected by 
Christ is that between Jew and Gentile, not between 
God and man. We can hardly imagine Paul, with 
the memory of his struggle against the elder apostles 
not so far distant, speaking of the household of God 
as “built upon the foundation of the apostles ”’ 
(2 7°), or saying that the equality of the Gentiles 
with the Jews had been “ revealed unto His holy 
apostles’ (35°), seeing how these same apostles 
had fought against admitting that equality. This 
tendency to smooth down the sharp disagreements 
of the apostolic age seems to indicate a later origin 
for the Epistle, and to be decisive against its 
Pauline authorship. The probability therefore is 
that we have in Ephesians “a catholicised version 
of Colossians, written in Paul’s name” (Moffatt) ; 
the date of composition may be tentatively set 
down as ca. A.D. 90. 

Quite apart from the question of authorship, 
there can hardly be a doubt that this Epistle was not 
addressed to the Ephesians. As we have seen, the 
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writer expresses himself as uncertain whether his 
readers are acquainted with facts concerning Paul 
which must have been perfectly well known to the 
Christian community in Ephesus; and the whole 
letter is lacking in that personal touch which make 
the authentic Pauline Epistles such human docu- 
ments. In the two oldest MSS. the Epistle is not 
entitled “ to the Ephesians,” no address being given 
at all; Marcion, writing ca. a.p. 140, quotes it as 
“to the Laodiceans ;”” Origen and Basil, referring to 
it in the third and fourth century respectively, still 
omit the title. It is possible that the Epistle was a 
circular one, intended for a number of Churches in 
Asia Minor; but it is more probable that an epis- 
tolary form was given to this sub-apostolic homily 
merely in order to associate it with the name of the 
great Apostle. 


We turn in conclusion to the EpIsTLE To THE 
PHILIPPIANS, which was almost certainly the last 
letter penned by Paul, his Swan-song and testament, 
dating from A.D. 62-63. The Church at Philippi, 
which the Apostle had founded on his second 
missionary journey (Acts 16"4°), occupied a place 
apart in his affections ; his relations to it were of a 
peculiarly happy and tender character, and were 
marred by no _ bitter memories. From the 
Philippians alone he accepted gifts (4'5), and the 
occasion of this letter was a collection made by them 
on his behalf, which he had received through Epa- 
phroditus. This messenger’s return from Rome had 
been delayed bya dangerous illness (275°3°), but now 
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he is going home with this letter of Paul’s, a precious 
reward for those who sent him on this errand, a 
priceless legacy to posterity. 

Paul tells his readers with joy that even his trials 
and imprisonment “ have fallen out rather unto the 
progress of the Gospel’’ (1*); there are, it is true, 
some who preach Christ even of envy and strife— 
i.¢., in a spirit of hostility to the Apostle—but so 
long as Christ is preached at all, he rejoices (x78). 
He is by no means hopeless as regards the issue of his 
appeal to Cesar—indeed, he may soon be with the 
Philippians again (274); on the other hand, he -has 
the desire to depart, and be with Christ, which is 
far better, only he feels that he is still needed by 
his friends on earth (17*%4). He very gently 
admonishes them to unity, deprecating all quarrels 
and vainglory, all murmurings and disputings 
(chap. 2); and in exhorting them to humility 
like Christ’s, he makes—quite incidentally—his last 
great doctrinal pronouncement, which tells how 
Christ ‘‘ being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion as 
a man, He humbled himself, becoming obedient to 
death, yea, the death of the Cross’”’ (2°%). In 
chap. 3 the old fire flames out“once more in fierce 
invective against the Judaisers, who perhaps by that 
time had begun operations in Philippi; then, after 
allusions to his own crowded past, we come upon that 
memorable and characteristic phrase which shows 
us Paul the aged still ‘‘ pressing on toward the goal 
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unto the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ Once 
again he warns the Philippians against the enemies 
of the cross of Christ (38); and after exhorting 
his brethren to stand fast, he utters his great call to 
them to rejoice in the Lord alway—a wonderful note 
coming from a captive waiting to be tried for his 
life, 

There follows the noble admonition to his readers 
to think on whatsoever things are true, honourable, 
just, pure, lovely, of good report; a fervent ex- 
pression of gratitude for their gift, perfectly phrased ; 
greetings upon greetings, including a mysterious 
reference to some saints of Cesar’s household who 
send salutations to the friends they have never seen— 
and so the heroic figure of Christ’s ambassador in 
bonds fades from mortal view, to be hid with Christ 
in God. 

For his lesser hope of a speedy liberation and return 
to Philippi was disappointed ; his greater desire to 
depart and be with the Master whom he had loved 
and served as never master has been, met with an 
early fulfilment. Among all the sons of men, where 
shall we find one knightlier, more valiant, more 
utterly devoted to the ideal quest than Paul of 
Tarsus? And how more truly can we sum up his 
marvellous life and the secret of his power than in 


his own words—‘ For him to live was Christ.”’ 
—,. 
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The Pastoral and General Epistles 


In addition to the ten Epistles which we briefly 
considered in our last chapter, four other documents 
are attributed to Paul in the New Testament—a 
longer one, the so-called Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
three shorter ones, the two Epistles to Timothy and 
that to Titus. Of these, the former will receive 
separate treatment; to the latter we must now 
devote our attention. 


The title of PAsTORAL EPISTLES, by which these 
writings are known, refers to the fact that they are 
addressed to the pastors of Churches and have much 
to say of ecclesiastical organisation, procedure and 
office-bearers, while they are also specially directed 
to the combating of false teachings. Thus in 
x Tim. we have at the very outset warnings 
against heretical “ fables and endless genealogies,’ 
while Timothy is charged to keep and teach the 
“ sound doctrine ’’—a phase peculiar to this group 
of Epistles ; regulations are given for worship, with 
special reference to the subordination of women ; 
bishops and deacons have their qualifications set 
forth; certain ascetic tendencies are strongly 
condemned as due to “doctrines of devils” ; 
Timothy ’s duties as a good minister of Christ Jesus 
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are described ; instructions are given for the treat- 
ment of widows, elders and slaves; certain false 
’ teachers are accused of making profit out of their 
heresies ; rich members are admonished to liberality ; 
and Timothy himself is finally warned against 
the dangers of gnosticism. In 2 Tim. a thanks- 
giving for the “unfeigned faith”? of Timothy is 
followed by an admonition to him not to be ashamed 
of Paul or of the Gospel, but to ‘ hold the pattern 
of sound words ’’ ; this exhortation is prompted by 
the fact that Paul has been forsaken in his captivity 
by all the Asiatic Christians, with the solitary excep- 
tion of one Onesiphorus. There are allusions to 
doctrinal disputes and errors, against the dissem- 
inators of which the letter fiercely inveighs. Paul’s 
own experience of persecution is quoted as proof 
that such must be the lot of those who desire to live 
godly ; Timothy is solemnly charged to preach the 
word, the “sound doctrine,’ and the Epistle closes 
with a number of personal references and salu- 
tations, and a repeated invitation to Timothy to 
visit the Apostle. The EpistLE To Titus, finally, 
gives rules concerning elders and bishops, with sharp 
remarks concerning false teachers, ‘“‘ whose mouths 
must be stopped,” and some highly uncomplimentary 
allusions to Cretan morality. Titus is to teach the 
“sound doctrine” to aged men, women, younger 
men, and slaves; ethical exhortations, reiterated 
warnings and personal notes bring the letter to a close. 


The genuineness of these documents—+.e., their 
Pauline authorship in the form in which we possess 
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them—has few defenders left. While they are all 
unmistakably from one hand, that hand is not 
Paul’s ; “all three hang together, and they hang 
outside the historical career of the Apostle.” x Tim. 
and Titus imply that Paul is at liberty when writing, 
t.e., that he has been acquitted in Rome, and is again 
on a missionary tour (cp. 1 Tim. 13, Tit. 15, 37%), 
while z Tim. represents the Apostle as suffering 
(a second?) imprisonment, after visiting Troas, 
Miletus and Ephesus. Such an acquittal, further 
journeys and second captivity are unknown to history 
and in themselves most improbable; but “if he 
(t.e., Paul) was not released, the Epistles as they 
stand cannot be genuine ”’ (Peake). 

But even apart from this initial improbability, the 
objections to the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals 
are extremely serious. The vocabulary, the style, 
the thought are all strikingly unlike Paul’s; to say 
nothing of the fact that we meet in these thirteen 
chapters with no fewer than 133 words not to be 
found in any undisputed Pauline Epistle, they con- 
tain no allusion whatever to such distinctly Pauline 
doctrines as the Fatherhood of God, reconciliation, 
the believer’s union with Christ, his freedom from 
the law, and resurrection from sin. On the other 
hand, the ecclesiasticism of these writings, their in- 
sistence on organisation, their use of the word 
“faith ’’? in the sense of orthodoxy, the position 
assigned to “sound doctrine,’ the “ pattern of 
sound words ;’’ the evidence they afford of the 
beginning of formal creeds (cp. 1 Tim. 3%); the 
notable development of heresy, the quotation, in 
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i Tim. 578, of Luke 107 as “scripture ’’—all this 
points to an age later than the Apostle’s. Again, 
it is hardly to be thought that Paul, in addressing 
two of his intimates, would have thought it necessary 
to describe himself formally as an Apostle of 
Christ Jesus, or to state that the Gospel was 
committed to his trust (1 Tim. 17, cp. 27, Tit. 13) ; 
nor was Timothy, who had accompanied Paul since 
A.D. 52, of an age when it would have been neces- 
sary to warn him against youthful lusts (2 Tim. 27), 
or when people were likely to despise his youth 
(i Tim. 4%). Neither would the Apostle, writing to 
Crete, have thought it necessary to inform Titus 
of the characteristics of the Cretans, whom his 
correspondent had before his eyes, or to give hima 
-description of false teachers (x6) of whom he, the 
writer, can only have heard at second hand. 

Nevertheless there are passages in 2 Tim.—z?5, 
15-18 4622_of too personal and intimate a char- 
acter to have been invented ; in Titus, too, we have 
a few verses—i+ and 3'*t5—which perhaps formed 
a short private note of the Apostle’s; it looks 
as if these fragments had been embedded in the 
structure of these two Epistles by some unknown 
Paulinist who composed them, but who had no 
further genuine material at his hand for use in 
1 Tim., the latest of the three. As we read them, the 
Pastoral Epistles are certainly pseudonymous ; they 
date from the early second century, and are chiefly 
valuable as showing us the transition from primitive 
Christianity to the Catholic Church. 
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We turn from these pseudo-Pauline letters to the 
seven Epistles, bearing the names of James, of Peter, 
Judas and John, and known as CaTHoLic or GENERAL 
EPIsTLES, for the supposed reason—according to the 
current interpretation—that they are addressed, 
not to definitely-named Churches or individuals, but 
to Christendom generally. To be exact, however, 
that explanation covers only 1 John, 2 Peter and 
Jude ; James is addressed to the twelve tribes in the 
dispersion, r Peter to the elect who are sojourners 
of the dispersion in various provinces of Asia 
Minor, 2 John to an “elect lady,’ 3 John to a 
certain Gaius. We shall deal with this question of 
the address in connection with each of these 
documents separately. 


The EPISTLE OF JAMES, traditionally attributed 
to James the Lord’s brother, affords us no clue as 
to the identity of its writer, nor does it profess to have 
been written by the pillar-apostle and head of the 
Church in Jerusalem. That it should have been 
assigned to him is due to the markedly Judaistic tone 
which pervades this writing, and to the anti-Pauline 
polemic in chap. 276, It is, however, quite un- 
likely that a brother of the Lord’s would have 
described himself simply as “a servant of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ’”’ (17), and made scarcely 
any reference to the Person and teaching of Jesus ; 
nor can we think that he would have wielded so 
excellent a literary style and shown the acquaintance 
with classical Greek literature which this writer 
undoubtedly possesses. 
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On the other hand, the extreme scantiness of 
Christian elements in this Epistle—the writer’s 
silence on doctrines like the resurrection and even 
the Messiahship of Jesus, and his general tone 
and outlook, which are reminiscent now of the 
prophetic, now of the Wisdom literature of the _ 
Old Testament—have given rise to the theory that 
we have in James a Jewish work adapted for 
Christian readers ; but against this hypothesis it is 
very cogently urged that an adapter, instead of 
contenting himself with so slight an infusion of 
Christian doctrine, would have performed his task 
in a far more thorough-going fashion. 

The question, however, remains—lIs this document 
a genuine letter at all, or has the writer merely, 
following a common fashion, used the epistolary 
form for what is, in essence, a homily or collection 
of counsels, reproofs and exhortations? We can 
see no escape from the latter conclusion ; not only do 
we look in vain for an indication of any personal 
relationship between the writer and his readers, 
but the alleged “‘ address ”’ is plainly no address at 
all, for how could a letter have been directed ‘“‘ to 
the twelve tribes in the dispersion ’’—+7.e., all over 
the ancient world—even if we are to understand only 
the Jewish Christians by that designation? The 
literary device is so transparent as almost to amount 
to a hint to the intelligent reader that it ¢s only a 
device, and ought not to be taken literally. 


The contents of this document are too varied to 
admit of being briefly summarised; they breathe 
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a somewhat bleak and unsmiling morality, not unlike 
that of some of the earlier Hebrew prophets. The 
writer is one who, in Dr. Moffatt’s apt phrase, 
“ seldom allows his readers to go far from the agenda 
of the faith. . . . In one hundred and eight verses, 
fifty-four imperatives have been counted; they 
lie side by side with passages of deep sympathy, 
but of praise there is not one syllable.’ In his con- 
demnatory attitude towards riches and pleasures 
James shows the Ebionitic traits characteristic of 
Jewish Christianity, whilst his conception of religion 
as a law (283) is equally reminiscent of Judaism. 
In one passage only does he show any interest in 
Christian doctrine, and then it is to make war upon 
the doctrine of justification by faith apart from 
works (2'+6). Paul, it is true, never meant faith 
to be understood as a mere passive acceptance of 
dogma ; but his repudiation of works was, as we have 
seen, open to misinterpretation involving serious 
consequences, and it has been suggested that James 
deals not with Paulinism but with those who mis- 
construed its meanings. This suggestion, it must 
be confessed, would be more convincing if James 
had not chosen Paul’s own favourite illustration of 
the case of Abraham (cp. Rom. 4, Gal. 3) in order 
to deduce from it the very opposite of what Paul 
made it to prove, viz., the all-importance of works 
for salvation ; this can hardly be other than deliber- 
ate, and seems fatal to all the efforts which have been 
made from early times onward to minimise what on 
the face of it seems a very acute doctrinal difference 
between James and Paul. 
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The Epistle is not, as was at one time surmised, a 
very early work, showing us an as yet undeveloped 
Chistianity ; on the contrary, we possess writings 
of the early second century—such as ‘‘ The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles ’’—which combine a simi- 
larly scanty Christology with a similar insistance 
on the principles of conduct, and it is to that date, 
ca. A.D. 125, that we shall assign this homily, which 
possibly, as Harnack suggests, was not turned into an 
Epistle until about the end of the second century. 


THE First Epistle oF PETER is addressed to the 
Christians in the Northern provinces of Asia Minor, 
who are passing through tribulation for the faith’s 
sake ; but these trials, the writer tells them, are 
only the earnest of their salvation, and may there- 
fore be endured with rejoicing (17). In view of 
this great hope the readers are admonished to bear 
themselves with sobriety and holiness, practising 
“unfeigned love of the brethren ” (17345), Many 
ethical precepts follow; seemliness of behaviour 
is inculcated; the readers are exhorted to show 
themselves dutiful, as citizens towards the civil 
authorities, as servants towards their masters, as 
wives and husbands towards each other (2?-377). 
They are reminded of Christ’s sufferings, and 
exhorted to arm themselves with the same mind 
(3"°-4"), and to have no share in the vices of the 
Gentiles, but to practise love amongst themselves 
(47"). We read further references to the fiery trial 
which the recipients of the letter have to bear, 
coupled with encouragements to hope and trust 
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(479). The elders of the Churches are bidden to 
exercise their duties faithfully and considerately, the 
younger members to yield submission to the elder 
(5™5). Counsels to sobriety, watchfulness, stedfast- 
ness, with greetings from the Church in Babylon 
(Rome ?) and a reference to Silvanus as the instru- 
ment by whom the letter is written, close this 
beautiful and gracious document, one of the pearls 
of Christian piety. 

Is this Epistle Peter’s in fact as well as in name ? 
The question is involved in a great deal of difficulty. 
To begin with, these chapters are written in a 
eraceful, flowing Greek, with a skill of construction 
such as we cannot associate with a Galilean fisherman, 
an “unlearned and ignorant man” (Acts 4%). 
Again, it is thought by many scholars that the perse- 
cution to which the letter makes reference cannot 
have been that of Nero in A.D. 64—which alone 
would be covered by Peter’s life—but that a later 
and more wide-spread outbreak, like the one in the 
reign of Domitian (81-96), or Trajan (98-117) is 
indicated. Further, it is beyond doubt that who- 
ever wrote this letter was familiar with the Epistle 
to the Romans, if not also with Galatians, and uses 
the ideas and even the language of those documents. 
Moreover, in a letter from Peter it seems strange 
to find no allusion to the leading conceptions of 
the Gospel—no mention of the Kingdom of God, 
the Son of God, the Son of man, repentance, or 
eternal life. Lastly, if Babylon is to be taken as 
the mystical Christian name for Rome, as in Revela- 
tion, it is extraordinary that Peter, writing to 
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communities founded by Paul, should make no 
allusion to him, living or dead. 

Against these considerations it is urged that the 
style of the letter would be explained by the state- 
ment in 5% which makes Silvanus the actual 
writer—whether merely to the extent of putting 
Peter’s ideas into literary shape, or whether he was 
entrusted absolutely with the composition of the 
Epistle, Peter sanctioning its going forth in his name ; 
the obvious dependence upon Romans is accounted 
for by the supposition that when Peter came to Rome, 
he found Paul’s Epistle treasured among the archives 
of the Church, and that, being of a receptive mind, 
he assimilated its contents to the degree of repro- 
ducing them. As for the date, we are told that the 
Neronian persecution, though confined to Rome, pro- 
bably made its effects felt in the remote provinces, 
provoking similar outbreaks all over the Empire. 
The absence of references to the life or teachings of 
Jesus may easily be due to the occasion of the 
letter, which was intended not to instruct but to 
comfort ; and if Peter’s silence concerning Paul 
is rather improbable, we are reminded that im- 
probable things constantly occur. 

The reader must decide whether these arguments 
and explanations satisfy him: to the present writer 
they seem—not singly but collectively—too pre- 
carious to sustain the weight they are intended to 
bear. Where we must needs resign ourselves to 
surmise and conjecture, something may be said for 
the suggestion made by von Soden among others, 
viz., that the letter was indeed written by Silvanus in 
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Peter’s name, but after Peter’s death, during the 
persecution of Domitian (A.D. 92-96), and sent by him 
as a message of cheer to the suffering Christians in 
Asia Minor ; but this theory, too, seems beset with 
difficulties, and if we even tentatively accept it, 
it is only because almost any hypothesis appears less 
improbable than the Petrine authorship of this letter, 
whose contents certainly fit in best with a date near 
the end of the first century. 


The SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER and the EPISTLE 
OF JUDE are so intimately connected that it is 
impossible to deal with them separately ; indeed, of 
the two, the short Epistle of Jude has to be treated 
first, since there can be no doubt that the writer of 
2 Peter is indebted to it to a quite exceptional extent. 

The EpistLe oF JuDE consists of a brief but violent 
diatribe against certain false teachers, who are 
denounced rather than described or controverted ; 
the writer’s language about the Faith has been 
characterised as “ highly dogmatic, highly orthodox, 
highly zealous ’—his tone as “that of a bishop of 
the fourth century.’”’ Yet, along with his zeal for 
orthodoxy, we find him accepting the authority of 
the apocryphal Book of Enoch (v. 14), and the Jewish 
fable concerning the dispute between Michael and the 
devil about the body of Moses (v. 9), as recorded in 
the equally apocryphal Assumption of Moses. His 
allusion to the apostles (v. 17) as a closed circle 
belonging to a past age is in itself indicative of a 
fairly late date, as is a phrase like that in v. 3 about 
“the faith once for all delivered unto the saints ;” 
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moreover the libertine heresies against which the 
Epistle inveighs seem to belong to an age later than 
the first century. We have no means of determining 
either the destination or the authorship of the letter ; 
it is plain that we cannot ascribe it to a brother of 
that James who was himselfa brother of Jesus. Poss- 
ibly,as Harnack conjectures, it was the work of some 
unknown Judas in the early second century, and 
the words ‘‘a brother of James” were inserted bya 
later hand with a view to giving it an added authority. 
The SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER is, as we have 
already stated, remarkable for the wholesale man- 
ner in which its author utilises the Epistle of Jude, 
which practically reappears in his second chapter. 
There can be no doubt, after the exhaustive and 
minute comparisons which have been made, that of 
the two, Jude is the original and 2 Peter the adapta- 
tion, and not vice versa: that Jude is not an extract 
from 2 Peter, but 2 Peter an amplification of Jude. 
This very fact, of course, once admitted, destroys 
the genuineness of 2 Peter, for the Epistle of Jude 
must be assigned to the second century ; and even 
if this were not so, it is impossible to think of Peter 
deliberately plagiarising, and passing off another 
writer’s work as his own. Whoever the author, 
he is evidently dealing with the same or similar 
heresies as those which provoked the wrath of Jude ; 
but the situation has developed in the meantime, 
and hence his language is heightened, though also 
wanting in the clearness of that of his model. 
Turning to chaps. r and 3 of the Epistle, we note 
that the author is very anxious to establish his 
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identity with the apostle whose name he assumes. 
Thus, after the quite general opening greeting and 
exhortation (1'™)—we cannot call it an address 
—he speaks of Christ’s prediction of his (7.e., Peter’s) 
death (14); expresses his intention of taking 
steps that his readers shall recall “these things”’ 
after his decease (1'5)—an allusion to the tradition 
which makes Peter the source of Mark’s Gospel ; 
represents himself as an eye-witness of the trans- 
figuration (1'°"8); and refers to the circumstance 
of his having written an earlier letter (37). In 
chapter 3 he deals with the fading of belief in the 
second coming of Christ; this mocking spirit of 
scepticism, he says, has been foretold, and is in itself 
a sign of the last days—but the Lord’s promises will 
be fulfilled in due season. Paul is referred to as an 
authority supporting the view that the delay of the 
great consummation serves God’s merciful design ; 
and the Epistle closes with a further exhortation to 
the readers, who are bidden to grow in the grace 
and knowledge of Christ. 

Now, in spite of this writer’s sustained endeavour 
to accredit himself as Simon Peter, and even apart 
from his utilisation of Jude, the authenticity of the 
Epistle cannot be, and is no longer, seriously defended. 
The author’s hand is not that which wrote 1 Peter, 
the style, vocabulary and tone of the two being 
unmistakably different. Such a growth of unbelief 
in the return of Christ as he indicates could not 
belong to the lifetime of the apostle, but is intelligible 
enough in the second century, (cp. especially the 
language of 34.) Peter would not have spoken of 
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“your apostles” (37), or invested them with the 
status of an authoritative body, the depositaries of 
Christ’s commandments. And, above all, Peter 
would not have referred, as this writer does, to a- 
collection of Paul’s Epistles, and classed these 
together with “the other Scriptures ” (3"576). The 
latter allusion is ‘‘ an anachronism which forms an 
indubitable water-mark of the second century” 
(Moffatt), and leaves us no doubt that 2 Peter is a 
pseudonymous writing, sent forth with the express 
purpose of being regarded as a genuine apostolic 
production. In point of genuineness it ranks neither 
higher nor lower than the so-called Gospel of Peter, 
the author of which makes just as determined and 
unsuccessful an attempt to impersonate the apostle ; 
it is generally regarded as the latest book of the New 
Testament, and given a date not much _ before 
A.D, 150 by a majority of scholars. That its late- 
ness and its pseudonymity do not affect its spiritual 
value need hardly be said; nor should it be neces- 
sary to insist once more that the standards of 
antiquity pronounced no censure upon an author 
who chose to sink his own identity in writing under 
the name, and as he thought in the spirit, of some 
famous personage of the past. 


We pass, in conclusion, on to the three EpistiEs 
OF JOHN, a group of strictly anonymous writings 
which show, however, so close an affinity to the 
Fourth Gospel as has very naturally led to their 
being traditionally ascribed to John the son of 
Zebedee. 
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The First EPISTLE OF JOHN is most certainly 
not an Epistle at all, even in form, lacking even 
the vaguest address, but a written sermon or horta- 
tory treatise, called forth by certain heresies which 
the author fears may contaminate his readers ; 
possibly it was a real sermon in the first instance, and 
only afterwards revised for circulation in written 
form, the words “I speak” being replaced by 
“A swrite ” or “1 have ywritten:’” (cp...2%4). - The 
writer's dominant theme is the Christian’s com- 
munion or fellowship with God and Christ (13) ; 
this communion, however, cannot co-exist with a 
denial of sin (18), or indifference to the claims of 
brotherly love (29). Moreover, there are certain 
teachers who have withdrawn or been excom- 
municated from the group of Churches the author 
has in view, but who are still dangerous, promul- 
gating a false doctrine, which endangers this same 
communion; they deny that the historic Jesus is 
the Christ (272), or that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh (42), and against this heresy he feels it his duty 
to utter a warning. He insists (chap. 3) that the 
avoidance of sin and practice of love are the true 
marks of God’s children ; counsels his readers to 
“‘ prove the spirits whether they are ni dods: Arh) 
holds up the love of God, manifested in Christ, as 
the incentive and stimulus to mutual human love 
(4721); points to faith in Christ and union with 
Christ as the condition of victory and life (5'™) ; 
and in the closing verses (5'3?) summarises the 
teaching given in the Epistle, with a final warning 
against idols. 
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The false teaching which the writer combats 
presented a twofold danger. These gnostic propa- 
gandists, by denying the appearance of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, destroyed His true humanity, and 
reduced His death to a mere illusion, necessarily 


devoid of redemptive power; at the same time 


their heresy also tended, under the guise of superior 
enlightenment and spirituality, to foster licence, 
on the dangerous plea that those who had attained 
to a certain degree of illumination could not sin, 
which in practice meant that nothing done by such 
a one was sinful. It was the more necessary for the 
writer to insist (a) upon the historic character of 
Jesus Christ, and (6) upon the moral implications of 
the faith ; and on the latter point our document is 
as emphatic as the Epistle of James itself. 

Whether the writer of the Epistle is identical with 
the Fourth Evangelist is a question on which scholars 
continue to be divided, and apparently without 
hope ofagreement. On the face of it, the similarities 
of style, phraseology and vocabulary are so striking 
as to suggest identity of authorship as the most 
obvious explanation ; but whilst it is urged by some 
that the Johannine style is inimitable, others point 
out that there are differences as well as similarities 
between the Gospel and the Epistle, and that it is 
well within the bounds of possibility that the latter 
are merely the common property of a Johannine 
circle, where certain ideas, doctrines and turns of 
phrase were current before they became crystallised 
in writings. Certainly, the concluding chapter of 
the Fourth Gospel, while distinctly Johannine in 
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style, is generally regarded by modern critics as an 
appendix from another hand, though a related mind ; 
and it is suggested that possibly the hand and mind 
which composed John 21 were the same as those of 
the author of the Epistle. These are questions on 
which only the specialist has a right to an opinion— 
and, as we have seen, the specialists are anything but 
unanimous, To the present writer it appears that 
where, as in this instance, the case for identity of 
authorship is prima facie a strong one, an adverse 
decision should rest upon compelling grounds; and 
that if we are able to believe—in spite of fairly 
patent peculiarities of thought and language—in 
the Pauline origin of Colossians, we have at least 
equally good reasons for believing that the writer of 
the Epistle and the Fourth Evangelist are one and the 
same person. Which of these two documents 
preceded the other, it is impossible to determine ; 
they belong at any rate to the same age, and hence 
we shall assign the Epistle, like the Gospel, to ca. 
A.D. I15, a date which excludes, of course, John the 
son of Zebedee as a possible author. 

Unlike r John, the SEconD and THIRD EPISTLES 
are real letters, the former addressed to an un- 
named Church, called an “elect lady,” the latter 
to a private individual, Gaius. The writer does not 
refer to himself by any name but that of ‘‘ the elder,” 
which was probably sufficiently explicit for his 
readers ; it has been conjectured that he may possibly 
be identical with that “elder’’ or presbyter John 
who is mentioned by Papias of Hierapolis'—evidently 

1 See above, pp. 165 and 228. 
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a personage of considerable authority, but also 
evidently not the apostle John, who would not have 
been habitually referred to by what was, after all, 
an inferior designation. Both 2 and 3 John are quite 
brief and hurried notes, which the writer intends 
shortly to supplement when he meets his corre- 
spondents face to face. The “ elect lady” is warned 
against the self-same false teachers who are mentioned 
in the First Epistle; they are deceivers, who deny 
the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh, and are not 
to be received and entertained. Gaius, on the other 
hand, is commended both on account of his loyalty 
to the truth, and the welcome he gives to certain 
travelling preachers, of whom the Demetrius named 
in v.12 is possibly one. The elder complains bitterly 
of one Diotrephes, who had resisted his authority, and 
was in a sufficiently strong position even to excom- 
municate those who would have received the 
brethren who came with the elder’s commendation ; 
this insubordinate personage is threatened with sharp 
measures when the writer visits the Church, which 
may or may not be identical with the one to which 
the Second Epistle is addressed. 

There can be no doubt that both these notes are 
genuine productions, and little if any that they are 
of the same authorship as 1 John; in themselves, 
these purely occasional scraps of writing would 
perhaps hardly have been judged worth preserving 
but in the same way that any trifling letter penned by 
a distinguished person forms a treasured relic or 
memento. Again, whether the Second and Third 
Epistles are from the same hand, or merely from 
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a member of the same circle, as the First, they must 
be of similar age, and that age the opening quarter 
of the second century. 

The veil which hangs over the identity of the 
Johannine writer is not likely to be lifted. While 
Paul’s eager personality reveals itself, looks at us 
and speaks to us from every page of his writings, we 
are here dealing with one who was content to be a 
voice—yet surely one of the most gracious voices 
that have ever spoken from the depths of spiritual 
vision and experience. Little concerned with out- 
ward facts, except the fact of the historic Christ, he 
saw in Him the supreme revelation of the supreme 
truth—that Divine love which is the Source, as it 
is the Example, of all human love at its best and 
purest. “‘ God is love; and he that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him:’’ that is 
the ultimate truth of religion, stated in words that 
will never grow old. 
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Hebrews and Revelation 


THE two documents which are left over for consider- 
ation in the present chapter, diverse as they are 
- in every other respect, share one quality—they both 
stand somewhat apart from the rest of New Testa- 
ment literature. Hebrews is “‘a lonely and im- 
pressive phenomenon ”’ in that literature, the produc- 
tion of an original thinker, with a speculative outlook 
of his own; and Revelation is the only New Testa- 
ment specimen, on an extended scale, of that 
apocalyptic literature which exercised so large an 
influence on the later Jewish and early Christian 
thought. 


I 


The EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, which the English 
Revised Version still attributes to ‘“‘ Paul the 
Apostle,” claims no such authorship for itself, 
being strictly anonymous. It is not enumerated 
in the Muratorian Canon, which dates from the end 
of the second century; Ireneus, who belongs to 
the same age, does not quote it, because he “ plainly 
did not regard it as Paul’s”’ (Peake); Tertullian, 
early in the third century, quotes it, but attributes it 
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to Barnabas ; Origen, a century later, thinks the 
contents worthy of Paul, but adds that God alone 
knows who wrote it ; the Western Church rejected 
it down to the latter part of the fourth century, 
when Jerome and Augustine accept it as authentic, 
though not without misgivings ; Erasmus and Luther 
both held that it could not have been written by 
Paul, Luther suggesting Apollos as the author. 
To-day, its Pauline authorship has no _ serious 
defender, nor was there ever any ground Je ascrib- 
ing it to the Apostle. 

We must briefly glance at the contents of the 
Epistle, before turning to the problems that arise 
in connection with it. The writer begins, without 
address or introduction, by contrasting the former 
revelations of God through the prophets with that 
incomparably higher one recently given in His Son, 
“the effulgence of His glory, and the very image of 
His substance ”’ (13). The rank of this Son is declared 
to be far higher than that of the angels, though for 
a time, 7.e., during His earthly life, He was made 
“a little lower ’’ than these celestial beings (14-28). 
Similarly Jesus—who is styled “‘the Apostle and High 
Priest of our confession ’’—is pronounced to be of 
higher rank than Moses, and His people are invited 
to enter into the rest prepared for them (3'-473). 

This brings us to the central theme of the Epistle 
—‘‘ Jesus our High Priest ’’—which is developed 
in chaps. 44-1078. The office of Christ is compared 
with that of the High Priest of the old dispensation 
(4™-728), and His sacrificial death with the 
functions of the Levitical priests (8*-10"8). What 
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the author seeks to demonstrate is that ‘‘ whereas 
the divine revelation in Judaism had been given 
through angels, established by Moses and perpetu- 
ated by the Aaronic priesthood, Jesus is superior 
to all, especially as the embodiment of the two 
former.” Christ was instituted in His office by 
God with the words, “‘ Thou art a priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchizedek ”’ (5°) ; He therefore 
excels the Aaronic priesthood and has become the 
author of eternal salvation to all that obey Him 
(20.9). Compared with Him, the High Priest who 
“sat down on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens ”’ (8*), all other priests serve 
but “a copy and a shadow of the heavenly things,” 
while He is “the mediator of a better covenant, 
enacted upon better promises ”’ (7b.5,). Unlike the 
Levitical priests, Christ obtained redemption for 
men, not by the blood of sacrificial beasts, but by 
His own blood (9”), a sacrifice needing no repetition, 
but availing once for all (10%-"8), 

The remainder of the Epistle, from chap. 
1079-1375, consists largely of impressive exhortations, 
with few passages of doctrinal import. Believers 
are admonished to draw near to God with a true 
heart in fulness of faith, for the Day is drawing nigh, 
and dire vengeance awaits those who shall have 
trodden under foot the Son of God (1093), The 
readers are bidden to hold fast their faith unto the 
saving of the soul—that faith which in the great 
eleventh chapter, with its roll-call of heroes, is 
described as “the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen.” Being compassed 
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about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let them 
endure tribulations, even as Christ endured; for 
through these sufferings of theirs, which are only a 
Divine discipline, they are to be made partakers of 
His holiness (12*3). Further admonitions to Chris- 
tian living, warnings against “‘ divers and strange 
teachings,’ a request for intercessions on the writer’s 
behalf, a brief prayer, salutations and benediction 
close the Epistle. 


That this document should have emanated from 
Paul is inconceivable. Every test that can be 
applied brings out that salient, incontrovertible 
fact. The author of Hebrews addresses his readers 
without naming himself—a proceeding totally unlike 
Paul’s. We know the Apostle’s abrupt style, his 
imperfect command of Greek syntax ; the author of 
Hebrews, on the other hand, writes a distinctly 
literary style, giving evidence of a training in Greek 
rhetoric and composition such as the Apostle had 
never enjoyed, while his vocabulary contains a 
large number of words—especially technical, philo- 
sophical terms—which are not to be met elsewhere 
in the New Testament. We know Paul’s favourite 
designation of our Lord as Christ Jesus; this 
characteristic term is wholly absent from Hebrews. 
We know Paul’s constant preoccupation with the dis- 
tinction between Jews and Gentiles ; in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the very word Gentiles does not occur. 
We know Paul’s way of introducing his Old Testa- 
ment quotations—“ as it is written,’ ‘“‘ what saith 
the Scripture?” ‘“‘ the Scripture saith: ” all these 
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phrases are absent from Hebrews, where generally 
God Himself or the Holy Ghost is referred to as the 
Speaker. We are familiar with Paul’s manner of 
quoting the Old Testament, viz., from memory and 
with great latitude, utilising now the original, now 
the Septuagint ; the author of Hebrews always uses 
the latter, and uses it correctly, as one who transcribes 
from a written source. Above all, we know how 
passionately Paul insisted that he did not receive 
the Gospel from men, nor was taught it (Gal. 1%) ; 
the author of Hebrews explicitly ranks himself 
among those to whom the word of salvation, “ having 
at the first been spoken through the Lord, was con- 
firmed by them that heard ’”’ (23). 

It is the same when we turn from specific details 
to the general ideas respectively set forth by the 
Apostle and the author of this Epistle. In the latter 
there is simply not a trace of what is significantly 
and specifically Pauline ; the writer’s outlook and 
attitude are unmistakably original, and his very 
central theme, the high priesthood of Christ, is quite 
foreign to Paul. Even when both writers use the 
same term, “ faith,’ they mean different things by 
it: with Paul, faith is trust in the work of Christ, 
with the writer of Hebrews, a confident assurance of 
the future, ‘‘ the evidence of things not seen.” And 
where Paul’s mind and writings are filled with con- 
trasting conceptions of Law and Gospel, flesh and 
spirit, bond and free, faith and works, this author 
deals with quite other contrasts, which show him at 
home in the Alexandrian philosophy—image and 
substance, shadow and reality, copy and original, 
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pattern and truth. In a word, the characteristics of 
Hebrews one and all preclude a Pauline authorship. 

As usual in such a case, hypotheses and suggestions 
as to the writer’s indentity, surmises of the most 
varying degrees of plausibility, ingenuity and ven- 
turesomeness are not wanting; Sir W. M. Ramsay 
even has an elaborate theory to the effect that the 
Epistle was written by Philip to the Judaising 
Christians in Jerusalem from Cesarea during Paul’s 
imprisonment in the latter place, in the spring of 
A.D. 59, as the result of discussions carried on between 
Paul and the leaders of the Cesarean Christians— 
a solution which is perhaps just a little too complete 
to carry conviction! Luther, as we saw, pointed to 
Apollos as the probable writer, and his suggestion 
has commended itself to many; certainly, the 
description given of this personage in Acts 1874 
—‘‘a Jew; an Alexandrian by race ; alearned man }j 
mighty in the scriptures *__would very well apply 
to the author of Hebrews. An Alexandrian of 
Jewish race, intimately acquainted with the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, and deeply versed in 
the Alexandrian method of its interpretation, would 
have written and argued very much after the fashion 
of Hebrews ; at the same time it is strange that while 
early traditions assigned the Epistle both to Barnabas 
and to Clement of Rome, no corresponding tradition 
should have connected it with Apollos, had he 
composed it. 

Another and somewhat romantic conjecture, 
chiefly associated with the name of Harnack, points 
to Priscilla—who was capable of giving instruction 
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even to the brilliant Apollos (Acts 18 26)—as a possible 
author of Hebrews ; this circumstance, it is urged, 
would account for the Epistle having reached us 
without the writer’s name, as a woman’s writing 
would not have been accorded canonical rank. But 
these, it must be feared, are mere interesting specu- 
lations; it is easy to persuade oneself that there are 
traces of feminine writing in the letter—as easy to 
reply that a woman would hardly have omitted 
Deborah from the great catalogue in the eleventh 
chapter. It is as well to admit that we do not know, 
and have no means of establishing, the writer’s 
identity. The terms in which we must describe 
him—as a teacher of striking literary and intellectual 
culture, most probably a Jewish convert to the 
Gospel, and obviously conversant with the thought 
of Alexandria—undoubtedly “fit”? Apollos; but 
that is at most a possibility, pleasant to linger 
over, yet many degrees short of proof. 

If the authorship of the Epistle is certainly not 
Pauline, it was as certainly not addressed to “ the 
Hebrews ;”’ such a vague title could not have been 
originally given to a document which is so unmistak- 
ably concerned with a definite community, and 
was probably added at a later time as a guess based 
on the contents, which seemed to render it likely that 
the recipients were Hebrew Christians. On this 
question, too, critical opinion is divided, though of 
late years the view has gained ground that the 
tone and tenor of the letter indicate that it was 
intended for a small circle—possibly a ‘ house- 
church ”’—of Gentile Christians in Rome, who were 
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in danger of lapsing into apostasy, 7.e., their original 
paganism, during a period of persecution. The 
older view, however, which sees in the readers of the 
Epistle Jewish Christians, who seemed inclined to 
relapse into Judaism, has been strongly, and in the 
present writer’s opinion successfully, defended by 
Professor Peake, who points out that the whole argu- 
ment of Hebrews is “‘an elaborate, many-sided 
demonstration that Judaism is inferior to Chris- 
tianity.”” Had the danger been that of a return to 
paganism, this writer argues, it is strange that the 
author of the Epistle did not attack pagan errors 
and vices; neither, in seeking to convince Gentiles 
of the truth of Christianity, would he have based 
his case so exclusively on the Old Testament. That 
the letter was addressed to Rome is now generally 
regarded as the most probable conjecture, though 
the grounds on which it mainly rests are somewhat 
slender, viz., the fact that it is first quoted by 
Clement of Rome, who wrote ca. A.D. 95, and the 
phrase “‘ They of Italy salute you ”’ (1374). 

The earliest and the latest dates of the Epistle’s 
composition are approximately fixed for us, the one 
by the author’s evident acquaintance with Romans, 
the other by the fact, just referred to, of its being 
quoted by Clement of Rome; but within these 
limits—ca. A.D. 60-90—we are left to more or less 
probable guesses. Such hints as we may gather from 
the document itself, are both vague and meagre. 
The foundation of the Church addressed dates 
apparently some time back, for the founders are 
referred to in terms which imply that they are no 
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longer alive (137), while the readers are told that ‘by — 
reason of the time they ought to be teachers” — 
themselves (57). They had already endured perse- 
cution and ‘‘a great conflict of sufferings’? (10%), 
and it is evident that further sufferings were in 
store for them in the near future. All this, it 
is urged, postulates a fairly late date, say, 
shortly before the outbreak of Domitian’s per- 
secution, A.D. 92-96. On the other hand it is 
pointed out that the Epistle is silent regarding 
the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70; and 
that a writer who was at such pains to demonstrate 
the inferiority of the old dispensation and the 
Temple ritual as compared with the high priesthood 
of Christ could hardly have left the overthrow of the 
national sanctuary unalluded to, had it taken place 
before he wrote his letter. If this argument from 
silence appeals to us, we shall date the Epistle between | 

the Neronian persecution and the fall of Jerusalem, | 
or Ca. A.D. 65 ; but a later date, ca. A.D. 80, commends 

itself to a large number of scholars. 

The view has been propounded that Hebrews 
was in reality a theological treatise disguised in the 
form of aletter; sucha theory strangely overlooks 
the fact that the writer addresses himself throughout 
to the trials, needs and shortcomings of a particular 
group of believers, with an unmistakable note of 
intimate personal acquaintance. Far more is to be 
said in favour of the suggestion that we have in this 
writing what was originally a spoken homily (note, 
é.§-, 3"), which was afterwards circulated in episto- 
lary form, following a fashion of the age. In any 
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case this document is the creation of a highly original 
mind, whose conception of the Person and office of 
Christ has had its share in the moulding of Christian 
thought ; and this unknown author who addressed 
his great argument to a possibly very restricted 
circle or group of believers, must be reckoned with 
Paul and the Fourth Evangelist as one of the three 
master theologians of the New Testament. 


II 


We turn, in conclusion, to the book which stands 
at the end of the New Testament, the Apocalypse 
or REVELATION OF JOHN. Perhaps no writing so 
contradicts its title by its contents, or has so little 
claim to be called a revelation as we understand the 
term, for none so abounds in obscurities, and none has 
given rise to so many fantastic and mutually de- 
structive interpretations. It belongs to a class of 
compositions which were both numerous and popular 
in the centuries immediately preceding and following 
the birth of Christianity ; this apocalyptic literature, 
a typical example of which we have in the Old Testa- 
ment Book of Daniel, is the characteristic product 
of an age of religious persecution, excitement and 
strained expectancy. What is common to the 
apocalyptic writers is a love for extravagant and 
fanciful symbolism—especially the symbolism of 
numbers—grotesque imagery and cryptic allusions 
to contemporary persons and events. There had 
been Jewish Apocalypses, attributed to Elijah, to 
Baruch, to Enoch; there were Christian writings of 
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the same kind professing to come from Peter and 
Paul, as well as that which alonet has found its 


way into the New Testament Canon, and which goes 


under the name of John the Divine. 

The structure of our Book of Revelation is graphic- 
ally described by Professor von Soden in the following 
terms: “In contrast to an ordinary dwelling-house 
built according to a definite plan and in one consist- 
ent style, this book may be compared to some castle 
which for centuries has gradually extended itself as 
the formation of the ground andthe existing buildings 
allowed—where tower crowds upon tower, courtyard 


succeeds courtyard, gable rises above gable, in quaint | 


confusion ; where passages run up and down, in and 
out, so that one can scarcely find one’s way; with 
here and there niches in the half-light where upon the 
walls appear pictures dim with age, often grotesque, 
often gloomy, concerning many of which none can 
tell what they represent. Sometimes the forms are 
gentle, sometimes they are stern and terrible.’? Let 
us briefly summarise the contents of this strange and 
puzzling document. 


After a short prologue (t™8) which introduces the 
book as a Divine revelation of “the things which 
must shortly come to pass,’ we are told of the 
writer’s sojourn in the isle of Patmos, his vision of the 
Son of man, and his commission to write what he has 
seen to seven Churches of Asia (192°), Chaps, 2-328 
__' With the exception, i.e., of the so-called « little apocalypse ”’ 
in Matthew 24 (cp. Mark 13, Luke 21.) 

? Early Christian Literature, PP. 344-345. 
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contain the letters in question, while 4'-5™ set 
forth the seer’s vision of heavenly things, the glory of 
the Creator and of the Redeemer. Chap. 6 describes 
the opening by the Lamb of six out of seven seals ; 
before the seventh is opened, we have in chap. 7 
an interlude narrating the sealing and bliss of the 
redeemed, while chapter 8' tells of the opening of the 
seventh seal, after which ‘‘ there followed a silence 
in heaven about the space of half an hour.” 

The next verse marks the beginning of a fresh 
section ; we are now introduced (chaps. 87-1179) to 
the seven angels sounding the seven trumpets, inter- 
rupted by the episode in chap. 10, where another 
angel communicates to the writer certain prophecies 
written in a little book which he has to eat up, and 
by the vision concerning the ‘‘ two witnesses ”’ in 
chapter 117. When the seventh angel sounds 
his trumpet (1175), the Messianic reign commences. 
Chap. 12 relates the birth of Messiah, and the war 
in heaven ; how the dragon, the old serpent, is cast 
down from heaven by Michael and his angels, and 
how he persecutes the woman who became Messiah’s 
mother. We next read, in chap, 13, of a beast 
coming out of thesea, acting under the authority of 
the dragon, or Satan, and known by the number 
666, while another beast coming up out of the earth 
compels all men to worship the former, Satan’s 
deputy. In chap. 14 we are shown the vision of 
the Lamb on Mount Zion, proclaiming judgment on 
Babylon, and a further vision of the Son of Man, 
“having on his head a golden crown, and in His 
hand a sharp sickle.”” Chaps. 15 and 16 tell how 
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seven angels pour out seven bowls full of the Divine 
wrath over Babylon: at the fifth, the throne of the 
beast is darkened; at the sixth, the Euphrates dries — 
up to prepare the way for the kings from the East ~ 
and the final conflict of Armageddon ; while at the 
pouring out of the seventh bowl Babylon is divided 
into three parts, amid thunders and earthquakes, and 
the downfall of the cities of the nations. Chaps. 
17-19’ deal with the fall of Babylon, the mourning 
thereat on earth, and the rejoicing in heaven; chap. 
19'*" relates how the beast, after making war against 
Messiah, is captured and cast into a lake of fire; 
and in chap. 20 Satan, after being taken prisoner, 
bound for a thousand years, and released, suffers a 
like fate, being cast together with death and Hades 
into the fiery lake. This warfare accomplished, 
we are shown, in chaps. 21-225, the new Jeru- 
salem coming down out of heaven from God, while 
chap. 22°?" is of the nature of an epilogue, closing 
with a touching expression of faith and hope in the 
early return of Jesus, followed by a benediction. 


That such a book as this should have been the 
subject of endless attempts at interpretation, is not 
to be wondered at; its gorgeous imagery and 
symbolism appeal to the imagination, whilst its 
elusiveness fascinates, like all cryptograms, and 
challenges the intellect to discover its meaning. 
No Biblical document has been so variously and so 
arbitrarily explained; the ‘‘ Beast” has been 
discovered in this and that Emperor and Pope— 
its “‘marks’’ have been discovered in Luther, in 
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Napoleon, and not so long ago (as Professor 
Schmiedel reminds us) in that ill-starred adventurer, 
the French General Boulanger. Attention to one 
simple fact might have saved all this futile expendi- 
ture of ingenuity ; we mean the statement, made at 
the beginning and repeated near the end of the book 
(rt and 22°), that its prophecies were of things which 
must shortly come to pass. This, with the four times 
reiterated assurance placed in the mouth of Jesus, 
‘Behold, I come quickly” (3%. 227,%,2°), should 
have sufficiently indicated that the writer expected 
the second advent and the consummation of the age 
in his own lifetime, and that his predictions concern 
the immediate, and not the remote future. To 
admit this, of course, is to admit that not one of 
these confident prophecies has been realised; and 
no doubt it is the reluctance to make this admission 
which has led men to look for their realisation— 
eryine “lo, here,” “and “ lo, there ’’—in their own 
later day. But if we really desire a clue to the 
labyrinth of the Apocalypse, the first thing to grasp 
is that the author was concerned with the affairs 
of his own generation, and to look for Babylon and 
the Beast in the first century, andin no other. Even 
so, much will of necessity remain obscure to us; 
but we shall at any rate not lose ourselves in a cloud- 
land of arbitrary and unsubstantial speculation. 
Babylon, the woman drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus (17°), seated on seven mountains (70.9) is no 
other than Rome, the imperial city of the seven hills, 
bitterly hated and feared since Nero’s persecution 
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of the Christians ; this is the city which was divided 
into three parts (1679), 7.e., after the death of Nero, 
when there were three rivals, Galba, Otho and 
Vitellius, for the throne. Nero himself is the Beast 
whose number is six hundred and sixty and six 
(13"8), for that is the total obtained by adding 
up the numerical values of the Hebrew letters 
“Neron Kesar;’’ that such a one should be 
regarded as Satan’s vicegerent (137.4) was perfectly 
in harmony with the early Christian point of 
view. The correctness of this interpretation may 
be further demonstrated by references to history 
on the one hand, and to our text on the other. When 
Nero’s days as Emperor were numbered, he fled to 
the house of a freedman near the capital, and there, 
aided by his secretary, cut his throat with a sword, 
in A.D. 68; his death, however, was discredited 
among the populace, and there was a persistent 
belief that he had made good his escape and would 
presently return—so much so that impostor after 
impostor was able to secure adherents by playing 
the part of Nero. Now this is without doubt the 
belief alluded to when we read that the Beast to 
whom the dragon gave his power and his throne 
had been “smitten unto death, and his death-stroke 
was healed ”’ (133); that he had “‘ the stroke of the 
sword, and lived” (ib.%). This is the meaning of 
the allusion, in chapter 178, to “ the beast that was, 
and is not, and is about to come up out of the abyss,”’ 
t.é., to return from Hades ; this, too, explains the 
seeming self-contradiction in 17%"*, where, after 
a reference to seven kings, we are told that “‘ the Beast 
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that was, and is not, is himself also an eighth, and is 
of the seven ’’—in other words he had been one of 
the seven Roman Emperors, and would be the 
eighth when he re-appeared. The pagan world 
simply believed that Nero had not died; a Jewish 
or Christian writer had no difficulty in believing 
both in his death and in his return. 

But here a seeming difficulty arises. The references 
to the compulsory worship of the beast and its image 
(1375) do not fit Nero, for the first Roman’: 
Emperor who enforced the Divine honours to be paid 
to his statues was Domitian, who reigned from A.D. 
81-96. There is, however, nothing to prevent 
the supposition that the writer regarded Domitian, 
with his persecution of the Christians, as the returned 
Nero ; indeed, given the wide-spread belief in Nero’s 
return, it was very natural for Christians to identify 
this new and bitter enemy of their faith with their 
late persecutor, and to hope that the war which 
he was waging against Christ would usher in the 
final conflict, and so bring about the great consum- 
_ mation of their hopes. This, too, would accord 
with the testimony of Ireneus—not always, as we 
have seen, a reliable witness— who states that the 
Apocalypse made its appearance during the reign 
of Domitian. 

Nevertheless there are strong indications that 
portions of the work at least must have been in 
existence at an earlier date. Such a passage as 
II *? implies that while, when it was composed, the 
outer Temple court and the Holy City were already— 
or were about to be—in the hands of the enemy, it 
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was expected that the Temple itself would hold out 
against their assaults ; these words, therefore, must 
have been written during the siege of Jerusalem, 
but before its capture and destruction in A.D. 70. 

This is only to assert what more detailed inves- 
tigation renders certain, viz., that the Apocalypse 
is made up of strata of varying date, and that in spite 
of a unity of style and language which shows that 
they were worked over by one final editor. Ner were 
even all these strata originally Christian ; indeed, it 
has been not unusual to describe our document as “‘a 
Jewish picture in’a Christian frame.’’ This phrase 
presents in epigrammatic form the view that chaps. 
82-225 formed originally a Jewish apocalypse; 
that to this core a Christian writer, John, prefixed 
chapters 1-8 and added 22° while he also 
slightly Christianised the body of the work—e.g., 
by substituting in many places where the original 
probably spoke of the Messiah, the Christian term 
“the Lamb.’ On this theory, the Jewish core 
would have been written between May and August of 
A.D. 70, while the army of Titus was beleaguering 
Jerusalem ; twenty years later, when the Christians 
were undergoing atrocious persecution under 
Domitian, while Christ’s promised return was still 
delayed, John of Patmos at once adopted and 
adapted the book, writing the introductory chapters — 
and the closing verses, and changing a Jewish into a — 
Christian writing. 

There are many considerations which lend plaus- 
ibility to this hypothesis. It is pointed out that the 
two portions of the Apocalypse manifest quite distinct 
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and irreconcilable characteristics; that the Old 
Testament quotations in the Jewish part point to 
the Hebrew original, those in the Christian or 
Johannine chapters to the Greek Septuagint ; that 
the Jewish section names God, the Johannine part 
Jesus, as Judge; that the Johannine writer is full 
of animosity only against the Jews, the Jewish 
chapters only against the heathen ; that in the Jewish 
portion the Messiah is represented as a warrior 
Divinity, saving His nation by slaying their enemies, 
while in the Johannine portion He is a Lamb, saving 
the world by His voluntary death. 

At the same time the matter is probably less simple 
than this theory suggests. For the “core,” so far 
from being a homogeneous work, embodies more than 
one source ; this, indeed, is suggested by the writer 
himself under the figure of the little book which 
he was made to swallow (10%"'). Moreover, this 
non-Christian core is not even wholly Jewish in 
origin ; it is now considered certain that chap. 12, 
with its strange stories of the war in heaven, and 
of the conflict of the “‘ old dragon” against the child 
brought forth by the woman clothed with the sun, 
embodies an age-old mythology, dating thousands of 
years back, and having its origin in Babylonia. 
Whether the chapters which make up the “ core”’ 
had been combined by A.D. 70, or whether that 
process of combination under a final editorship 
did not take place until the reign of Domitian, it is 
of course impossible to say ; but that our Apocalypse 
is an amalgam of Christian, Jewish and pagan 
elements cannot be doubted. 
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When we seek to ascertain the authorship of 
this work, the one answer which is excluded by 
every critical consideration is the traditional one, — 
which identifies the writer of Revelation with the — 
Fourth Evangelist. Such an identification is out 
of the question. Style, vocabulary, grammar, 
circle of ideas, all are different. The Fourth Gospel 


is written in admirably smooth, correct Greek, free 


from Hebraisms or grammatical blunders; the 
Apocalypse on the other hand is composed “in a 
language of its own, a blend of Hebraic Greek and 
vernacular Greek, defiant of grammar.’ Nor is 
the discrepancy one of language only; the religious 
ideas respectively set forth in the two writings 
proclaim their distinct authorship. Neither the 
Fatherhood of God nor the love of God is taught 
in the Apocalypse ; its representation of Christ bears 
no resemblance to that of the Fourth Gospel; its 
lurid eschatology, with its lake of fire in which the 
lost are in torment for ever and ever, has no 
analogue in the thought of the Evangelist. 

Neither is it to be supposed that this book was 
written by John the son of Zebedee. To begin with, — 
it does not claim to be the work of an apostle of © 
Jesus, but merely that of ‘‘ His servant John;” — 
and the whole manner of its references to our Lord — 
does not correspond with what we should expect — 
from one who had been among His intimate daily — 
companions during the period of His earthly minis- 
try. As Dr. Moffatt puts it, “an apocalypse is not 
a gospel ; still, a personal friend is a personal friend.” 
Nor would the son of Zebedee have represented 
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his Master as saying, “‘ He that overcometh, I will 
give him to sit down with Me in My throne”’ (3%), 
remembering His distinct words to the contrary, 
“ To sit on My right hand or on My left hand is 
not mine to give’”’ (Mk. 104°). 

There is a strong inclination, finally, to attribute 
Revelation to that elder or presbyter John, men- 
tioned by Papias as one of his authorities. This 
John lived in Ephesus, and occupied a position 
of influence and authority in the Christian com- 
munity ; we also know that he was interested in 
eschatological prophecies, and believed in a millennial 
reign of Christ, such as is described in Rev. 20**: 
who so likely as he, it is asked, to have sent those 
authoritative letters which we read in Rev. 2 and 3, 
to the seven Churches in Western Asia Minor, and 
to have composed the Apocalypse as a whole? Of 
course, such a hypothesis is quite legitimate as a 
hypothesis ; only, it should be understood that if 
we accept it, we ipso facto pronounce against John 
the presbyter as the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
since we have already seen that both these works 
cannot be from the same hand. 

Whoever the writer, the Apocalypse was slow 
in gaining universal recognition. The Muratorian 
Canon placed it only on the same dubious level as 
the Apocalypse of Peter ; among the cultured Greek 
Christians of the third century there was a steady 
current of antipathy to its Hebraisms both of 
language and thought; Eusebius, in the fourth 
century, numbers it among the spurious writings— 
by which he means that it was not of apostolic 
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authorship. Some took offence at what seemed its 
materialism ; others no doubt were repelled by its 
medley of bizarre and often unintelligible symbols. 
And yet it was a true instinct which ultimately 
secured to this book its undisputed place in the 
collection of our sacred writings. Its glorious 
promises ‘‘to him that overcometh,” its exalta- 
tion of “the courage and the faith of the saints,” 
have spoken their messages to unnumbered devout 
souls; while its grandiose imaginings, its mar- 
vellous word-pictures, its many-facetted flashing 
jewels, place it among the great literature of the 
world. How wonderfully impressive is its dirge 
of doom on the fall of Babylon : 


And the voice of harpers and minstrels and flute-players 
and trumpeters shall be heard no more at all in thee ; and no 
craftsmen, of whatsoever craft, shall be found any more at all 
in thee; and the voice of a millstone shall be heard no more 
at all in thee; and the light of a lamp shall shine no more at 
all in thee ; and the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride 
shall be heard no more at all in thee: for thy merchants were 
the princes of the earth; for with thy sorcery were all the 
nations deceived. 


What a glowing fancy reveals itself in the de- 
scription of the new Jerusalem : 


And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; each one of 
the several gates was of one pearl; and the street of the city 
was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. And I saw no 
temple therein: for the Lord God the Almighty, and the 
Lamb, are the temple thereof. 


And how exquisite is the lyric quality of the final 
vision, expressed as only a true poet could have 


known to express it, the limpid thought triumphing 
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over the medium of an ill-graced and ill-mastered 
idiom : 

And he shewed me a river of water of life, bright as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In 
the midst of the street thereof, and on either side of the river, 
was the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, yielding 
its fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations. And there shall be no curse any more ; 
and the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein; and 
His servants shall do Him service, and they shall see His 
face, and His Name shall be on their foreheads. And there 
shall be night no more; and they need no light of lamp, 
neither light of sun; for the Lord God shall give them light ; 
and they shall reign for ever and ever. 


If such passages were brought to light to-morrow, 
discovered in some old-world manuscript in an East- 
ern monastery, our hearts would leap in the recogni- 
tion of a new classic, bearing the unmistakable hall- 
mark of inspired genius ; this, we feel instinctively— 


This savours not of death, 
This hath a relish of eternity. 


We stand at the conclusion of our task, and would 
fain think that the reader who has accompanied us 
on this pilgrimage—all too brief and hurried — 
through the wide domain of Biblical literature, has 
not found it fruitless. That pilgrimage has taken us 
across many centuries, civilisations, types of religion, 
all leading upto the Son of God, the perfect Revealer 
and Revelation of the Highest. We have passed 
in review myth and history, philosophy and poetry, 
prophecy and proverbial wisdom, memoirs and 
letters, doctrinal speculation and visionary lore—all 
of it alike the outcome of that religious faculty which 
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is the crowning possession of the race, all of it 


attesting, not the truth of this or that doctrine, but — : 


the truth of Religion. No thoughtful mind will 
dismiss this cloud of witnesses with a wave of the 
hand, as not worth hearing; on the contrary, these 
ancient writings must ever remain the most won- 
derful monument to the persistency and the validity 
of the religious instinct of mankind. 


It is sometimes asked, not very wisely, What 
have we left after criticism has done with the Bible ? 
Such a query springs from a misunderstanding 
which we hope to have removed from the reader’s 
mind. For if there is anything certain, it is that 
criticism will never have “‘ done’”’ with the Bible at 
all. The perennial power of the Scriptures “‘to make 
us wise unto salvation’’ is one which has nothing 
to do with questions of date and authorship and 
literary structure, with the historical accuracy of 
this narrative, or the scientific accuracy of that 
statement ; the treasure does not cease to be exceeding 
precious when we discover that we have it in earthen 
vessels. Rather, after all our investigations, we are 
left with ‘the word of God, living and active, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, and quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ We 
are left with the reverent and grateful consciousness 
that in these deliverances God has spoken to the soul _ 
of man as nowhere else. We are left with the 
Book of Books, culminating in the Life of Lives. 


THE END. 
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EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


Violet Vaughan. Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
Singlehurst Manor. Sissie. 
Overdale. Esther Wynne. 


Mr. Montmorency’s Money. His Next of Kin. 
Chrystabel. 


See page 17 for Popular Edition, 
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AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmer. A Border Shepherdess. 
A Sister to Esau. Paul and Christina. 
She Loved a Sailor. The Squire of Sandal Side. 


The Last of the MacAllisters. Between Two Loves. 
Woven of Love and Glory. 


For other books by this Author see pages 4 and 18. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Kyieut Sanprrs, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHARLES 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 
top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


I. Tat Mzssaces or THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 
Il. Taz Messages or THE LATER PROPHETS. 
Til. THe Mzssaczs or Isrart’s Law GIVERS. 
TV. THe MessacGes or THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. 
V. Tur MessaGes of THE PSALMISTS. 
VIL. THe Messacus or THE POETS. 
VIII. THe MzEssaces oF THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. 
IX. Tur MEssaces of JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS. 
X. Tus Mrssaces or JESUS ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN. 
XI. Tue Merssacnus or PAvt. 
XII. Tue Mrssaces or THE APOSTLES. 
Volume VI. will appear shortly. 


“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
—The Dundee Advertiser. 
3/= Net 


Church Questions of our Time. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Unemployable and Unemployed,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 

The Personality of Jesus. By Cuarres H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 

Poems. By Mapsme Guyon. Translated from the French by 
the late Wir1t1am Cowrrer, with a Prefatory Essay by 
D. MacrapyEen, M.A. Feap. 8Vvo, handsomely bound in 
leather, 3s. net. 

Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By 
CuarLtEs Epwarp Jrrrersoy, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
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The Rosebud Annual for 1912. The Ideal Book for the N ursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and one-half of the pages in colour. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
“A tich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. With Music. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by 
Exuiot Butron. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 


2/6 Net 

*Augustinian Revolution in Theolocy. By Rev. Tromas 
Attn, D.D., Author of “ Race an Religion.”’ Tlustrated 
by Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene Divines 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

*The Beatitudes and the Contrasts. By Huserr Fosrox, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*The Christ, the Church and the Child. By Carry Bonner, 
Secretary of the Sunday School Union. “Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*King George and Queen Mary. By Henry Warwick. [Illus- 
trated by latest portraits on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Letters to a Ministerial Son. By A Man or tHE Wor tp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Christian Life and Belief. By A. E. GarRvig, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth beards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Jesus and the Seekers. By Newton H. MarsHatt, M.A., 
Ph.D, 208 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 
*Religion : The Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hopeson, 
M.A., D.Se., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
*The Universal Over-Presence. By C. H. Berrs, Author of 
‘‘ Fragments of Thought ” and “The Education of @ Soul.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Thoughts for Life’s Journey. By Grorce MATHESON, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Leaves for Quiet Hours.” 
Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Printed on India paper and handsomely bound in leather, 
round corners and gilt edges, boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform 
with “The Pilot”). Also in silk grain cloth, ls. 6d. net. 
Velvet calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net, 

“One can easily understand how a Compendium of the thoughts of 
master minds such as this may be a real stimulus in these days of stress. 
The battle of the world will be entered upon with a cheerful heart after 
a Le ann perusal of the most noble pagsages allotted to each day by 
these discriminating anthologists. Should be in constant demand. 


One of the prettiest and most acceptable gift-books this busy season 
has seen.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


The True Christ, and other Studies in « Whatsoever things 
are true.”” By W. L. Waker, Author of “ The Teaching 
of Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 
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A Young Man’s Ideal. By Wii11am Warson, M.A., Author of 
“Prayer,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Modern Minor Prophets. Edited, with a Chapter on “ Lay 
Preaching and its By-Products,” by H. JErrs, Author of 
“The Art of Sermon Illustration,” “ Practical Lay Preaching 
and Speaking to Men.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Christ in Everyday Life. By Epwarp INcREASE Bosworts, 
Dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary. Feap. 8vo, India 
paper, cloth boards, round eorners, 2s, 6d. net. 

Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By 
E. Minsuatt. Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Ministry of the Modern Church. By C. SILVESTER HORNE, 
M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Problems of Immanence. Studies Critical and Constructive. 
By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “ The New 
Evangel,” “‘ Jesus : Seven Questions,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sculptors of Life. A Book for Young Men and Young Women. 
By THomas YATES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Education of a Soul. By CHARLES H. Berrs, Author of 
“Fragments of Thought.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. : 

An Impregnable Faith. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress from 
Scepticism through Morality and Religious Optimism to 
Jesus Christ and the ‘Good Kingdom.” By Rev. David 
MeLvitLE Stewart. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Lifted Veil. A Novel. By J. G. STEVENSON. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D., 
“Author of “The Gospel of Grace,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Lyrics of the Soul. A Book of Poems. By Marianne Far- 
NINGHAM, Author of “ Harvest Gleanings,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. - 

Conquering Prayer; or, The Power of Personality. By 
L. Swetrennam, Author of “ Religious Genius.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By FREDERICK 

_ SwAN. With Introduction by J. BRriprtey, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The New Evangel: Studies in the “New Theology.” By 
Rev. J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.” —Spectator. 

Health in the Home Life. By Honnor MorrTEN, Author 
of “ A Complete Book of Nursing,” “ How to Treat Acci- 
dents and esses,” &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. 
Selected Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional 
Reading (uniform with “The Pilot”). 384 pages, leather 
boxed, 28. 6d. net; also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red 
edges, Is. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Mackenzie Bell. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. net. 

Practical Lay-Preaching and Speaking to Men. By H. Jzerzs 
(Editor of “ The Christian World Pulpit”). Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 

The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, Author of “ The Christ of the 
Children.”” 4to, cloth boards, 240 pp. Eight Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorar Marusson, F.R.S.E., 

D., LL.D., Author of “ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New 
and cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 
4s, net. 

The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A book of real daily value.”—Sheffeld Telegraph. 

My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s “ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Ler. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Liberty and Religion. By P. Wurrwett Wrutson, Author 
of “ Why We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood, By 
P. WHITWELL WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ned. 

A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. SirvestmR 
Horne, M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 8 full- 
page Illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of 
“The Resultant Greek Testament.” By the’ late 
Rickarp Francis Wrymovts, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow of 
University College, London, and formerly Head Master of 
Mill Hill School, Baitor of “ The Resultant Greek Testament.” 
Edited and partly revised by Ernest HamppEn-Coox, M.A. 
formerly Exhibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New and revised Edition. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
net, Leather, 4s. net. Thumb Indexed, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 
Leather, 5s, net. Also on Oxford India paper, cloth boards 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. Persian morocco, yapp, leather 
lined and silk sewn, round corners, red under zoids 8s. net 
Turkey morocco, limp, 8s. 6d. net. = 
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A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith. By 
N.McGuerr Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.”—The Scotsman. 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
Ricuarp FRANCIS WEyMourTH, D.Lit. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By Marianne Far- 
NincHAM, Author of “Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are messages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.”—N orthampton Herald. 

Morning and Evening Cries. A Book of Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Morning Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. F. H. 
Roparts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“They have the marks of simplicity, directness, and charm.” 
—Baptist Times. 


The Baptist Handbook. Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Treland. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth boards, 3s. net. 
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The Good New Times. By H. Jrrrs, Author of “ Practical 
Lay Preaching and Speaking to Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davip Lyatt, Author of 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments. By G. CampsBett Morean, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

A Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joxun 
KENNEDY, D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of 
Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch, the Rev. G. A. 
Smith, and others. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. Moraan Grisson. The 
Ancient Merchant Lecture for January, 1899. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

The Earliest Christian Hymn. By Georgs 8. Barrert, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Nonconformist Church Buildings. By Jamss Cusirr. Cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
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The Inner Mission Pamphlets. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D. 
Volumes I. and II., cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Church and the Next Generation. By Ricuarp Roserts, 
M. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Story of Joseph the Dreamer, told by Himself, and Other | 
Poems. By Atrrep Carrs TarRBoLTON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net. E 

The Judges of Jesus: Judas, Annas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate’s Wife, Pontius Pilate. By Rev. J.G. Strvenson. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Value of the Old Testament. By Brrnarp J. Snerz, M.A., 
Author of “The Value of the Apocrypha,” “ Gain or Loss?” 
&c. Crown 8vo,. cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Cotrtins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Atonement and Progress. By Newton H. MarsHattr, M.A., 
Ph.D., Author of “ Theology and Truth.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp Gruss, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rey. H. R. Hawets, M.A., Author of 
“Music and Morals.” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

A book that all parents should Place in the hands of their daughters. 

The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

“ Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms, Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.”—ZEzaminer 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Rev. J. D. J ones, M.A., B.D. New Edition, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

binae 0 ab ones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored memo: > and a gift 
of spiritual insight to the illustration of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
—Sunday School Chronicle, 
2/= 


Simple Cookery. Comprising “Tasty Dishes” ana “ More 
Tasty Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

A book that should be in every household. 

My Baptism, and What Led to it. By Rev. James Mountam, 

own 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

The Children’s Paul. A Life of St. Paul specially written for 
‘the Young. By Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, Author of “ The 
Christ of the Children,” 4to, cloth hoards, 8 Illustrations on 
art paper, a, 
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The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 
12 Illustrations, 2s. 
ee Iti is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long 
way.”—Rey. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 
Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Micnasrt, 
Author of “‘ Noble Deeds,” ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,” &c. Cheap 
Edition. 4to, 288 pp., cloth boards, 8 Illustrations, 2s. 


Early Pupils of the Serie, and What of Samuel? By J. M. 
Watton, Ph.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The Religion of Jesus, By J. Attanson Proton, M.A., J.P. 
Crown 8vo, 23s. 





CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2S. 


The Loves of Miss Anne. By S. R. CrocKert. 
Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Crockert. 

Cinderella. By S. R. Crockett. 
Flower-o’-the-Corn. By S. R. Crockerv. 

The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 

Kid McGhie. By S. R. Crockerr. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2g,; bevelled boards, 2s. Gd, 


Abbey Mill, The. Husbands and Wives. 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Joan Carisbroke. 
Canonbury Holt. Lady Clarissa. 
Chrystabel. Margaret Torrington. 


Emilia’s Inheritance. 
Esther Wynne. 
Father Fabian. 
Fortune’s Favourite. 


Fortunes of Cyril Denham, 
The. 


Grey and Gold. 

Grey House at Endlestone, 
The. 

Heirs of Errington, The. 

His Next of Kin. 

House of Bondage. 





Millicent Kendrick. 
Mr. Montmorency’s Money 
Nobly Born. 

Oliver Westwood. 
Overdale. 

St. Beetha’s. 
Singlehurst Manor. 
Sissie. 

Story of Penelope, The. 
Thornycroft Hall. 
Violet Vaughan. 
Warleigh’s Trust. 


A Woman’s Patience. 
For other books by this Author see page 10, 
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NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


Woven of Love and Glory. By Ameria E. Barr. 
The Last of the MacAllisters. By Ameria E. Barr. 
The Beads of Tasmer. By Ametia E. Barr. 

A Morning Mist. By Saran Tyrimr. 

A Sister to Esau. By Ametia E. Barr. 

The Debt of the Damerals. By Brssrm MarcHant. 
A Town Romance; or,On London Stones. By C. C. ANDREws. 
A Daughter of Fife. By Ametra E. Barr. 

The Pride of the Family. By Erne. F. Hepprez. 
Unknown to Herself. By Lavurir LaNnsrEeLpT. 

The Squire of Sandal Side. By Ametia E. Barr. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameri E. Barr. 
The Scourge of God. By J. BrounpEtiE-BurtTon. 
The New Mrs. Lascelles, By L. T. Mranpz. 

Miss Devereux, Spinster. By AcGNnrs GIBERNE. 

Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ameti E. Barr. 





1/6 Net 
THE ‘‘ FREEDOM OF FAITH’’ SERIES 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp., handsomely bound in Green Leather, with 
chaste design in gold. Price 1g, Gd. net. 


The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By G. _ 
CAMPBELL Morean, D.D. 

The Wideness of God’s Mercy. By F. B. Myer, B.A. 

The Letters of Christ. By Rev. Cuartms Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. 

The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. Russert. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowrrr, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By Brernarp J. Snett, M.A. 

Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxrson, M.A. 

Prayer. By Witt1am Watson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Braxr, M.A. 

Common-sense Christianity. By C. Stmvrster Horne, M.A. 


“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





*The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. By Artraur Prinatez, 
Author of “The Faith of a Wayfarer.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

*Old Testament Stories in Modern Light. A Brstx Guipr 
FOR THE Youna. By T. Reonppa Witttams, Author of 
ss vis Christ Within,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d, 
net, 
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*J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. A Cuanacter Stupy. By Frank 
Morison. Illustrations on art paper. Fancy paper boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

No Room in the Inn. By Wr1am Atten Knicext, Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest.” Fancy boards, gilt top, 
illustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Way of Prayer. By Jonn Epna@ar MoFapyen, D.D. 
Author of “The Divine Pursuit,” ‘“‘ Prayers of the Bible.” 
Fancy boards, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. 

Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Enpira C. 
Kernyon, Author of ‘‘ A Queen of Nine Days,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Faith and Form. An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Chris- 
tian Relief in the Light of To-Day. By Henry VARLEY, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net, 

The Invisible Companion, and Other Stories for Children, 

Epwarp W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘ The Un- 
escapeable Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Sharing His Sufferings. . By J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “The Passion for Souls,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net; leather 2s. 6d. net. 

The Reasonableness of Jesus. By Frank Y. Leaaart, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Making of Heaven and Hell. By J. M. Buaxs, M.A., 
Author of ‘“‘ A Reasonable View of Life,” &c. Small crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Ideals in Sunday School Teaching. By Atrrep H. Anaus, 
BSc. With Foreword by J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Epwarp 
Gruss, M.A., Author of “ Authority and the Light Within.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net; limp cloth, 1s. net. 

The Holy Spirit. By R. F. Horton, MA, D.D. Cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Faith of a Wayfarer. By Artuur Prinetr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Jesus or Christ? By Rev. J. Warscuavrr, M.A., D.Phil., 
Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,” “Jesus: Seven Questions.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Manual for Free Church Ministers. Compiled by Revs. G. P. 
Gourp, M.A., and J. H. SHaxmspEarr, M.A. A New and 
Revised Edition, containing an Order for the Solemnisation 
of Matrimony, an Order for the Burial of the Dead, anda 
Form of Service for the Dedication of Children, to which are 
added suitable Hymns. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net ; 
paste grain, round corners, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasuincton GLADDEN, D.D., 
Author of ‘ The Growing Revelation,’ &c. New and cheap — 
Edition, 256 pages, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, 
M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. 
Selected Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily 
Devotional Reading (uniform with “The Pilot”). 384 pages, 
silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, ls. 6d. net ; leather, 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 

Women and their Work. By Marianne Farninenam, Author 
of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,’ “Women and their Saviour.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

The Inner Mission Leaflets. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D. Two 
Series in one Volume, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 
svo, cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. Is. 6d. net. 

Britain's Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. 
By Jutie Surrer, Author of “ Britain’s Next Campaign,” 
&e. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Burning Questions. By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Trial and Triumph. By Rev. Caartes Brown. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. S. 
PEAKE. Crown 8ve, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


The Forgotten Sheaf. A Series of Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. D. J. LLEWELLYN. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Let us Pray. A Handbook of Selected Collects and forms of 
Prayer for the Use of the Free Churches. By C. StrvestEeR 
Horne and F, Hersprrt Dartow, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. net. 


“ An interesting and fascinating volume."”—London Quarterly Review. 


1/6 


Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of 
Outline Texts and Sermons. By J. Extis, Author of “ The 
Seed Basket,” &c., &e. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 

vee at the Wayside. By Grorer Maruzson, D.D., LL.D., 

R.S.E., Author of “ Leaves for Quiet Hours,” “ Thoughts 
- Life’s Journey,” &c. New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, 
gilt top, Is. 6d. 

Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of their 
Development, as illustrated by Typical Examples in the 
Galpin Collection at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. By WILLIAM 
Lynp. Linen cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
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The Church and the Kingdom. By Wasuineron GrappEn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


“ This most interesting little book is heartily welcome.” 
—WMorning Leader. 
Race and Religion. Hellenistic Theology, its Place in Christian 
Thought. By Tuomas Atuin, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


The Children’s Pace; and Other Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. J. S. Mavzr, M.A., of Paisley. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


“Mr. Maver has ences one of the best books of the kind published 
for some time.”—Banffshire Journal. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 


Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, ls. 6d. each. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Roonppa WILLIAMs. 
Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. GreznHovuas, M.A. 


The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. 
Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 


The Conquered World. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joun Cur- 
FORD, B 


Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrita-Jonzs, B.A. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the oat ref 
the Spiritual Life. By James Martineau, D.D., 
Second Edition. Sixth Thousand, 


How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dons, D.D. Second 
Edition. 

The Mesedon of the Lord Jesus. By AtexanpER MACKEN- 
wa, D.D. 

The Way of Life. By H. Arnortp THomas, M.A. 

The Ship of the Soul. By Srorrorp A. BRooxE, M.A. 

The Christian Life. By W. M. Sivozarg, D.D., Archdeacon of 

- London. 
Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Muncer, D.D. 


dings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius in 
Sa ae and Man. By Joun Puusrorp, D.D. ” New 
Edition. 


The Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 
Martineau’s Study of Religion. By Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG, 


The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. GarRerr 
HOoBDER. 
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“Ecce Vir: Jesus and Modern Manhood. By D. Metvi1z © 


Stewart, Author of ‘‘ An Impregnable Faith.” Feap. 8vo, ~ 


cloth boards, ls. net. 


*Mors Janua Vitz. By A Layman. Being Speculations on 


the Destiny of the Human Race after Death, with all humility — 


and reverence; to which are appended a Creed and some 
Obiter Dicta. Crown 8vo, fancy paper covers, Is. net. 


At the Gates of the Dawn, By F.B. Meyer, B.A., Author of 
‘““The Wideness of God’s Mercy,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. net; leather, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Comforts of Ged. Lectures on thel4th Chapter of St. John. 
By R. Grover, D.D. New and Revised Edition. Cloth, Is. 
net ; leather, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Life, Faith and Prayer of the Church. By J. B. Paton, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “‘ Applied Christianity,’ &c. Cloth 
boards, Is. net. 


The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on ‘“ Peace, Perfect y 


Peace,” by C. E. P. AntrRam. Fancy cloth, Is. net. 


“Tt is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 
alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 
is size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 


8 cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 4 


and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Do We Need a New Theology? By Haronp E. Brieriry. — 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. net. 


Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute fora 


Month. By Marianne Farnincuam, Author of “Harvest 


Gleanings,” &c. Cloth, Is. net. 


“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings’ are the out- 
ld . 


pourings of an entirely unaffected piety.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rey. J. D. Jones, 


e 


M.A., B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, Is. net. 


Pr ote nee 


To bee eo ee 








The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, _ 


paper covers, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause : 





of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the _ 


Press and elsewhere.”—British Weekly. 


Plain Talks. By Rev. E. Baker, of Capetown, Author of 
‘“ Revivals of the Bible,” “ Return of the Lord,” &c. Crown 
8vo, paper, ls. net. 
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Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by 
H. A. Kennepy and R. D. Mrercaure. Ils. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net. 

“ The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.” 

—The Scotsman. 
1/= 


*Animals in Fun-Land. Pictures by Louis Warn, J. A. SHEPHERD, 
Harry B. Nertson, &c., with stories in prose and verse. 
Varnished boards, Is. 


The Merry Animal Picture Book. by Pictures Harry B. 
Neimson, J. A. SHEPHERD, and Louis Warn, with Stories 
in Verse and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured paper boards, 
varnished, ls. 


Holidays in Animal Land. Pictures by Harry B. NEILson, 
J. A. SHEPHERD, and Louis Warn. Coloured paper boards, 
varnished, Is. 


Animal Playtime. Pictures by J. A. SHepHerp, Lovis Wat, 
Harry B. Netson, &c., with Stories in Verse and Prose. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, ls. 


Animal Gambols. Comical Pictures of Animals drawn by 
Louis Watn, Harry B. Nemson, J. A. SHEPHERD and 
others, with Stories in Verse and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured, 
paper boards, varnished, ls. 


Fireside Fairy Tales. Fullof Appropriate Pictures. Crown 4to, 
coloured paper boards, varnished, ls. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guiapys 
Davipson, Author of “ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 

Golden Truths for Young Folk. By J. Exuis, Author of 
“The Seed Basket,” “‘ Tool Basket,” ““ By Way of Illustra- 
tion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

“ Useful, direct and easily understood set of talks to children.” 

—British Weekly. 

How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday-school Teachers 
and Other Bible Students. By W. F. Aprney, M.A., Principal 
of Lancashire College, Manchester, Author of “ The Bible Story 
Retold,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Nineteenth 
Thousand. Cloth boards, Is. 

“ A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.”—The Guardian. 
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Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lessers Maruer, Health 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local eee 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care of 
the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habits in Relation to 
Health, The Health of the Town Dweller. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith, 
Addressed to Agnostics by a ScorrisH PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


Helps to Health ani Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Pre- 
scriptions by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formule 

for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 

addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 


As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Feap. 8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, 1s. 


“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are leasing and quaint.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons. By W. K. Burrorp, 
Minister of the Wicker Congregational Church, Sheffield. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 


Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing 
what we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. 
It is designed for people of moderate means who desire 
to have pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves 
and their friends. It is a book of genuine and tested informa- 
tion. New Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. 130th Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 


“No home ought to be without this timely, useful and practical famil 
friend.”—Brighton Gazette. = oar B 7 


More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical, and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to “ Tasty Dishes,” New Edition. Price ls. 

“ Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 

follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been gee A wea 
+The Star. 
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Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. 
J.C. Cartiue. Crown 8vo, art vellum, ls. 

“ No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 

master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 

eople. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 


introductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question ora 
brief story.”—Itterary World. 


Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of “ John 
Howe,” “ The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Sixth Edition. 
Nineteenth Thousand. Is. 


“ Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 


Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated 
and Compiled by “J. B.” of The Christian World. Third 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognised at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 


The Bible Definition of Religion. By Grorce MarTHEson, 
M.A., D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border 
lines and decorated wrapper, in envelope. Price |s. 


The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horron, M.A., 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. Decorated parchment cover and deco- 
rated margins to each page printed in colours. Gilt top. 
Each copy in envelope. Second Edition. 


“A most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Hampstead.”—The Western Mercury. 


The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Gzorcx MATHESON. 
In envelope. Pott 8vo, Is. 


“ This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally.” 
A —Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 


Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of “Tasty Dishes.” 
Crown 8vo, linen, Is. 


“A most artistic-looking little volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 
are given so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art 
will be able to follow them as easily as possible.” —The Lady. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what 
should not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. 
Wuuiton. Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every- 
day Belief. By Sir J. Compton Rickert, M.P. Demy 8vo, Is. 
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By MARY E. MANNERS 


Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, ls. each. 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
“‘ Narrative pieces, suitable: for recitation.” —Outlook. 
The Bishop and the Caterpillar (as recited by the late Mr. 
Brandram), and Other Pieces. Dedicated by permission to 
Lewis Carroll. Fourth Edition. 


“ The first two pieces are quite worthy of Ingoldsby, and that reverend 
gentleman would not have been ashamed to own them. The pieces are 
admirably suited for recitation.”’—Dramatic Review. 


Aunt Agatha Ann; and Other Ballads. Illustrations by 
Ernotp A. Mason and Lovis Warn. : 
“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(CuEzaP Eprtron) 
Bound in red cloth, 1s. each. 


Social Worship an Everlast- | The Ship of the Soul. By 


ing Necessity. By Joun Storrorp A. Brooxs, M.A. 
Crirrorp, D.D. 





Faith and Self-Surrender. 
The Taste of Death and the By James Martineau, 
Life of Grace. By P. T. D.D., D.C.L. 
Forsytu, M.A.,- D.D. Beasagh rene Study of Re- 
The Conquered World. By rane aly ae 
R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. The Kingdom of the tod 
The Christian Life. By Jesus. By Atexanper A. 
Archdeacon Srvcuarr. MackennatL, D.D. 
6d, Net 


The Birthday of Hope. By J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. Illus- 
trated. Printed on art paper, with fancy cover and 
ribbon, 6d. net. Padded white cloth, lettering in gold, 
boxed, Is. 6d. net. 

The Ship’s Engines. A Parable. By the late T. Capper, 
Fintayson, D.D. In vellum cover, 6d. net. 


Rev. J. H. JowEaT says :—“ I am soglad you are issuin the article inthe 
shape of the little booklet. Iam sure it will be very helpful to many people, 
and will bring light and leading to many bewildered souls.” 


Gd. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Price 6d. 
Contents; Romanism AND NaTIoNAL Droay; Sr. Perer anp 
THE Roox; Troru; PROTESTANTISM; HoLy SCRIPTURE ; 
PurGATORY. 


“Good fighting discourses. _ they contend that Roman Catholicism has 
ruined every country in which it prevails, and controvert the leading 
positions taken by Roman theologians.” —Scoisman. 
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6d. 
CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 


Margaret Torrington. By Emma Jane WoRrsoise. 
Between Two Loves. By Ametia E. Barr. 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Brierury, B.A. 

Violet Vaughan. By Emma Jane WoRBOISE. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameri E. Barr. 

The Fortunes of Cyril Denham. By Emma Janz WoBBOI8E. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ameri E. Barr. 

St. Beetha’s. By Emma Jane Worsolise. 

A Daughter of Fife. By Amex E. Barr. 

Ourselves and the Universe. By J. Brieguey. 


4d. Net 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Principat Forsyts, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 

“ Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith and in courage. Lvery 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 
and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.” 

—London Quarterly Review. 

The Unique Class Chart and Register. By Rev. J. H. 
Rippette. Specially arranged and absolutely indispensable 
for keeping a complete record of the scholars according to 
the requirements of the Meggitt Scheme of Sunday-school 


Reform. Linen cover, 4d. net. 


Sd. Net 


Schoo! Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth 


boards, 6d.; music, 3s. 


2d. Net 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. 
For use at “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, * and Other 
Gatherings. Compiled by H. A. KENNEDY, of the Men’s 
Sunday Union, Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thousand, 
2d.; music, ls. 

“ Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
Tennyson, Ebenezer Elliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas 
Hughes, J. H. Newman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely 
dogmatic élement is largely absent, the Christian life. in its forms of aspira- 
tion, struggle against sin and love for the true and the good, is well illus- 
trated.” Literary World, 
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